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THIS IS KENTUCKYy 


its thoroughbreds, like its Bourbons, have no equal.... 
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every Ounce a man’s whisky 
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Favorite Straight Bourbon 
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When it comes to thoroughbred year- 
lings or quality whiskies, a Kentucky 
pedigree stands for America’s finest. 

Yet of all the fine whiskies in Ken- 
tucky, where they have the best to 
choose from, Early Times has become 
so popular that it’s Kentucky’s favorite 


whisky, regardless of type, proof, age 
or price, 


That’s something for you to remem- 
ber—and taste—next time you buy 
whisky. You’ll find Early Times hearty 
but never heavy —all whisky, fine 
whisky, every ounce a man’s whisky. 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY. ...... 86 PROOF 


> If you would like a color reproduction 


16x12", suitable for framing, send 50c 
in coin to Early Times, Box 1080, Dept. 
TAAU, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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Onn MARINES’ LIFELINE to the sea 
was in danger. A Communist force of 4,000 men 
had seized the key hill overlooking Hagaru-ri in 
the desperate Chosin Reservoir fighting. The hill 
had to be taken. But there were no combat forces 
available to make the fight. 


Lieutenant Colonel Myers, then a major, rallied 
together clerks, cooks, and othér service personnel, 
and led a makeshift unit of 250 men in an assault 
up the snow-covered 600-foot hill. Lacking combat 
officers and non-coms, Colonel Myers ranged the 
entire attacking front, leading his outnumbered. 
forces upward in the face of murderous fire con- 
centrated on him. After 14 hours of bitter struggle, 
the enemy was routed, the hill captured, and the 
route to the sea secured. Colonel Myers says: 


“When a handful of men can help turn the tide 
of history, just think of the invincible strength of 
150 million people working toward a common goal 


—a secure America! That’s what you, and millions [5 C | | 
of people like you, are accomplishing with your t. olone 
successful 50-billion-dollar investment in United 


States Defense Bonds. : 
: oy Reginald R. Myers, usme 
“Peace doesn’t just happen—it requires work. 

Our troops in Korea are doing their part of the 

job. You're doing yours when you buy United Medal of Honor 

States Defense Bonds. Together, we can hammer 


out the peace we're all working for.” 


* * *x 


Now E Bonds earn more! 1) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) All maturing E Bonds auto- 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
Series E Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you bank! 


x 


Peace is for the strong! For peace and prosperity save with US. Defense Bonds! 


An eeeeeeneneneneeesees Sereviriierisitet rete itt iiss 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Vitalis Hair Tonic. Its exclusive formula 
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T.- PRINCE POPPER, 


NCE there was a handsome young prince who was nuts 
O about fishing. One day he was casting a popper plug in a 
pond, and caught a six-pound smallmouth bass. When he saw 
the size of the. fish he was overjoyed. ‘““Come to daddy, sweet- 
heart!” he said, scooping it into the rowboat. 

At that instant the six-pound smallmouth turned into a 
beautiful golden-haired princess. ““Yike!” said the prince. 
“What’s this?” So the princess explained that she had been 
turned into a fish by a wicked witch, who was jealous of her in- 
credible pulchritude, and the spell could be broken only by a 
handsome young man calling her his sweetheart. 

“You don’t say!” said the prince, indignantly, ““Where does 
this witch live?” 

“Down the road a piece,” said the princess, “in a castle 
guarded by a fiery dragon eighty feet long.” 

“Come with me, kiddo,” said the prince-boldly. After slaying 
the dragon he took the beautiful maiden by the hand and led 
her into the castle, 

“Did you turn this beautiful young princess into a six-pound 
smallmouth bass?” said the prince. “Sure thing,” said the 
witch. “What’s it to you?” 

“There’s a Chamber of Commerce Fishing Contest with a 
Nash Golden Airflyte as first prize,” said the prince. ‘Turn this 
dame back into a fish, or I'll give you a fat ear!” 

So the witch did, and the prince entered her in the fishing 
contest, and sure enough, he won a beautiful 1952 Nash Golden 
Airflyte, with Twin Beds, Dual Reclining Seats, Weather Eye 
Conditioned Air System, Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive and 
a new Super Jetfire Engine. 

And he fished happily ever after. 


MORAL: Never speak fondly to a fish. 


This is number 43 in 
a series of NASH ads 


See all 17 
models of the 
Golden Airflyte 
at your Nash 
Dealer’s now 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Fit hover hor 
pepe f— 
LEVIS 


THE ORIGINAL 
BLUE JEANS 


LEVI’'S LOOK RUGGED! 
That slim, trim cut of LEVI'S 
with its low waistband and snug 
fit in the legs, was created in the 
pioneer West over a century ago 
—and it's never been equalled! 


LEVI'S ARE RUGGED! 
They're cut from specially 
loomed denim—the world’s 
heaviest —copper riveted at all 
strain points...stitched so 
strongly you get a new pair 
FREE if they rip! 


LEVI'S ARE YOUR BEST BUY! 
There are lots of blue jeans, but 
there's only ONE LEVI’S. .. the 
original! Look for the Red Tab 


on the back pocket... ee 
t/ 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
OVERALL SINCE 1850 


* The name LEVI'S is registered in the U.S. Patent Office 
and denotes overalls and other garments made only 
by Levi Strauss & Co., 98 Battery St., San Francisco 6, 
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“Truely Yours 


tellitto TRUE - 


Dawson, Inc. 


Read your article about he-man 
George Dawson by Michael Stern. It al- 
ways has amazed me how people will 
strive for more college education in 
order to be capable of making more 
money. This bird didn’t need it. Tf he 
could ‘be induced as a candidate I'd vote 
for him, as I think he could pull the 
good old U.S. out of the red in a hurry. 
He must have white men figured out to 
a, 

—Paul E. Leniz, Tujunga, Calif. 


Bach-door Dawson should be very 
happy on his burial day—he will be the 
richest man in the cemetery, and that 
will be jolly for him. 

Stanley Robinson, Fresno, Calif. 


Aria DEGREE? 


I think it would make an interesting 
story to investigate the brutality of the 
San Diego Police Department, in the 
handling of civilian and military per- 
sonnel here in San Diego. 

—Rh. B., San Diego, Calif. 


Which cell you in now, R.B.2 Wont 
they lel you sign your name? 


Trains, Brits——Bane! 


The Raid by Laurence Greene (May) 
was a very interesting story. However, 
in the very first pari agraph he lent a hint 
of inaccuracy when he said that the doc- 
tor lay in bed listening to a stationary 
locomotive panting. 

Nobody heard a locomotive pant in 
1859, nor for many more years alter that. 
The panting of a stationary locomotive 
is a sound made by the small auxiliary 
steam engine alongside the boiler which 

. keeps up air pressure in the train’s 
brake ‘system. And air brakes did not 
come along until the 1870s. 

In 1859. there were only three sounds 
a stationary locomotive could make: toot 
the whistle. pop off the safety valve, and 
blow up the boiler. 

—T. L. Haire, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


67 West 44th St.. New York 36, N.Y. 


Om CHANGE 


I have just read the informative story 
in your April issue, Change Your Oil, 
Mister? by J. H. Pollack. It verifies what 
I have been saying for several years, but 
I think that one point should be stressed 

further » you men- 
tion changing the filter 
cartridge at intervals 
of around 8-to-10,000 
miles. To me this is 
the important part... 
keeping clean oil in 
your engine, 

But it should not be done on a mileage 
or time basis. Instead, the color of the 
oil in the engine should determine the 
frequency of cartridge change. 

Prescott H, Brown, 
West Newlon, Mass. 


Your oil news doesn’t knock me over 
with surprise. The € California Highway 
Patrol has been driving their Patrol cars 
(all makes) for 10,000 “miles between oil 
changes and 100,000 miles between new 
cars, With little or no bearing trouble. 
Plenty of high-speed driving in Cali- 
fornia too. ; 

—Craig G. Willy, 

ex- Highway Patrolman of California 


\fter veading the warning issued by 
your editor concerning the article by 
Jack Harrison Pollack, we gulped the 
two-ounce shot of soothing lotion he 
recommended, and carefully read the 
propaganda under the heading, Change 
Your Oil, Alister? 

We are in the oil business, and we 
are guilty of being associated with one 
of those “mean old majors” who are al- 
ways being blamed, by certain individ- 
uals, of all the dastardly crimes in the 
books. We have never been sold on the 
use of re-refined or reclaimed oil for use 
in gasoline motors ... and it would take 
a much better salesman than Mr. Pollack 
to convince us that we should use or sell 
them.—C. AL. Johnson, Bolivar, Miss. 


Do you mean Mtr. Pollack ain’t smooth 
like oil? 
[Continued on page 6] 
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The most 
_ important news for 
~ bourbon drinkers 
since Repeal 


TWVHCWH as coop. Due to its age, and the skill and experience 
with which it was made, Old Schenley today is incom- 
parable whiskey: the greatest of all bourbons. That’s 
why it has been called “a gift whiskey ...but one that 
you would much rather keep than give away.” 


WWVHCH as ovo. (ld Schenley is aged 8 full years, twice as long 


as most bonded bourbons. 


TWiIiCk THE VALUE at the new low price. Now you can buy 
Old Schenley, 8 years old, Bottled in Bond, at the price 


of bonded whiskies half its age! 


Now you can afford the greatest of all bourbons! 


OLD SCHENLEY 


O-yearold Bottled im Bond 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 100 PROOF. SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Afraid your hair won't pass her 


Caress test ? 


Grooms hair, 
never 


greases it 


The proof is in the 
palm of your hand! 


Important moment—when she runs her fingers through your hair! 
Will she do it once—and never again? Test yourself, and see. Rub your 
palm across your hair. Pick up an annoying film of oil or grease? If so 
—be warned—and change to Mennen Cream Hair Oil. Lightly blended 
to keep hair neatly groomed, and leave no trace. Contains lanolin. 
Helps remove dandruff scales and relieves dry scalp. Get a bottle today, 


and pass the caress test tonight! 


MENNEN 


Cream Hair! FOR MEN 


[Continued from page 4] 


Hicu-Hune SEctTION 


I must say it gave me satisfaction to 
read He Hanged Them High (April). 
While capital punish- 
ment is a_ terrible 
thing, we find there 
are fewer murders in 
countries which have 
and enforce it. It is 
tough on the killer but 
it does save the lives 
of a good many people. 

—John King. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


AUTOMOBILE Row 


While discussing with some friends the 
Bugeati article that Ken Purdy wrote 
some time ago, I said that it was stated 
that Ettore Buggati used needle bear- 
ings on the rod bearings in the Type 35 
models. My friends insist that ball bear- 
ings were used on the mains. Would you 
please inform me which, if either, is cor- 
rect; 

I'd also like to tell you how much my 
subscription to TRUE means to me. Out- 
side, it was a very fine magazine, but 
in here it means a few hours enjoyment 
and release... .« 

—No. 12006, 
State Prison, 
Attica, N. Y. 


Ball and roller bearings. 


Goop Drrep Dept. 


The other day I happened to pick up 
a copy of True. It was the March, 1952, 
issue, and the cover was of Ed Apperson 
and his “Horseless Carriage’. . . . The 
story mentioned the old-time racing 
driver, Barney Oldfield. Then I really 
did become interested, as Barney and I 
were good friends. I traveled around 
with his racing team for quite some time, 
and how well I remember... . 

Well, to make a long story short, he 
and his team went to the West Coast and 
I came to Washington, D. C., and then 
to South America... . 

At that time, the mechanic always 
rode with the driver, and Barney’s me- 
chanic was my oldest brother. The U. S. 
entered World War I, and I came back 
to the States, enlisted in the Marinés 
and went to France with Gen. Persh- 
ibe) ee Pree 

Now, such a magazine as True, being 
able to dig up such a story as Apperson’s, 
I wonder if you can find out what ever 
became of my brother or where he is 
now? Believe me, I certainly would ap- 
preciate it if you could, but don’t go to 
too much trouble... his name was Ray- 
mond Dasbach. 

—Leoliner Dasbach, 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Coons CAN 


In regard to Al Hendrickson asking 
in April Man to Man why raccoons wash 
food before eating it: Actually, they do 
not. They have a weak digestive system 
and “soften” tough food in water before 
eating. When offered soft food (such as 
eggs) there is no need for this. 

A friend of mine is raising a beauti- 
ful raccoon. Asked if the animal washes 
his food, he replied, “sometimes.” IT can 
only assume (having never been a rac- 
coon). that if no water was available the 
animal would eat the proffered food any- 
way ... even if it meant a colossal belly- 
ache. 

—Bernice S. Kelley, 
Whitehouse Station, N. J. 


Otto Graham, star 
quarterback of the 
Cleveland Browns and 
one of the outstand- 
ing passers of all time, 
says, ‘‘Buy the Prest- 
O-Lite Hi-Level Bat- 
tery that needs water 
only 3 times a year in 
normal car use. . . 
it lasts longer, tool” 


Scrence & Vow Lerrers 


Recently read your article, Man 
Against the Void (March). The problem 
of absence olf gravity in space could easily 
he overcome by centrifugal force. By ro- 
tating the “space planet” at proper speed, 
gravity to the outside walls would be 
obtained. 


—Raymond Barnes, 
Louisburg, Kan. 


You're not just trying to get us wp 
there and pinned against a wall, too 
dizzy to get back down? 


Masu Notes Dept. 


TRUE is the only magazine I read from 
cover to cover. Of course, I get the largest 
charge from ‘Trugly Yours. . . I’m a 
wwansit operator and we meet our share 
of screwballs. My boss told me one time 
to remember lots of the people are neuro- 
tics and need special attention. I told 
him I had enough to worry about with 
the normal ones, without giving special 
attention to the screwballs. That seems 
to be your attitude toward some of the 
letters you receive. . . 

—James J. Reidt, 
Seattle, Wash. 


If True were heaven’s own house 
organ, written and published beyond the 
pearly gates, many a Christian, and many 
so-called, still would fidget with fault- 
finding. The flat of my guid auld clay- 
more to sic clarty coofs. May Auld Hornie 
himsel’ tak ’em aff... . 


—Earl B. Douglas, Tucson, Ariz. ! 


The very words we've been seeking, 
Earl. 


In the April issue you stated in Man 
to Man that the tallest smokestack in 


@ 
the world was located in San Francisco. 
I was under the impression that the 
smokestack erected recently by the big 


. > oy Ff rd te © a j 
smelter in El Paso, was to shatter this IN NORMAL CAR USE 
record of 605 feet. Am I correct? 


Shey helen ti. ... LASTS LONGER, TOO !” 


Gee. This department wouldn’t know. Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc., Toledo 1, Ohio 
Bul we are sure going to have our tall 
Texan man look into it. SEE YOUR PREST-O-LITE DEALER FOR FREE PRO FOOTBALL SCHEDULES 


[Continued on page 8] 
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Write today for colorful 
literature and maps 

to Dept. 1595 
TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(A division of the Highway Dept.) 


fil (abe Fr ea eas 
| truely yours 
[Continued from page 7] 


Or MEN AND WIVES 


I would like to answer in protest of 
what you men think of your wives. Have 
you ever given it a thought that we wives 
may get a terrific bang from looking at 
some good-looking younger man who has 
a nice figure? Husbands seem to think 
that if they have a big fat belly, “on 
them it is cute’”—they’re a man. But they 
expect, their wives to keep their girlish 
figures. I haye kept mine and intend to 
keepite sae 


—W. M., San Diego, Calif. 


Repercussion & MISCELLANEOUS OIL 
Dept. 


I realize that this type of thing can get 
nasty if not kept within the bounds “ok 
propriety but am unable to resist the 
compulsion to write you. 

Here it is a fine, clear day and I’m 
walking back from lunch to the library. 
I look in the window of a local confec- 
tionary and see the June issue of TRUE. 
As I expectantly thumb through the first 
few pages, I note the article, * ‘You Go to 
Your Church. . .” 
This letter by Ellsworth nauseates me to 
the extent that I am not able to get back 
to work without first dashing off a note 
to you. With all respects, just who in the 
merry hell does this joker think he is? 
His arrogant, sanctimonious, self-right- 
cous attitude does nothing more than 
underscore the sentiment that the best 
of Christianity has survived not due to 
but in spite of many of its ministers. 

We should like to award Ellsworth the 
“Blue Nose Cluster” for his “Christian” 
views. In his statement, “I am a Christian 
and a ministerial student,” he naively as- 
sumes that the two are one and the same. 
He also arbitrarily assumes the right to 
define Christian for others within his own 
frame of reference. While we would 
grant Ellsworth his views, we would 
gently remind him that that is precisely 
what they are, his views. 

This type of superior projection of 
one’s own narrow concepts is an ap- 
proach which many of us would like to 
see fade out of the ministry. Respectlully, 

—Roy Carlyle Lewis, 
Student, College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Thanks, Roy. 


in Truely Yours. . - 


Near W HERE? 


Congratulations to Maurice Zolotow 
for Bt eloquent defense of beer as beer 
should taste, in the June issue. If the 
trend to “paler and drier” continues 
apace, We ‘Il soon have to call it near beer 
again. And, as Will Rogers or somebody 
once remarked, “the fellow who coined 
that name wasn't a very good judge of 
distance.” —Norman arin 

New York, N. Y. 


Worp From RENFREWSHIRE 


I receive your magazine from my sister, 
Mrs. Moran of Philadelphia, regularly, 
and I must congratulate you and your 
stafl lor compiling a really interesting, 
educational and humorous magazine, 

In our ward, which is for T.B. patients, 
men, we all really enjoy your magazine. 
Thanks very much for helping us pass 
many hours. . . .—James Glynn, 

Mearnskirk Hospital, 
Renfrewshire, Scotland 


I have just read the letter by Darrell 
Ellsworth, ministerial student of Bolivar, 
Mo. ... which décried the ungodliness of 
a sense of humor; to wit: the January 
cartoon of a Salyation Army worker rak- 
ing in a slot machine jackpot. 

We of Bolivar have heretofore borne 
uncomplainingly the burden of South- 
west Baptist college, but now I must pro- 
test the publication of our shame. In 
other words, let Darrell write his letters— 
I can use the laughs—but tell him to keep 
my home address the hell out of them. 

The editorial policy of TRur is my 
ereatest delight. It is refreshing to find a 
magazine without the mealy. mouthed, 
foot- -licking verbage usually reserved for 
departnents such as TRUE ly Yours. I am 
100% pro-VIP, pro-TRvE, and also anti- 
women, except for occasions. 

—Jack Duncan, 
Alton, Ill. 


I certainly want to congratulate you 
for having the courage to print the facts 
about re-refined oil, in your June issue, 
written by Jack Pollack. You no doubt 
will receive some criticism for telling the 
truth but feel certain you will gain more 
real friends by the continuance of your 
policy of fearlessly and courageously ac- 
quainting the public with facts... 

This article really personifies your 
name True. We think so much of this 
article, we are haying thousands of re- 
prints made to distribute throughout 
New England and understand our Asso- 
ciation members throughout the country 
are doing the same thing. Gratefully 
yours, 

—John L. Ray, Pres., 
John L. Ray Oil Company 
South Braintree, Mass. 
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Pleasure?... Full measure! 


Price?... Pleasant surprise! 


If you think that high quality in a motor car goes hand in hand with 
high cost, your Chevrolet dealer has a very pleasant surprise for you. 

You'll be surprised at the style and quality of Chevrolet’s Body by 
Fisher . . . the only Body by Fisher in the low-price field. 

You'll be surprised at the smoothness of new Centerpoise Power 
- .- with Chevrolet’s famous valve-in-head engine centered, poised and 
cushioned in rubber by new high-side mountings. 

You'll be surprised at the comfort of Chevrolet’s improved Knee- 
Action ride . . . at the easy way this car handles and its solid feel on 
the road. 

In every respect, this fine, big Chevrolet offers you a full measure of 
motoring pleasure. And yet—most pleasant surprise of all—it’s the 
lowest-priced line in its field! See your Chevrolet dealer soon and satisfy 
yourself that there’s no reason for paying more. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


The Only Fine Cats PRICED SO Low! 


__ 
J CHEVROLET | 


—- | aay 
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A long drive in this smart Sport Coupe leaves 
you rested, relaxed and ready for fun. 


Smooth as a fine tennis courl—that's Powerglide 
automatic transmission with extra-powerful 
Valve-in-Head engine and Automatic Choke. 
Optional on De Luxe models at extra cost. 


Colorful as the most scenic course. Chevrolet offers 

a choice of 26 solid colors and two-tone color 

combinations with color-matched interiors in 
e Luxe models. 


Room for two foursomes in this handsome Chey- 
rolet Station Wagon with all-steel Body by 
Fisher. Four doors for easier entrance and exit, 


Continuation of standard equipment and trim 
illustrated is dependent on availability of material. 


A “BITE” or snack 
after a dance, movie, 
or during a TV 
show is always fun! 


“BITE” in tobacco is 
never any fun! Prince 
Albert is specially 


treated to insure 
against tongue bite! 


THE NATIONAL 
JOY SMOKE 


@ Once you've tried P. A., you'll never 
want to smoke any other tobacco! Crimp 
cut and mild, Prince Albert is treated 
with the patented* “No-Bite” process to 
assure you of greater smoking comfort! 
Whether you smoke a pipe or roll your 


own, you'll enjoy every puff of P.A.! 
*Process patented July 30, 1907 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


PRINCE ALBERT 


THAN ANY OTHER TOBACCO 
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well as may be the basic, bone-biting excitement of 

sail. Looking at this painting, one can understand how 
it is that the sailboat man can work up so much contempt 
for mere powerboaters, content to run across the water 
on stink and noise. Like horseback riding, sailing is 
something that sits very deep in a man’s heart. But engine- 
powered travel on the water can be pretty thrilling, too, 
especially when it gets into the higher speed brackets. 
When Sir Malcolm Campbell first pushed a motorboat to 
the high side of 140 m.p.h. he knew an excitement a sail- 
boater would perhaps find hard to match. We will now 
have a 10-minute break, during which the blood pressure 
of the wind-driven boys will, we hope, slowly return to 
normal. 


T his month’s cover, by John Whorf, expresses about as 


We had a pretty funny cartoon downstairs here this month, one about a man 
dictating a confession in a police station. Seems the fellow had scragged his ever- 
loving wife, and our little vignette caught him at the point of saying to the stenogra- 
pher, “Will you read me back that part where I hit her with the ax?” But we changed 
our mind about running it there when a fellow brought a couple of handsome rifles 
into the office. These two weapons looked so pretty that we decided to move the 
cartoon out and stick the guns in, and here they are: a couple of new numbers from 
the Marlin Firearms people. These are modifications of the Model 336 carbine for 
use as scabbard guns, straight stocks instead of pistol grips, for easy grabbing out 
of a boot. Come in .30-30 or .35 Remington. 


Comes now a bulletin from Sergeant Wilbur F. H. Radeline, 176 F.D.S., APO 
$31, San Francisco, California. In 1951, Sergeant Radeline put on a vigorous 


one-man campaign lor his iavorite cause, 
namely, more mail for our fighting men 
overseas. Sergeant Radeline worked to 
such good purpose that he was respon- 
sible for about $7,000 letters and many 
hundreds of packages being sent to U.S. 
service personnel stationed abroad, par- 
ticularly in the Far East. At the time, he 
was home on rotation, and now, back in 
the Pacific again, he finds the need just as 
great and the supply, unfortunately, 
tapered off again. 

This ts where you come in. If you haye 
a friend, relative, or acquaintance sta- 
tioned overseas, DO something about it. 
If there’s no one you know to write to, 
write in care of Sergeant Radeline and 
he'll forward your letter to a man who 
hasn’t had a letter in so long a time that 
he has forgotten how to read handwrit- 
ing. There are plenty such, believe it or 
not, and Sergeant Radeline knows how 
to find them. 

The sergeant, who qualifies as expert, 
points out that many people write lousy 
letters to their men overseas: letters full 
of complaints, sad tidings (“Att Emily 
is down with sciatica again, and the 
doctor says this time he may have to 
cul her head off at the nech.”) and grisly 
prophecies about the war (“We leard 
the other day that the Russians are train- 
ing a million polar bears to bite UN. 
soldiers and that they will all be veleased 
alt one time in the fall. So if you see any 
polar bears in Korea, shoot first and ask 
them questions later. You remember your 
Uncle Barnie was bilten by a Russian 
wolfhound once and got blood poison- 
ing from it, as well as a new set of 
pantys.”’). 

The fellows in the Far East have 
enough to worry about without your add- 
ing to their troubles. Find something 
pleasant to say, if it kills you. 

Also, the good sergeant notes, there are 
a lot of very small and easily mailed items 
that make good gifts: games, toilet arti- 
cles, sewing kits, books and so on. No- 
body will knock you for sending a small 
camera. Local food specialities are par- 
ticularly welcome, too: pralines from 
Louisiana, Vermont maple-sugar candy, 
peanuts from Virginia—you get the idea. 

So do something, already. 


The heat of midsummer seems to 
drive some people crazy—particularly 
those people who go around making up 
shaggy-dog jokes. 

No doubt you haven't heard the one 
about the character who was describing 
last night’s date to his pal. 

“What a dame!” he said. “I’d do any- 
thing for that girl. She's a little bit stub- 
born though. For instance, we were 
parked in my car and I asked her to kiss 
me. She gave me a big argument. Finally 
she said she would—if I'd put the top 
down. So I did, It took me thirty minutes, 
but it was worth it. What a party that 
turned out to be!” 


“Just a second,” the pal said. “It took 
you half an hour to put the top down? 
Why, I can put mine down in half a 
minute.” 


“Sure—but your car's a convertible. / 
had a sedan!"—k.w.p. 


Your amazement at the performance of 
this miracle radio is matched only by 
your pride in owning it. The Zenith 
Super Trans-Oceanic defies distance. 
Crosses oceans and continents to bring 
in the WORLD! Propaganda from Mos- 
cow, news from London, music from 
Paris and Rio. At home, in remote fish- 
ing camps, on planes, trains, ships— 
you'll spend thrilling hours with the 
radio that works where others fail. 
Six International Short Wave Bands 
pull in stations across the world... 
bring in amateur broadcasts, marine 
weather reports, ship-to-ship and ship- 
to-shore ‘phone conversations. Zenith 
Trans-Continental Standard Reception 


NEW ZENITH 
SUPER 


)TRANS-OCEANIC 


...the Portable 
hat works where 
others fail! 


brings in your favorite programs 
wherever you are! 

Ask your Zenith dealer—now—for 
a convincing demonstration of the new 
Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic. 


The Only Radio of Its Kind! 


tropic treated so even high humidity will 
not cause it to lose its sensitivity 
Complete Antenna System Built In: 
Detachable Wavemagnet® for AM 
broadcasts, Pop-Up Waverod® for ex- 
tending short wave reception range * 
Radiorgan® Tone Control gives you 
a choice of 16 different tone combina- 
tions * Operates on Battery, AC, DC * 
Styled by Robert Davol Budlong. 


FOR FULL FACTS AND DETAILS CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY @issz 
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1 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Box T-82 ! 

6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois ' 

J Y foi Gentlemen: Please send me FREE complete infor- 1 

mation about the amazing new Zenith Super Trans- 1 

= Oceanic Portable. 1 

at i 1 

non ocaKe RADIO i 

and TELEVISION IN aN eee cere nen dere tecnaa ned eeseteengae 1 

1 

Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois TAPAS gieekes Hiuee atta sehpere cece rreEennade ee er not - 
Bocked by 33 Years of ‘‘Know-How”’ in Radionics® 1 
Exclusively. Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids. Cipher ee Hales eee 1 
' 
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JOHN LUND* wearing 
AMERICA’S 


Lurnuny Suede Jacket 
THE NEW 


SUEDE MASTER 


by 


The back vent is the thing in this 
new “Suede Master” ... Amer- 
ica’s favorite luxury suede jacket 
+ +. $0 comfortable to wear... 
looks so smart and casual for 
every occasion. New 3 button 
drape ...3 roomy molded pock- 
ets with added handy inside 
pocket. Fashioned of luxurious 
lightweight suede — authentic 
CALIFORNIAN styling. The perfect 
suede jacket in every detail and 
priced so sensibly at about $42. 
Colors: Sand, Cocoa, Gray and 
Rust. Drop in at your favorite 
store and ask to try one on. 


Look to CALIFORNIAN for leather 
jackets of Style Distinction. 


*JOHN LUND 


starring in 


‘‘Just Across the Street’’ 
A Universal-International Picture 


CALIFORNIA SPORTWEAR 
COMPANY 
024-36 So. Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
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Mian to Man 


answers 


conducted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


Heat lightning as it flashed over San Francisco in the midst of a two-week heat wave. 


reedom from the danger of being 
struck by lightning draws the at- 
tention of many people during sum- 
mer months and Ned Jackson of 
3oise, Idaho, wants to know if a com- 
pletely safe place can be found. Perhaps 
he is unduly alarmed because one of the 
nation’s most prolific thunderstorm areas 
is in his state. In the Priest River Forest 
Experiment Station region, an average of 
1,100 forest fires annually has been caused 
by lightning. In 1940, lightning caused 
3 113. fires, 1,500 of them in a ten-day 
per iod, That's quite a lot of lightning. 
As for a really safe place, there are a 
couple, neither pleasant retreats. The 
General Electric Company has been 
studying lightning for many years, has 
uncovered much new information, and 
has developed means to protect power 
lines and prevent interruption of service, 
once so common. Scientists, in their prob- 
ing, went into all phases and effects of 
thunderstorms and came up with much 
new knowledge of safety for the indi- 
vidual. 


In the home, the scientists say, two 
places are absolutely: safe, the furnace 
and the refrigerator, if you care to try 
either. The automobile, because it nearly 
surrounds you with steel, is an unusué lly 
safe place. Large apartment buildings, 
hotels and office buildings afford fine pro- 
tection as the steel framework carries 
electricity to the ground. Buildings prop- 
erly equipped with lightning tods pre- 
vent untold fires and deaths. Large cities 
are comparatively safe, tall structures act- 
ing as rods. Ninety percent of the 2,000 
annual lightning casualties in the nation 
occur in the country or small towns. 

The General Electric people developed 
a number of “don’ts.’’ At home, they say, 
carry on much as usual with three excep- 
tions: don’t take a bath in a tub, keep 
away from overhead wires and do not 
use the telephone unless necessary. It is 
assumed that radio and television an- 
tennae are grounded properly. 

Outdoors, the golf course has a bad 
reputation but is no worse than any open 
country. Many casualties result from peo- 


) 


“ 


ple taking refuge under a tree, particu- 
larly one standing alone. A tree may 
“draw” the lightning, being the highest 
point, but it is not a good conductor and 
the electricity may jump away in a side 
flash, strike a person and kill him. Big 
splinters and limbs wrenched loose are 
also dangerous. 

Fishermen should not carry steel rods 
over their shoulders in a storm or golfers 
their steel-shafted clubs. It’s just asking 
for something. Strangely, because no one 
had thought of it, a thunderstorm is no 
time to go swimming. Many people like 
to swim in the rain and have believed a 
low, flat pond or lake was safe. Actually, 
it is one of the most dangerous spots. 
While trees and other objects are higher, 
water is often struck by lightning. It may 
not hit a swimmer but the flow of elec- 
tricity in the water can easily find him. 

Lightning’s speed affords one consola- 
tion. Dr. Karl B. McEachron, General 
Electric scientist, put it this way: 

“If you heard the thunder, the light- 
ning did not strike you. If you saw the 
lightning, it missed you. If it did strike 
you, you would not have known it.” 

Incidentally, the scientists say a metal- 
clad airplane is practically immune from 
a lightning stroke. 


Q: Why do we drive on the right side 
of the road in this country? Elbert M. 
Somers, Marshall, Mich. 


A: Passing and driving rules are legal 
now but the laws were founded on cus- 
toms already established: Origin of these 
goes back into an unrecorded maze, and 
interpretation has produced exact oppo- 
sites. In the U.S. it is generally believed 
the ox team determined we should pass 
to the right. Nearly all drivers were right- 
handed and could better use the long 
goad if they walked on the left side of 
the team. From this we get the “near” 
and “off” sides of a team or vehicle, the 
left ox being nearer the driver. Nearly 
all heavy hauling in this country was 
done with oxen until a century and less 
ago. While well-trained oxen would “gee” 
and “haw” at command, they were slow, 
and in meeting another vehicle it would 
be easier for the driver to turn to the 
right than the left. This can explain why 
we pass to the right, but does not tell 
why drivers of buggies and wagons sat on 
the right side, unless it were that, with 
reins held in the left hand, the whip 
could be used better from the right side. 
For a dozen years after the first motor 
cars were built, the driver sat on the right. 
When speed and number of vehicles and 
danger of sideswiping increased, the 
driver was moved to the left. All very 
well, but how about English rules, which 
we have followed in so many things? Ina 
vehicle, an Englishman keeps to the left, 
as a pedestrian to the right. How did that 
get started? And one of our basic auto- 
mobile rules, seldom observed, which 
gives the vehicle approaching from the 
right the right of way at an intersection, 
stems from an old sailing rule before the 
days of steamships. 


Q: Is there a law forbidding use of 
real money on the stage, in the movies or 
[Continued on page 14] 


Dewars 


“White Label 


for distinguished service 


White Label 


Medal Scotch for 
more than 80 years 


Victoria Vat 
“None Finer” 


DEWAR'S 


ve 
Joun Dewar& Sonsk* 
PERTH, 


and “Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


The famous Tartan 
of Clan Stewart 


No prouder tradition in Scottish 
history than the story of the Clans... 
their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the years. Traditional, too, 
is Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always 

a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N.Y. 
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Why Do 
Mechanics Say, 
"DONT RACE 

YOUR ENGINE’? 


Mechanics know that oil drains from 
parts into the crankcase when you 
stop your engine. The faster you run 
your engine after starting, the greater 
the DRY STARTING* damage. 

That's why mechanics advise you 
to use Miracle Power in gas and oil. 
Miracle Power contains colloidal 
synthetic graphite in suspension. 
This graphite clings to metal sur- 
faces... protects them with a breath- 
like film which provides lubrication 
until oil returns. Your engine lasts 
longer... runs smoother... uses less 
gas and oil... delivers more power. 

Try Miracle Power next time 
you get gas, 


Proof From A 
Miracle Power User 
135,000 Miles—No Bearing Wear! 


“Since using dgf and Miracle 
Power, we inspected our bearings 
at 109,000 miles and found them 
in perfect condition. The bus has 
135,000 miles on the same set of 
bearings and still going strong.” 
(dgf is the companion product to 
Miracle Power used by engine re- 
builders for dry 
pre-lubrication 
during assembly ). 

—Name on request 


At gas stations, 
gorages, Kaiser-Frazer, 
Ford and other 
cor dealers 
75c¢ 


finde ¥ 1000 Mit», 
*84n Gas ond a4) 


Preve ay a i : 
“Engine Ulcers” 
caused by Dry STARTING * 


*During stops, oil drains into the crank- 
case. When you start, it takes up to five 
minutes for oil to return to all vital parts. 
Meantime, dry metal grinds against dry 
metal. This, plus acid etching, causes 
“Engine Ulcers” ...leadsto costly repairs. 


a net | 


Treats the Engine, Net the Oil is 


Miracle Power Division 
THE AP PARTS CORPORATION 
319 AP BUILDING, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Manufacturers of: AP Mileage Cetling Muftlers and Pipes 
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[Continued from page 13] 
in television? Herbert J. Brown, Pittston, 
Penn, 


A: Legally, real money cannot be used. 
“Stage money” has become part of our 
language. However, when the Treasury 
Department puts on a TV show it uses 
authentic currency, 


Q: If a half-filled container of water 
weighs 5 pounds and a live 5-pound fish 
is placed in it, what will the total weight 
be? Ray Bailey, Columbia, S. €. 


A: Ten pounds; five plus five equal 
ten under any conditions. 


Q: Does the Mason and Dixon’s line 


pass through Missouri? Merrill Powell. 
Peoria, [ll 


A: It ends nearly 600 miles from Mis- 
souri. This line has become associated in 
the public mind with slavery days and 
as a demarcation between slave and free 
states. Yet it was surveyed nearly a cen- 
tury earlier than the CG ivil War and when 
slav ery had not become a bitter question, 
Further, the line was run by two English- 
men, Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon, who were employed by other 
Englishmen, Lord Baltimore. who owned 
Maryland, and the Penn family, owners 
of Pennsylvania. The owners bickered 
over the boundary for many years before 
hiring the surveyors. Work began No- 
vember 15, 1763, and ended December 
26. 1767. Stone markers were placed every 
mile, and at the five-mile marks were 
larger stones with the coat of arms of 
Lord Baltimore on the south side and 
that of the Penn family on the north. 
Not until many years later was it con- 
sidered the boundary between free and 
slave states. 


Q: A western friend says skis 10 and 
12 feet long are used in this country. 
This true? Calvin J. Houghton. Paul 
Smith’s, N. Y. 


A: Yes, by many men on the west slope 
of the Sierra Nevada range in California, 
Electric companies have built open 
flumes from dams and lakes to power 
stations and they must be patrolled. The 
timbered box channel has heavy over- 
head cross braces every four-feet or so. 
These are covered with snow in winter 
and men who patrol the flumes need long 
skis to span two or three. Flume patrol- 
men, working in high mountains, be- 
come highly expert skiers and so accus- 
tomed to the long gear they use it in 
going to and from flumes and in shooting 
down mountainsides. After all, the man 
who first skied in this country was a Nor- 
wegian called “Snowshoe Thompson,” 
employed soon after the gold rush to 
carry mail across the mountains in winter. 


Q: When was “In God We Trust” first 
stamped on U.S. coins? Ada Long, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A: In 1864. 


Q: When was chewing gum invented? 
Gene Grahame, St. Paul, Minn. 


A: You curious guys keep pushing us 
back to unrecorded times where there 
can be no definite answer. Since men 
began walking on two legs they've prob- 
ably been chewing something, a leaf, a 
twig, the sap hardening on bark of 
spruce and other eyergreen trees. North- 
ern Indians in America were chewing 
resins before Leif Ericson’s voyages, as 
boys in northern states did so many cen- 
turies later. Even today farmers pluck a 
stalk of hay and chew the sweet pulpy 
core. Chewing leaves and grass undoubt- 
edly led to use of the basic masticatory 
favorites of today. The betel-nut chewers 
of Malaya must have discovered these 
palm seeds thousands of years ago and 
today untold millions of people use them 
from cradle to erave. Early Mexican and 
Central American people thus found the 
hardened sap of the sapodilla tree made 
an excellent cud, and Americans, calling 
it chicle, use thousands of tons of it. Men 
under Cortes were first Europeans to 
learn its use, Belore its introduction in 
the U.S. we used gums from yarious na- 
tive trees. When these were commercial- 
ized, paraffin wax was added, and a flavor. 
First introduction of chicle from Mexico 
was based on its use as a rubber substi- 
tute, and when it was first used for chew- 
ing it was called “rubber gum.” The 
American Chicle Company reported g eTOss 
sales in 1951 of $38,350,456. This com- 
pany is now producing “chlorophyll” 
gum. 


Q: How heavy was the armor worn in 
the Middle Ages? Jack Seldes. Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 


A: It is said that some suits weighed 
more than 100 pounds but that was un- 
usual. Chain mail was the lightest and a 
suit in the Metropolitan Museum weighs 
$1 pounds. A specimen in Vienna hits 85 
pounds. Armor was first made to defend 
against the new crossbow in the twelfth 
century. The crusades also taught its 
value. Gunpowder brought an end to its 
use except in jousting, though officers 
and cavalry wore certain pieces until 
about 1700. 


Q: How did the term “stuffed shirt” 
originate? Martin Deeb, Brooklyn, New 


York. 


A: Fay Templeton, Weber and Fields 
star, is credited with applying it to 
John W. (“Bet a Million”) Gates in 
1899. However, John Quincy Adams, 
who died in 1848, used in his diary the 
term “stuffed cravat.” Those were days 
when crayats were so frilly and yolumi- 
nous they covered a shirt front. The 
phrase is applied to one who hides medi- 
ocrity behind a pompous manner, though 
Miss Templeton was undoubtedly mak- 
ing a jest as Gates was well known in 
New York stage and night life. 


Q: Do crocodiles live to be 100 years 
old? Robert Blum, Chicago, Ill. 


A: Such claims have been made, espe- 
cially for the sacred sort in India, but 
definite proof is lacking. Captive croco- 
diles have lived fifty years without show- 
ing signs of old age. 


* 


Q: What was the longest major-league 
baseball game, in time, and the longest 
scoreless tie? Ben Jacobson, Bronx, New 


York. 


A: Twenty years after Brooklyn and 
Boston staged their record 26-inning I—l 
tie in 1920, with pitchers Cadore and 
Oeschger going the route, the same clubs 
spent 5 hours and 19 minutes playing 20 
innings. That’s the time record. Brook- 
lyn won, 6-2. The National League also 
staged the longest scoreless tie, Brooklyn 
and Cincinnati going 20 innings in 4 
hours, 40 minutes in 1946, 


Q: How many buildings in Rocke- 
feller Center and how many people work 
in it? Axel Larsen, Duluth, Minn. 


A: In the west end, known as Radio 
City, are five buildings. Ten more form 
the eastern end. The entire project 
covers nearly 13 acres. Those working 
there number more than 32,000, in addi- 
tion to which it is estimated that 128,000 
more enter daily on business or sight- 
seeing, 


Q: What states are crossed by the con- 
tinental divide? J. H. Jackson, Tacoma, 
Wash. 


A: It enters from Mexico in south- 
western New Mexico, crosses that state, 
Colorado and Wyoming to Yellowstone 
Park, forms part of the Idaho-Montana 
boundary, then crosses western Montana 
to Glacier Park and Canada. 


Q: Do British ships get lower rates 
through the Panama Canal? W. E. Tin- 
gle, Butte, Neb. 


A: No. Before and after the canal was 
opened to traffic in 1914, Great Britain, 
then the greatest sea power, tried diplo- 
matically to influence rates. Today rates 
are the same for all nations, except that 
in time of war, vessels carrying supplies 
for the Armed Forces of the U.S. pass toll- 
free. 


Q: What is the difference between a 
flounder and a fluke? Ernest Markowitz. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


A: Fluke is a word loosely applied 
to any flatfish or flounder. Flounder once 
had a loose application as its origin 
comes from a word meaning flat. Now it 
applies to one of several species of flat- 
fish. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting, 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 


sonal reply, provided it is accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The most interesting questions and their 
answers will be printed. Address your 
questions to TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-8, 
67 West 44 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Americas First Gin 
is Americas Best Gin! 


BEST FOR MIXING -BEST STRAIGHT 
BECAUSE IT’S THE GIN THAT 


pel Aad 
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FLEISCHMANN’S GIN 


*FIRST GIN DISTILLED IN AMERICA + DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN + 90 PROOF. 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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Pleasure Island 


aa 

An island of ice in the midst of a sparkling mountain lake ... that’s what 
dreams are made of! And on that island a tall, frosty drink made with 
Seagram’s 7 Crown... that’s the whiskey perfect drinks are made of ! 
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SEAGRAMS 7 CROWN. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
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Martin K. Tytell with equipment used in building a typewriter to forge the script of the original Alger Hiss machine. 


THE #7500 TYPEWRITER 
TD BUILT FOR ALGER HISS 


As far as typewriter-expert Tytell knew, a job like the one Alger Hiss 
lawyers wanted had never been done before. This is how he did it 


BY MARTIN TYTELL AS TOLD TO HARRY KURSH 


than two months after Alger Hiss, convicted of perjury, 

had implied that he was the victim of a “forgery by 

typewriter.” I was sitting at my desk behind a jungle 
of papers and typewriter parts when a tall, lean young 
man of about 28 came in. He carried a bulging brief case 
by its handle and, standing over my desk, peered intently 
at me from behind thick horn-rimmed glasses. 

He identified himself as a member of the Hiss defense 
staff and seemed to have trouble expressing what was on 


| t began for me in the latter part of March 1950, less 


his mind. He stammered for a few moments. “I once read 
something about you,” he said. 

Then he came right to the point. “Do you believe type- 
writers can be duplicated?” he asked. 

“I don’t see why not,” I replied. 

He sat down on a stool near my desk. “Do you think 
you can duplicate a typewriter?” His eyes had an anxious 
look. : 

“I’ve never given it any real thought. What have you 
in mind?” 
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Typed characters greatly enlarged show marked peculiarities, but not all are attributable to type itself. Heaviness at 


” 4)? 


ferences between the two samples of “t” and the two of “u” are more probably due to different ribbons. Faults in “o 
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CAN THE EXPERTS BE FOOLED? 


Is forgery by typewriter possible? 

Can questioned-document experts be 
fooled into identifying typescript as having 
come from one typewriter when it really 
came from another? 


Until the completion of the remarkable 
experiment described in this story, experts 
were positive of their ability to identify 


typescript correctly. Men have served time 
in jail or been subject to heavy judgment 
because of such expert “identification” of 
typewritten documents. 

A serious doubt is now thrown on the 
validity of convictions based on such “ex- 
pert” testimony. Certainly judges and juries 
will henceforth require much more proof 
than formerly to establish that a typescript 
did or did not come from a specified type- 
writer.—The Editors 


He sat straight up. Then, looking squarely at me, he said, 
“Alger Hiss’s attorney, Chester ‘T. Lane, would like to 
engage you to assist in proving that two typewriters can be 
madeé to type so much alike that it would be confusing for 
experts to distinguish between documents typed on either 
of them.” 

“Hiss had two jury trials,” I said. “And he was convicted. 
How many trials do you want? It would be a waste of time 
even to try.’ 

He thanked me for my opinion and left, but only to 
return the following day. “I know how you feel about the 
case,” he said, “but we're not asking you to be pro- or anti- 
Hiss. Would you be willing to take the job:on as an experi- 
ment?” 

Actually, my first reaction was that I didn’t want to have 
anything to do with the controversial Hiss case. I thought 
I'd discourage him. I told him I could not guarantee suc- 
cess, since I had never attempted such a job. 

“Whatever results I come up with,” I added, “will 
become public information. I don’t withhold any of my 
knowledge from document experts. If I should fail, it 
would undoubtedly hurt your case. 

“It probably would,” he said, “but we want an intensive 
scientific study. We're willing to take a chance on the re- 
sults, if you ‘re willing, of course, to take a chance on your 
reputation.” 

I thought it was shrewd of him to put it that way. Then 
I said emphatically, “But if I do succeed, it will upset the 
entire theory of identifying typewritten documents. It 
might even set criminals free. It might cast doubt on every 
conviction ever obtained based on typewritten evidence. 


bottom of “A” and lightness at top, break in tail of “p’ 


and “w” are probably type defects, but fault in “b” 


Don’t you know the experts haye never even considered 
the possibility that typewriters can be forged?” 

His answer was simple. “That’s quite true. The ends 
of justice, however, are served only when all known factors 
concerning evidence have been exposed and properly con- 
sidered under law.’ 

Finally I agreed to take the as: ignment on the condi- 
tion that I do it only in my spare time, in my own way, 
without control or dictation from any members of the Hiss 
defense staff, and purely as a se ientific experiment. He 
agreed to this and said Chester Lane would draw up the 
agreement. 

Newspaper columnists around the country have been at- 
tempting to explain how I did the job, some reporting my 
fee as high as $30,000. As to how I did the job, not one 
guessed correctly. As to how much I got for the job, I can 
lay that erroneous report to rest right now. 

On April 17, 1950, Chester Lane came to my office with 
a written agreement, which stated I was to receive $2,500 
in advance to conduct the experiment and that upon the 
completion of my work I was to receive another $5,000. 
That’s what I got. However, the agreement further stated: 

“It is understood that you will work solely from [ype 
written] samples without access to or inspection of the 
machine on which the samples are typed.” 

Actually, it was the Hiss defense staff that had found 
Woodstock No. 230,099 even though more than two dozen 
FBI men had turned Washington, D.C., inside out to find 
it. Edward McLean, one of Hiss’s attorneys, in April 1949, 
traced it to a man named Ira Lockey. a tr ucker who said 
he had gotten it from a family named Marlow in exchange 


and in middle stem of “m” are probably type defects, but dif- 


taken together with fault in adjoining letter might be flaw in roller. 


for a house-moving job. 1 knew this; and my original im- 
pression was that I would simply make castings of the 
machine’s individual type faces, insert them in a similar 
Woodstock model and adjust the entire machine to re- 
produce the original. The realization that 1 would have 
to work without the actual machine before me stunned 
me. I was to work only with spectmens of typing from the 
so-called Hiss Woodstock. But that made the challenge all 
the greater, and I decided to go ahead. 

Like millions of Americans | had followed accounts of 
the Alger Hiss trials, but throughout both of them (the 
first trial ended in a hung jury) I was also busy with my 
chores running the Tytell Typewriter Company at my two- 
story Fulton Street shop in lower Manhattan. It’s a quarter- 
million dollar business I’ve built up from scratch over the 
past fifteen years—buying, renting, repairing and selling 
typewriters. I am 39 years old, but I've been handling 
typewriters more than half my lifetime. As a result | have 
been able to acquire certain skills that have given me an 
international reputation, mainly because I can convert, 
within twenty-four hours, any standard American type- 
writer to type in practically any language you can name. 
When I was a GI in the last war, the OSS had me “dis- 
charged” from the Army for three months so that I could 
fulfill a top-secret typewriter project. I am consulted regu- 
larly by criminologists. 

It was typewriter evidence that formed the core of the 
case against Alger Hiss. He was convicted officially on 
two counts of perjury committed before an espionage- 
hunting federal grand jury in December 1948. But even 
a school kid knew that behind [Continued on page 64] 
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“He took the bull away by drag- 
ging his cape along the ground. . . .” 


GLORY" BEAST 


BY WILLIAM PP. McGIVERN 
Illustrated by Fred Ludekens 
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The life of Dominguin, the greatest young matador in Spain today, is wealth and fame, 
and with his rescue in the ring of his most ambitious rival, he hit a new peak of triumph. 
But the one enemy he can never conquer is the one that has given him everything 


t 25, Luis Miguel is the greatest bullfighter in Spain. 
A tall, slim, powerfully built young man, Dominguin, 
as he’s known in the ring, earns a quarter of a million 
dollars in the six-month, March to October, bullfight- 
ing season. In that period he faces more than 200 bulls and 
risks his neck, and all other parts of his handsome anatomy, 
dozens of times against each bull. He has been fighting the 
bulls since childhood; he plans to keep on fighting them 
as long as he can, always remembering, or trying not to 
remember, this grim prediction of the bull ring: “There are 


no great, old toreros. The great ones die in the ring.’ 

I met Dominguin in Valencia where he was headlining a 
week of corridas, the most glittering attraction in this bois- 
terous summer fiesta. For that week he was the most im- 
portant man in town. His stern, arrogant face stared out 
from the 6-foot posters that were plastered over bars, on 
news kiosks, and against every available wall. Haberdash- 
eries displayed silk ties with his hand-painted image on 
them, and in souvenir shops that same likeness was burned 
onto the tops of wooden cigaret boxes, and stamped on 
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stationery and metal paper weights. He was at the Vic- 
toria Hotel, the best in Valencia, but even if it had been 
a third-class pension it would have been easy to find. There 
were crowds at the entrance all day long, crowds that had 
gathered the minute the news spread that he had arrived. 
There were women nursing babies at their bare brown 
breasts, substantial businessmen, flocks of scampering kids, 
and elegant creatures in Balenciagas standing on tiptoe 
to peer into the dim lobby. The Guardia Civil was on 
hand, of course, very smart in green drill uniforms, Napo- 
leonic hats, and slung carbines, ostensibly to keep traffic 
moving. But they didn’t fool anyone. They were there 
just like everyone else to catch a glimpse of Dominguin 
if he came down to the dining room. This was at | o'clock. 
At 4:30 when his Hispano-Suiza was waiting to take him 
to the bull ring, the crowds had grown to several hundred 
persons. Then the Guardia Civil had some real work to 
do—chasing amateur photographers off the tops of nearby 
cars, and intercepting small fry trying to sneak into the 
hotel. 


hen I talked with Dominguin that day after lunch he 

was lying on a bed in his suite wearing only a pair 
of white shorts and a tiny mother-of-pearl bull’s horn on a 
gold chain around his neck. On the second bed lay his 
older brother, Pepe, a mediocre matador, who gets fights 
only by virtue of Dominguin’s influence. If a manager 
wants Dominguin to head an important fiesta, it’s said, 
then he’d better find room somewhere in the show for 
Pepe. Pepe is likable, and tries hard, and no one seems 
to resent Dominguin’s efforts to keep him working. 

The atmosphere was like that of a boxer’s dressing room. 
A squarely built man with a brown cigaret in his mouth 
stood at the door keeping out the curious and the un- 
wanted. Dominguin’s valet, an energetic monkey of a 
man, was always busy on the phone. He handled nearly 
all the calls. Only one in ten was important enough to 
get through to Dominguin. Two reporters talked with 
Dominguin’s manager, and four important local aficionados 
stood between the matadors’ beds—listening to one of their 
group who was telling a story about a monastic moun- 
taineer with a variety of absurd sexual problems. 

The feeling in the room was tense with the coming fight, 
but orderly and businesslike. And to remind you that the 
business was a bloody one, a banderillero was sitting by 
the window carefully inspecting the points of Dominguin’s 
swords. 

Dominguin rolled over to the edge of the bed to make 
room for me to sit down, and the muscles moved power- 
fully under his smooth tanned hide. He is a splendidly 
assembled animal, with the slim, graceful build of a Sugar 
Ray Robinson. His stomach is flat and hard, and his chest 
swells into strong well-proportioned shoulders. His right 
arm—the sword arm that has killed 1,700 bulls—is noticeably 
thicker than his left. There are scars on his legs and torso, 
one on the inside of each thigh, two high on his chest, and 
one long ragged streak across his stomach. On his back, 
half an inch from his spine, there is a depression from a 
goring that looks deep enough to hide a billiard ball. The 
scars seem incongruous on his superb body—like chips on 
a Wedgewood vase. 

He was relaxed and poised, but not in a particularly good 
mood, I saw. The day before he had been cheerful, pre- 
paring for the important first day of the week of corridas. 
The interview had been easy to arrange. He likes Ameri- 
cans and is flattered by their interest in the bullfight—and 
he had talked freely of his early life. But now he was 
changed; moody and reserved. 

“You saw the corrida, eh?” he asked me. 

I told him I had seen it. 

“I was a great rabbit-killer,” he said disgustedly. 

Dominguin had drawn two bad bulls his first day, tricky, 
unmanageable animals. They were smart and cautious. 
Something in their dim furious brains told them the cape 
was a delusion. They wouldn't charge it. They hooked at 


Dominguin’s gleaming brocaded legs instead, breaking up 
his graceful passes. It had been a dangerous afternoon, 
worse than one with good bulls, but the crowd hadn't liked 
it. They had jammed the plaza to see Dominguin at his 
best, and this wasn’t Dominguin at his best. The bull ring 
crowd is tough. Never mind the fellow’s triumph last week, 
they say. Today is the one that counts. Let him show some- 
thing, or risk a shower of cushions on his head. 

The bullfight, a 2,000-year-old spectacle, is a competition, 
not only between a man and a bull, but between man and 
man. Each matador fights the brother toreros on the card. 
He fights for the pistol-sharp oles! of the crowd, the nod 
of the judge that can give him the ears, the tail, or in 
a very rare case, the hoof of the bull as a token of his 
brilliance and courage. This is what the crowd pays to 
see—brave men, in some cases suicidal men, outdoing each 
other for its approval. : 

Yesterday there were no cushions for Dominguin, but 
the coolness was bad enough. To complete his annoyance, 
the day’s honors were carried by a sensational young mad- 
man from Candia named Litri. All Spain was beginning to 
buzz about this Litri. He was an intense, black-browed, 
black-haired 19-year-old torero, with an electric quality 
about him that some aficionados were comparing to that 
of Manolete. Some said his recklessness, his madness wasn’t 
bullfighting; it was Russian roulette. But this was a minority 
view. Litri was on the way up, a new wonder boy of the 
ring. Today comparisons were being drawn between him 
and Dominguin. In the cafes where the aficionados pored 
over bullfight papers and drank thick sweet coffee, the 
argument was as hot as the afternoon. Dominguin or Litri. 
Litri or Dominguin. Dominguin is a ballet dancer, sneered 
the Litri clique. Litri is a madman, without poetry or 
style, retorted the Dominguin faction. Things were shap- 
ing up to a showdown. Wait until this afternoon, senor, 
both sides said confidently. You'll see. . . . 

“You saw it, eh?” Dominguin said, frowning. “Well, these 
crowds know nothing. They talk, talk, talk, that’s all. Be- 
fore the rings were made bigger, before we got these big 
crowds, the people who went to bullfights knew something. 
But now, it’s different. Most of the people don’t under- 
stand it. If no one is gored, they think it’s no good.” He 
shook his head, and took two cigarets from the table be- 
side his bed and gave me one. There were fifty or sixty 
there in the open drawer. Dominguin gives a handful to 
his valet occasionally to pass around the room. But he 
didn’t now; he wasn’t in that sort of mood. “That's why 
these young fools get killed. They try to show a crowd— 
a crowd that doesn’t know anything—how good they are. 
They can’t do it with honest stuff, so they use a lot of 
crazy innovations, theatrics, things like that, and they keep 
it up till they get hurt.” 

“Like Litri, perhaps,” I said. 

“Litri is a brave man,” Dominguin said. “But he’s reck- 
less. He thinks more about the crowds than he does the 
bull.” 


ll e was interrupted by a waiter who had brought up a tray 
of coffee, and couldn’t resist the opportunity to shake 
hands with the maestro. Dominguin thanked him for his 
expression of good wishes, and the man went away beam- 
ing. Dominguin drank his coffee then, frowning. He eats 
nothing the day of a fight, and drinks only two cups of 
coffee with milk. He goes into the ring, light, bone-dry. 
After the fight he eats a four-course dinner. His weight 
is no problem. Any excess boils away under his heavy, stiff 
uniform in the baking plaza. 

“A torero must have courage,” he said, putting the cup 
down. “But he must have knowledge too. It takes more 
knowledge than courage to fight a bull. If you didn’t know 
the bulls, then that would be courage. Or craziness. But 
when you know the bull, you don’t have to be crazy. And 
the courage you show has sense to it.” He was afraid he 
wasn’t making himself clear. Dominguin speaks English 
slowly, but fairly well. A tutor travels with him, and he 


takes lessons when he can. “You see, the idea is not to be 
gored,” he said with a little smile. “You use your courage 
to get close to the horns and your knowledge to keep 
from getting too close. There are things I’m afraid of, like 
flying, but I’m not afraid of the bulls. I respect them, but 
I know them too well to fear them.” 

Dominguin knows his bulls, obviously. His banderillero, 
Ramon Salitas, had told me yesterday at the plaza de toros, 
“Luis knows bulls better than any man in Spain. Watch 
him! He’s never wrong. El toro makes all the mistakes.” 

Dominguin doesn’t see the bulls before a corrida; in the 
first fifty or sixty seconds after el toro makes his entrance 
Dominguin learns all he needs to know—how the bull sees, 
runs, stops, and hooks. When he meets the bull he gambles 
his life on the correctness of his observations. 


ominguin is a cool, flawless fighting machine in the ring, 
but, as is the fate of fancy dans, or performers who 
are a little too good, he is more respected than admired by 
bull ring crowds. He has to win them over every time he 
fights. The audience doesn’t get hysterical at his mere ap- 
pearance—as they did with Manolete. Dominguin is no 


guileless show-off, eager and desperate to shock a crowd at. 


any cost. He is a subtle, shrewd person, but a good enough 
showman to infuse his performance with crowd-pleasing 
dramatics and excitement. He knows when to make things 
look tough, and when to make them look easy; after a 
particularly brilliant bit of work he accepts the crowds’ 
cheers with a pleased but deprecating smile, as if to tell 
them it wasn’t so difficult after all. 
This boyish modesty is no clue 
to Dominguin’s own estimate of 
himself, however. He’s the best, 
and at times he lets everyone 
know it. Some experts credit the 
crowd’s wait-and-see attitude 
toward him to his alternate moods 
of arrogance and modesty, and 
his personality which, out of the 
ring, is on the chilly side. A story 
has it that three weeks after Man- 
olete’s death, Dominguin scored 
a great success in Madrid. From 
the center of the plaza he shouted, 
“Now J am the first bullfighter of 
Spain.” Apocryphal or not, the 
story is widely believed and sits 
far from well with Spanish 
aficionados, who insist it is their 
privilege to determine who is “the 
first in Spain.” 

The day before, in Domin- 
guin’s second fight, a rather typi- 
cal instance of the crowd's atti- 
tude toward him had déccurred. 
For the kill, he led the bull to 
the barrera, directly before the 
seat of an old friend. This friend 
had once jokingly told Domin- 
guin that spectators in the barrera 
seats were as close to the bull as 
the matador—and since they 
weren't afraid, why should the 
matador be? Dominguin leaned 
against the barrera, one arm 
thrown languidly over it, and 
drew the bull past him in four 
successive charges. Each charge 
was Close, each time the thrusting 
horn seemed bent straight for 
Dominguin’s taut stomach, but 
Dominguin, back pressed against 
the barrera, unable to save him- 
self if he made the smallest mis- 
calculation, grinned and shouted 


aa 


to his alarmed friend, “Now, he’s even closer to you. Would 
you like him in your lap?” 

Dramatic and dangerous as this was, the crowd was un- 
enthusiastic. It was too gay, too contemptuous—contemptu- 
ous of the bull, the corrida, the crowd itself. That night 
in the cafes the feat was dismissed as “prankish” and “the- 
atrical.”” Spaniards prefer their bullfighters on the dark, 
tragic side. They adore the blood-and-thunder madness of 
a Litri. 

However, the bullfight crowd is constant only in fickle- 
ness. Nearly every corrida has its hero and goat, and the 
next day the roles may be reversed. Had Dominguin’s 
over-all performance been excellent, the crowd might have 
regarded this one contemptuous gesture as the last proof 
of his magnificence. But he’d had a bad day and they 
weren't going to excuse him for one daring “prank.” 

Dominguin, like all matadors, is keemly sensitive to the 
crowd. It is the one, infallible barometer of his fortune, 
position, and aspirations. 

“Yesterday, I couldn’t do much with those bastards they 
gave me,” he said. “But thé crowd didn’t understand. 
Throw yourself on the horns, they yell. It’s getting worse 
all the time, because the young matadors, the ones coming 
up now, are trying to thrill a crowd that wants only danger. 
And the old ones try to keep up with the young ones. Why 
don’t we quit? I don’t know. But we never do. Look at the 
cuadrillas. Full of old matadors, who work as banderilleros 
or picadores to stay in the corridas. They even sweep up, if 
that’s all they can get.” [Continued on page 59] 
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Photos for TRUE by Bob Boughton 


Bob kept twelve catcher boats busy harpooning the whales he spotted. 


THE THINGS YOU CAN 
0) WITH A WINDMITL 


Wy rol Rp. Smith 


The first time Bob Boughton took a helicopter out on a major mission, he set a 
rotary-wing cross-country record, and ever since he’s been doing things with it that 
nobody did before, including prospecting for gold and helping to catch 500 whales 


he take-off and landing area that Bob Boughton 
used on his most recent job as a paid helicopter 
operator was the deck of a ship cruising off the 
west coast of South America. His job was to spot 
prey for the small attack boats of a whaling fleet. Every 
morning at 6, he and his windmill would set out from 
the factory ship on a search course, keeping in touch 
by radio with routine calls every ten minutes, and 
action calls whenever he saw a whale. 
In one sense, he was working for the whaling fleet— 
a sort of seagoing United Nations which sailed from 
Germany, had its main offices in New York, was owned 
by a Belgian-born Greek living in Paris, was manned 
by Germans and Norwegians, and flew the flags of 
Panama and Honduras. In another sense he was work- 
ing for Stanley Hiller, the American boy wonder of 
the helicopter business, who became head of a com- 
pany manufacturing helicopters when he was still of 
college age, and ever since has been turning out 
machines and keeping a sharp eye cocked to extend 


their civilian use. Boughton, in fact, was under con- 
tract to Hiller. But Boughton was also working for 
himself. Five years ago he took off on his first full- 
fledged job as a helicopter pilot and promptly set a 
new distance record for helicopter travel. Ever since, 
he has been doing things in helicopters that hadn't 
been done before. 

Conventional airmen who fly fast and far are toler- 
antly aware of the things a helicopter can’t do. They 
are inclined to look down on the windmill’s average 
top speed of around 80 miles an hour, its puny range 
of a couple of hundred miles. The view they take of 
the helicopter today is probably much like the view 
that experienced locomotive engineers took of the 
airplane forty years ago—sure, it may have special 
uses here and there, but basically it’s just a gadget. 
Only recently has the Air Force, counting up 10,000 
casualties safely evacuated from Korea by helicopters, 
come to endorse the whirlybird as a machine entitled 
to really serious consideration in its own right. The 


Bob Boughton has landed helicopters on Alaskan and Antarctic ice, Venezuelan swamp, and here, on Arizona’s desert. 


With the Olympic fleet: A catcher boat harpoons a whale. Later, the factory-ship crew makes quick work of the carcass. 
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Twelve catchers, like the Chaser, kept the Challenger’s oil-rendering boilers busy with as many as 100 whales a day. 


other services are atso looking to Sikorsky and Bell, Pia- 
secki and Hiller to fill what is turning out to be a crying 
need for helicopters, and because the machines are not 
yet manufactured on large-scale production lines, the gap 
is hard to fill. Not long ago an Air Force officer in Japan 
stated in an excess of enthusiasm that “there’s no limit to 
the helicopter’s possibilities.” In a somewhat more sober 
vein he added, “I'll bet some ingenious guy is using one 
for something new at this very moment.” That could well 
have been, indeed. And the ingenious guy could well have 
been Bob Boughton, who has probably had at least as 
much practice at using helicopters for something new as 
anybody else in the business. 

Boughton got into helicopter pioneering by way of pilot 
training in the Army Air Force during World War II and 
chauffeuring B-25’s around the continental United States. 
When he got out, of the AAF, he had, like a lot of other 
young men, a love of flying and no place to use it. He also 
had about $800 saved up, and he invested this in heli- 
copter flying lessons, which came at $50 each. That $800, 
as he would tell you eloquently, has sent him from his 
native California to some of the most unlikely places on 
the globe. 

There were only ten helicopter pilots on the West Coast 
at the time, and after a Civil Aeronautics Administration 
man from Washington had given him a license, he had no 
trouble putting his new profession into practice. One M. C. 
Smith of Crescent City, California, had bought a war- 
surplus R-4B Sikorsky, and he hired Bob to fly it on aerial 
fish-spotting expeditions. The pair never got around to 
spotting fish. 


A phone call came from James Chase, a Seattle mining: - 


equipment manufacturer. He wanted to hire the helicopter 
to search for gold in British Columbia, and Bob Boughton 
was off on the longest cross-country trip any helicopter 
pilot had ever made—the 1,400 miles from Los Angeles 
to Prince George, British Columbia. 

Sixty years ago a prospector named Three-finger Pete and 


his half-breed sidekick came down the north side of Ice 
Mountain, near the Fraser River northeast of Prince 
George, and found a stream choked by a 800-by-300-yard 
gandbar. From that sandbar they brought out $80,000 
worth of gold. Before heading for Prince George and a 
lusty celebration, they made a map, each taking half. ‘The 
half-breed was knifed to death in a saloon brawl, and his 
half of the map vanished. 

Pete outfitted another expedition and headed back that 
same season. He was never heard of again. Since then, 
many parties have failed to find Ice Mountain and a num- 
ber of planes have crashed in the wild back country. 

James Chase had lost two planes looking for the area 
before the war put an end to such jaunts. But in 1947, 
Harry Burke, a sourdough prospector, had come out of 
the Canadian wilds and “sought Chase in Seattle with a 
tale that put the helicopter expedition under way. Besides 
Boughton and Chase and Burke, the party also included 
Smith, who had driven up from Crescent City, and two 
“bodyguards” whose job it was to keep the expedition 
a secret. 

From Prince George, the party moved 60 miles up the 
Fraser River to an advance base that had been set up to 
bolster the short range of the helicopter. A week after Bob 
left Los Angeles, he was flying 78-year-old Harry Burke 
over the up-and-down country along the northern extrem- 
ities of the Continental Divide. It was June, and the glaciers 
were crevassing and the muskeg was like a canvas-covered 
swimming pool. For three days they flew off a wet meadow, 


and Harry kept saying that he’d know what he was looking 


for when he saw it, but that the country looked all the 
same to him from above the trees. 

“Sonny.” he'd say, turning to Boughton, who is a slight 
5 feet 7, “that mought be the crick we want down there, 
but I ain’t sure from up here.” Bob would take her down 
until the downwash of the rotors had the treetops moving, 
and then Harry would say, “Nope, sonny, that ain’t it. 


Up they'd go again, and Bob would whirl off toward 


\ 


- oaks 7 
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In one year, Bob Boughton, here in a Sikorsky, dropped 185 tons of dust and 45,000 gallons of spray on California crops, 


their camp at the meadow for refueling. Two and a half 
hours is maximum flying time for an R-4B. By the third 
day, Bob was feeling out of sorts. The country was the 
kind that would get any pilot down. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Bob again gassed his 
flutterbuggy and restudied his meager charts. He said, a bit 
shortly, “Hop in, Pop,” and they were off again to the 
northeast. As they leveled out over a stream that charged 
down from a rocky hillside, Harry slapped his knee and 


said, “That’s it, sonny. Follow the crick till you come to 


that pass.” . 

They fluttered out over a natural basin, closed on three 
sides by a mountain range. Most of the valley was mush. 
A stream had left its bed, filled with the waters from the 
melting snows. To one side was the glacier. This was Ice 
Mountain. As he floated down over the valley, Bob saw 
that the glacier was the only place on which to land. He 
perched lightly and kept the rotors whirling, for the ice 
was sun-rotted. 

Harry hopped onto the crevassed ice and hobbled down 
off the glacier with his sampling tools and his poke bags. 
When he came back up the glacier a half hour later, he 
was swinging a heavily loaded poke. “Nuggets as big as 
your thumb everywhere, sonny,” he said, swinging the bag 
around his head. Back in Prince George, Harry's quick take 
assayed at $4,500. The helicopter, for a maximum flying 
time of 100 hours, had cost Chase $3,000. 

When Bob pushed off that glacier, it was with new 
respect for the grizzled old guy he’d been taxiing around 
this no-man’s land. He whirled up and hovered over the 
valley. The potholes were natural sluiceboxes, and in them 
the runoff from the surrounding hills must have been col- 
lecting for centuries. The bottom of each one of them 
glinted in the sunlight. Everything in the area pointed to 
this as a gold outcropping from a mother lode. 

Once the expedition was back in Prince George, Smith 
and Boughton’s contract with Chase was terminated. Chase 
and his party set off for Seattle to organize an overland 


expedition and stake claims before the snows came. And 
Bob Boughton, by helicopter, and M. C. Smith, by car, 
headed for Crescent City, California. They weren't going 
down to look for fish this time, either. They were going to 
get the Sikorsky tuned up and file prospecting papers with 
Ottawa. The ethics of prospectors are the same as those 
of early birds. 

It took three weeks to obtain the proper papers. In the 
meantime, Bob had the helicopter primed and Smith 
formed a syndicate with four other members besides 
Boughton and himself, including a geologist, a mining 
engineer and two woodsmen. Bob figured that with six 
men, at 80 acres to the claim, they could take care of that 
Ice Mountain sandbar. 

On July 22, the party met in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia. From there, Bob was to take the helicopter in alone 
for the first staking. The other five were to drive to Prince 
George, and from there be flown in individually to stake 
their claims. 

The first stop Boughton made for gas was at Chilliwock. 
He was met there by a pair of Canadian pilot-mounties 
who'd followed him from Vancouver. Politely but firmly 
they asked him to return to Vancouver. There he was told 
that the Department of Mines and Minerals had ruled 
that the Americans were taking unfair advantage of Cana- 
dian citizens who were at the time unable to purchase heli- 
copters. It was a bleak day for the Californians. Chase’s 
pack train was working its way in from Grande Prairie. 
‘They never made it either. The weather caught them and 
they had to turn back. Millions of dollars worth of gold is 
lying out under the sky, waiting to be claimed on Ice 
Mountain’s sandbar—unless Harry Burke has managed to 
get back in and place his stakes. 

The second round-trip flight of the old Sikorsky about 
did her in, and back in Crescent City, M. C. Smith was 
temporarily out of the helicopter business. 

But Bob Boughton is not a boy to be grounded for long. 
The British Columbia trip had [Continued on page 80] 
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There are more characters and angles around a racetrack than Damon 
Runyon ever wrote about, and Pete Hoxie knows them all. The 
one thing he’s never seen, though, is a horseplayer that died broke 


BY MAURICE ZOLOTOW 


Illustrated by William Ressler 


ete Hoxie, 42 years old, is standing around 

the clubhouse entrance of a large race track 

near New York City. He peers at the flotsam 

of well-dressed men and women with the hard 

eager faces, drifting through the gates, clutch- 
ing binoculars and form-charts. When he gets 
bored, he shifts his stance and slowly starts moving. 
All day long he meanders like this around the 
track, along the clubhouse benches, down in the 
paddock area, on the lawn, in the restaurants, the 
men’s rooms, by the pari-mutuel windows and in 
the thickly crowded betting ring under the grand- 
stand. 

Twenty thousand hysterical human beings charge 
the air with electricity and millions of dollars 
change hands, but Mr. Hoxie never watches the 
horses. He watches the people who watch the horses. 
Six days a week, Monday through Saturday, from 
noon until 5:30, hé watches the people. Rain or 
shine, good days and bad, track fast or muddy, 
he’s out there, sauntering around, covering maybe 
five or six miles every day, his arches throbbing 
with pain and his ankles aching from exhaustion; 
Belmont Park, Bowie, Jamaica, Hialeah, Narragan- 
sett, Havre de Grace, Saratoga, Suffolk Downs—all 
over the country—his legs killing him, Hoxie strolls 
around looking for trouble. 

Sometimes, as he hikes around and about, he 
sucks on a peppermint drop, sometimes he chews 
a stick of peppermint gum. The outfit he works for 
doesn’t like its detectives to. smoke on the job. It 
doesn’t even like its detectives to look like detec- 


tives. Hoxie is a tall fellow with curly brown hair, 
pink cheeks and a slender build. He has a friendly 
twinkling glance in his light-blue eyes and a nice 
smile. If anything, he looks a little on the naive 
side, as if you could put anything over dn him. 
He doesn’t look shrewd or dissipated. He has been 
a private eye since he was honorably discharged 
from the Army in 1946. He looks like a former 
college football player who is now a Wall Street 
broker. He was born in Watertown, New York, in 
1909 and went to Cornell University for three 
years, after which he studied at Fordham Law 
School and later passed the bar examination. He 
practiced law from 1934 until 1940 when he en- 
listed in the United States Army. After he com- 
pleted his basic training, he attended OCS and 
was later assigned to G2, Army Intelligence. From 
1940 until the end of the war, he worked in multi, 
mostly shadowing suspected saboteurs and Nazi 
agents in New York City, Boston and Norfolk. 

He had never done particularly well as a lawyer. 
He didn’t enjoy the monotonous routine of draw- 
ing up contracts and arguing motions in court. 
He took to detective work with much zest. He still 
enjoys it. The excitement and drama of coming to 
grips with a criminal—even the petty grifters and 
chiselers who are the chief criminals he tangles 
with at a track—fascinates Hoxie’s imagination. 
Even though he makes less money as a private eye 
than he would make as an attorney, Hoxie likes 
the work. His take-home pay averages around $75 
a week, but frequently [Continued on page 72| 


Detective Hoxie took a stance about 10 feet away from the entrance gates. 
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Bislevite in typical garb wheels his guns. 
P, é be) - 
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Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers pipe for tattoo. Below: China Cup. Scottish Border sergeant takes aim with sniper rifle. 


Each July more than 2,000 marksmen compete for 3,464 prizes at England’s 
Bisley Common. And the clothes they wear are as special as their shooting 
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Canadians parade winner’s chair, Lieut. Boa up, in the grand procession. 


Match-rifle event, at 1,300 yards, produces odd postures. 


o less a shooter than Queen Victoria fired the opening 

shot at the first Prize Meeting of the British National 

Rifle Association ninety-two years ago. True, Her 

Majesty’s rifle was on a bench rest, but so well was the 
gun sighted for her that the Queen shot a quarter inch 
off center at 400 yards. 

Although royal personages are too much occupied with 
affairs of state to put in an appearance these days, excite- 
ment over the annual Bisley meeting pulses magnetically 
throughout the Empire. Gun-conscious subjects of the 
Crown, in Britain or abroad, react emotionally to the word 
“Bisley” somewhat as Brooklynites do to “Dodgers.’’ There 
is no event similar to it in the U.S.; perhaps the nearest 
comparison would be our long-defunct Camp Perry 
matches. Contestants’ home countries read like a geography 


Boa’s “lucky” jacket sports the Gold Badge. 
yank ] s 


Linked targets at Century Range butts rise simultaneously. 


lesson—Kenya, Hong Kong, Sudan, Uganda, Canada, Tan- 
ganyika, New Zealand. Last year there was one lone entry 
from the U.S.—two, actually, if you care to count this 
writer, who won a 6-shilling prize (84 cents) in the pistol- 
pool competition. 

The Bisley meeting begins around the second week in 
July and runs for thirteen days, with 2,000 competitors 
shooting off for some 3,464 assorted cups, medals and 


plaques and over $5,000 in cash prizes. But the goodly - 


amount of long green isn’t the primary incentive, it’s the 
honor of shooting at Bisley and, if skill and the wind are 
with you, possibly going back home with a Bisley prize. 

The whole thing arose out of an invasion scare in 1859. 
It seemed then that the French might cross the Channel. 
Public opinion deemed it the [Continued on page 104) 
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1896 (Athens)- SPIRIDON LOUES,a shepherd, 
gains glory for Greece in the traditional 
marathon atthe first modern Olympic Games. 
Princes Constantine and George escort him 


to victory... 


1900 @aris)- 
RAY EWRY (USA) 
, wins the first 

of his ten 
Olympic titles 
in the standing 


1912 (Stockholm)- 
JIM THORPE, the 
world’s greatest 
athiete, proves 
it in the tough 
pentathion and 
decathion (later 
declared a 
professional 
anc forfeits 
his medais) 


1904 (St. Louis)-The | | 
Big Hoax. Marathoner |c| 
FRED LORZ hopsa ride 

in a new-fangled 
horseless carriage, 
almost gets the prize. 


BONHAG (USA) wins the 4 
1500-meter walk,an 
event he'd never tried 


(Antwerp)- 
Emergence of the 3 
Human Bullet, CHARLEY 
PADDOCK, who employs his 
fiying finish to triumph 
inthe 100-meter dash... 
CS 


m} 1924 (Paris)-Triple-winner ee 
~~ PAAVO NURMI, the stop- 
2% watch Finn, runs away with 
the cistance races.... 


1908 (London)-Marathon Muddie. 
While officiais drag Italy's Dorando 
over the finish dine, winner JOHNNY 
HAYES (USA) is ignored .... 


1948 CLondon)- 
another worid's 
greatest, 17-year- 


California JESSE OWENS, 
schooiboy BOB champion sprinter, 
MATHIAS, wins broad jumper, is ; 
the gruelin snubbed by Aryan- iy 
decathion with minded Adolf 
@ record score... ees eee 


forego congrat- 
alating him.... ak 


1928 (Amsterdam)- 
RAY BARBUTI 
avoids USA 
shutout in. 
incdividuat 
track with 
400-meter 


1948 CLondon) = 
HARRISON DILLARD, 
a hurdier by trade, fails 
to make the USA team 
in his specialty, 
astounds by 
capturing 
ahe 100- 
meter 


ay Ss 
1932 (Los Angeies)- 
LAURI LEHTINEN (Finland) 
provokes rhubarb by 
blocking out RALPH 
HILL (USA) to 
win 5,000 


eee 


Maj. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur heads 
the American 
Olympic 
forces.... 


©'CALLAGHAN 
of Erin wins = 

the hammer event 
with a dramatic 

final heave.... 
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The old drake was full of fight, but Fritzi delivered. 


IT TAKES TWO TO 
MAKE A GUN DOG 


Orin Benson of Wisconsin can make a good retriever out of any dog 
from a dachshund to a Saint Bernard, provided the dog has an 
ounce of brains—and provided his owner takes some training, too 


by Tom Mre.G avhudd 


own a black Labrador retriever that I 

think is one of the best gun dogs in the 

country. He has a nose that would put 

Durante to shame and is fast and eager. 
He has a pedigree as long as winter, with 
field-trial champions galore in the back- 
ground. I bought him as a pup, ten weeks 
old, and trained him as best I could with 
training dummies and a whistle, and the 
help of a pile of books. I thought I had a 
pup as hot as a college boy’s dream—until 
I took him-swimming. He was scared of the 
water. I would throw his dummy in and 
hé would dance around the water's edge, 
but go in—not on your life. Some ten days 


later, I absent-mindedly tossed an empty 
matchbox in the water. Bingo! In went Joe 
and retrieved it. He has been in the water 
every spare minute since. 

When I introduced him to gunfire, he 
retrieved the dummies I shot at five or six 
times, never noticing the gun. Then sud- 
denly he decided he didn’t like the noise and 
began acting gun shy. About a week after 
this he decided that when I whistled for 
him he would come only if he felt like it. 
This built up and up until I was thoroughly 
convinced I had a 75-pound black lug on 
my hands. He didn’t seem to feel any whip- 
ping. I figured that [Continued on page 69 


The dogs are taught to associate gunfire with fun, to sit in patient judgment as their classmates learn retrieving. 
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Orin Benson, trainer of champion retrievers, often uses his dachshund, Fritzi, to shame a recalcitrant dog into action. 


On the first afternoon, Benson had the author’s once bullheaded retriever fetching mallards under nearly perfect control. 
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Clarence Darrow went before the bar for 
more than a hundred murderers in his time, 
and not a single one of them ever hit the 
hemp. But the high point of his legal life was 
when he tangled with William Jennings 
Bryan, and made a monkey out of the man 


the habitat of the greatest aggregation of hard- 

drinking reporters, assorted malefactors, shyster 

lawyers, heartless prosécutors and book-throwing 
judges ever assembled in one American legal arena. It 
is difficult, in retrospect, to point the finger at the most 
colorful performer in the all-star cast. Some spectators 
to the show would choose Hildy Johnson, the old 
Hearst reporter (the central character in the play, The 
Front Page) who one day hid an escaped murderer in 
his roll-top desk in the pressroom. But when it comes 
to nominating the most colorful lawyer ever to gain 
acquittals for murderers, pickpockets, second-story spe- 
cialists, dippers into the public till, madams of brothels 
and their horizontal merchandise, it is Clarence Seward 
Darrow, hands down. 

Darrow was the master courtroom strategist. Al- 
though he was accused only once of jury bribing 
during more than half a century of trial work, he was 
so adept at smelling out legal loopholes, clothing guilty 
clients in the garments of innocence, and mesmeriz- 
ing juries, that he accomplished more, within a legal 
framework, than mouthpieces who were out-and-out 


T he old Criminal Courts Building in Chicago was 


HS 


Illustrated by Glenn Grohe 
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crooks. Darrow was a staunch advocate of that legal tenet 
that holds that a man is innocent until proved guilty. Al- 
though he often knew in his own mind that a client was 
dripping with guilt, he felt justified in pulling all the 
legal levers to gain an acquittal. It was his conviction that 
the law was an imperfect instrument. The forces that drove 
a man to murder or to theft, or a woman to shoplifting 
or prostitution, were, to Darrow’s mind, a bewildering 
mixture of heredity and environment—far beyond the com- 
prehension of the average judge or jury. Who, then, was 
to say that this man should go to the gallows, or that this 
woman should go to the workhouse? 

As a boy in a small Ohio town, Clarence Darrow had 
seen innocent men convicted of offenses they had never 
committed because they did not have proper legal represen- 
tation—and he had never forgotten it. As a man, he knew 
of cases where mitigating circumstances should have gotten 
killers off with prison terms or even acquittals, rather than 
executions, but their lawyers had not been as clever as the 
coldly ambitious prosecutors. And so Darrow was dedi- 
cated to the proposition that no murderer he represented 
would be executed. And he never swerved from his course. 
He went to the bar for more than 100 murderers in his 
time, and not a single one of them ever hit the hemp. 
More than that, at least a third of them got off scot free. 

The Darrow who was so well known around the Crim- 
inal Courts Building—the scowling, shuffling, unkempt. 
magnetic Darrow who kept prosecutors awake nights—was 
exemplified in one murder case he handled, that of a 
Milquetoasty_little man_who chopped up_his fat wife so 
that he could give his undivided attention to another 
woman. Here, if ever there was one, was a client whose 
ultimate end should be the gallows. But the little man had 
a well-filled sock, and Darrow, after examining its contents, 
decided to take the case. 

So far as the evidence went, Darrow knew he didn’t 
have a prayer. The prosecutor had the little man dead to 
rights. So there was no way of finding a loophole through 


— 


Darrow’s sloppy aspect had a calculated appeal to jurors. 
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the evidence. But there was always the jury—good men and 
true, perhaps, but not necessarily very bright. Darrow’s 
only chance was somehow to put the defendant on an 
even, sympathetic basis with some of the jurors. 

So Darrow saw to it when the jury was being picked 
that he got as wide a variety of men as possible—carpenters, 
storekeepers, old men, young men, single men, married 
men, fellows who liked baseball, soccer, basketball, fishing 
and hunting. 

The murderer had once kept a small store, he had liked 
to go to soccer matches, and he had liked to fish. Since 
Darrow had seen to it that two of the jurors kept small 
stores and half of them were soccer fans and that several 
liked to fish, the case was all set up for Darrow before the 
prosecutor even started to introduce the evidence. Darrow 
couldn't, of course, expect an acquittal. What he was after 
was a disagreement. If he could get one disagreement, he 
could get another, and another, and the case would be 
kicked around until it got lost. 

After. the prosecution evidence was in, Darrow didn’t 
put his client on the stand. Instead, he carefully rehearsed 
the little murderer to sit meekly at the defense table, a 
picture of docility, while he summed up. Darrow addressed 
his remarks to the small storekeepers, the soccer fans and 


the fishermen, and to hell with the_others. He_pictured_his 


little client as having acted in self-defense against an over- 
powering woman. 

“And then he cut her up,” Darrow said, “out of sheer 
fright. Why, gentlemen, take a look at this poor little man. 
Does. he-look to-you-to-be- the-kind- of .a-man-who-would 
have so much as an evil thought? Just look at his pinched 
face and his undernourished little body. Why, this brute 
of a woman that he was forced to kill to save his own life— 
why, gentlemen, she wouldn’t even feed him. I tell you, 
gentlemen, I am defending this little man for nothing—he 
has no money, but that does not matter to me in this in- 
stance—I am defending him so that he can go back to his 
little business and eke out enough to keep body and soul 
together—and perhaps go to a soccer game once in awhile 
and maybe do a little fishing, too.” 

It is easy to imagine what went on in the jury room. 
“The little son of a bitch ought to swing,” we can hear a 
nonsporting carpenter saying to a small storekeeper who 
liked to fish. 

“He should like hell,” we can hear the storekeeper an- 
swering. “He would never do a thing like that unless he was 
driven into it. Why, he likes soccer and fishing. J like 
soccer and fishing. You goin’ to stand there and tell me 
that I could cut up my wife?” 

So of course Darrow got his disagreement. It was the 
same essential story at the little cut-up’s second trial—and 
the same disagreement. Then Darrow, following the same 
line, got still a third disagreement. By that time the boys 
in the prosecutor's office were beginning to see how some- 
body could get mad enough to commit murder. ‘They ac- 
cepted a manslaughter plea, and, if Darrow had taken the 
time to carry the case further, would probably have settled 
for a breach of the peace. 

There was quite a stink in Chicago some years back about 
some dental students cheating in their examinations by 
somehow getting hold of the answers in advance—a case 
that could conceivably be of more than historical interest 
at West Point today. A detective for a go-getting prosecutor 
learned that the son of an examiner had gotten hold of 
the answers from papa’s briefcase and, realizing that he 
had practically struck gold, had gone out and sold the 
answers to the boys about to take the exams. 

One of the purchasers had been foolish enough to pay 
the examiner’s son by check, so when the gumshoe from 
the prosecutor's office laid hands on the canceled check, 
the jig was up. The answer seller, indicted for his illegal 
hustling, yelled for Darrow who grabbed the case because 
the defendant's old man could afford to pay a handsome 
fee to get his son off the hook. 

The prosecutor put the guilty purchaser on the stand. 
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“You admit,” he said, “that you paid 
the defendant here the sum of money 
represented by this check so that he 
would supply you with the answers?” 
The witness, who looked as if he 
wished he had bitten his tongue off for 
admitting anything, answered, “Yes.” 

While the witness was admitting 
this and that—all of it driving the de- 
fendant closer to a conviction—Dar- 
row noticed that the fellow had an 
apparently painful right arm. And so, 
when it came time to cross-examine 
him, Darrow asked how he had hurt 
his arm. 

“In jail,” said the witness. 

“In jail,” repeated Darrow. “You 
mean when you were taken to jail 
after they arrested you in this case?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the witness. 

Darrow detected what he felt was 
an eagerness on the part of the wit- 
ness to talk about what had happened 
to hin in jail. He shot a side glance 
at the prosecutor and the prosecutor 
was looking the other way. 


“Were you beaten in jail?” asked. 


Darrow. 

“Yes, I was,” said the witness. 

“Who beat you?” Somebody from 
the prosecutor’s office had. 

“Why?” asked Darrow. 

“To make me confess that I paid 
for the examination answers.” 

“That,” said Darrow, “will be all. 
Quite all.” 

Now Darrow turned to the jury. He 
didn’t say a word. He just raised his 
eyebrows. That’s all he had to do. 

Darrow picked up his hat and coat 
when the jurors filed out to deliberate 
on their verdict. “Where are you 
going?” asked the defendant's father. 
“Aren’t you going to stay to hear the 
verdict?” 

“Why should I?” asked Darrow. 
“They can’t do anything but bring in 
an acquittal.” And of course he was 
right. 

One day a woman—a widow sup- 
porting three children—called at Dar- 
row’s office and asked if he would 
defend her. She had just been indicted 
for perjury. She didn’t have any 
money to spend, but that did not al- 
ways matter to Darrow. He had a 
genuine sympathy for little people in 
trouble and he was almost savage in 
his efforts to win acquittals for first 
offenders—and this woman would be a 
first offender. 

The widow had a job as secretary to 
an insurance adjuster—her sole means 
of supporting herself and her children. 
It seemed that the insurance adjuster 
had been playing ball with an arson 
ring and had been accused of com- 
plicity in a plot whereby the ring had 
collected important money on a big 
fire. When brought to trial for his 
part in the conspiracy, the adjuster’s 
only possible out was to prove that he 
had been away from Chicago the day 
of the fire. He hadn’t been, of course, 
so he asked [Continued on page 92] 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 


TOSSING IN HIS SLEEP 


asey Stengel won no pennants when he managed the Dodgers, but 
(ite in the second division had its compensations for a fellow with 

a sense of humor. Casey still gets a chuckle every time he recalls the 
nap Hack Wilson took in Baker Bowl in 1934. 

As often happened in the tiny ball park the Phillies used in those 
days, the outfielders were working overtime. Playing right field for 
Brooklyn, Wilson had been run ragged, chasing the drives that 
bounced off the tin fence behind him. 

It was hot, and as Hack panted and perspired he found himself 
wishing he had gone to bed the night before. Then 34 years old and 
never given to strict training, he was rounding out his physique as 
well as his career. 

The next time Stengel pranced out to the mound to talk things 
over with his pitcher of the moment, one Boom Boom Beck, Wilson 
seized the opportunity to sneak in a little rest. Bent over with his 
hands on his knees, Hack sighed wearily, closed his eyes and mentally 
tucked himself in. 

At the mound, meantime, the conference had turned into a debate. 
Stengel wanted to put in a new pitcher. Beck was demurring rather 
heatedly. 

Finally the manager had his way but to show how he felt about it 
Beck cut loose with one last pitch. Instead of aiming at the plate, 
though, Boom Boom spun around and heaved his high hard one up 
against the tin fence in right field. 

“Boom!” 

As the sound rattled through the park, Wilson sprang into action. 
Playing the wall by ear, he grabbed the ball on the first hop, wheeled 
and fired a strike into second base. 

It was a perfect play—except that there was no one to take the 
throw, no baserunner to tag, no umpire standing by to make the 
call. 

Wilson didn’t spend all his working days in dreamland. At his 
peak, Hack had been one of the greatest sluggers of all time. For five 
straight years he hit over .300, and with the Cubs in 1930 he set two 
records that still stand: 56 home runs, best ever in the National 
League, and 190 runs batted in, the top figure for both leagues. 

—Bill Roeder 
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I counted out 20,500 francs worth of chips and pushed them on the black. The viscountess looked at me in horror. 


Illustrated by Amos Sewell 


When Mr. Sharnik arrived in Monte Carlo, 
he had $800 and a system. The unusual 
thing about it was that the system worked 


BY JOHN SHARNIK 


aying down a bet at Monte Carlo’s fabulous 

Casino is something like playing ball against 

the Yankees. In both cases you're up against an 

institution founded on class, money and a repu- 
tation for being invincible. If anything, the Casino's 
reputation is even more widespread and more 
formidable than the Yanks’. Everybody assumes, 
whether or not he’s ever laid eyes on the green baize 
tables himself, that no luck can outlast the Casino’s 
bank and no system can outsmart it. 

The Casino itself does nothing to discourage this 
idea. For more than eighty years it has thrived on the 
motto set down by Louis Blanc, its founder. Blanc 
—whose name, of course, is the French word for 
“white’”’—used to boast: “Sometimes red wins, and 
sometimes black wins. But ‘white’ always wins!” 

That’s pretty nearly true—but not quite. Like the 
Yanks, who drop one every now ‘and then, the 
world’s most successful gambling house can be 
beaten! 

I make that apparently foolhardy statement fully 
aware of the historic evidence against it. Monte 
Carlo’s elegant beach is strewn with the blanched 
skeletons of some mighty ambitious bankrolls. I’ve 
seen the meat being picked out of them by the rakes 
of the Casino’s fastidious croupiers. But I also know 
there’s at least one system that can stand up against 
the Casino’s [Continued on page 83] 
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You probably never heard of Ernie Riedel, but he’s a champion in one of the 
toughest sports going, and a leading contender for Olympic honors this year. 
And if he doesn’t cop a first place or two, it certainly won’t be for lack of experience 
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BY STANLE 


strive for supremacy and maintains his pre- 

eminence for two generations against all 

comers is always worth a story. By this cri- 
terion, Ernie Riedel’s story is the best, perhaps the 
most remarkable in sports today. Don’t explore 
your memory trying to identify Riedel. It’s an 
odds-on bet you’ve never heard the name or seen 
it in print. Riedel is a canoe champion. 

Canoe racing has limited popular appeal, but 
Riedel is not a phony specialist whose trick records 
belong in the file-and-forget category. For thirty 
years he has been winning national and _ inter- 
national titles and trophies as they should be won, 
in open competition. Canoeing is an old, well- 
established sport that requires authentic skill and 
tremendous stamina. On that last count alone, 
Riedel qualifies as a genuine, triple-plated wonder. 

A one-mile canoe race takes as much out of a 
man as a ten-round fight, sixty minutes of foot-, 


| man who dominates any field in which many 


The 51-year-old athlete once was offered a prize if he would keep out of a canoe race. 
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ball, a two-mile run or five sets of tournament 
tennis. Yet Riedel, who is 51, is at this writing 
the ranking contender for the 1952 American 
Olympic team in the 10,000-meter race, the most 
grueling eyent on the entire Olympic program 
with the exceptions of the decathlon, the mara- 
thon and the 50,000-meter walk. If he makes it, he 
will be the oldest active athlete on the American 
squad, just as he was in 1948 at London. 

You say—or you read—that a man has been a 
champion for thirty years and the deadpan figure 
has no more impact than a handful of confetti. 
There is a more effective device for giving proper 
perspective to his achievements. Riedel won his 
first title in 1921, the era that witnessed the rise 
of such legendary heroes as Ruth, Dempsey, 
Tilden, Jones, Holman and the Four Horsemen. 
The Golden Age of sports ended with Ruth in 
1935; the others retired from big-league competi- 
tion several years earlier. [Continued on page 76] 


THE BEST TO DRINK 
WHEREVER YOU ARE 


The traveler with an adventurous gullet can find some wonderful ways 
of quenching a thirst, if he looks in the right places. Here are a few 
hot-weather specials, gathered by an expert from Moscow to Mexico 


BY NOEL BARBER 


FROM PARIS—THE CHAMPOUSSE 


Many Parisians believe that cocktails—except for Martinis 
—spoil the taste of good food. Instead, they drink some- 
thing called a Champousse. It’s very simple. Fill a large 
tumbler with two-thirds champagne and one-third chilled 
grapefruit juice. Try one on a hot day. Any old champagne 
will do. 
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FROM MANCHURIA—THE DELIGHT 


At the Hotel Moderne, tucked away in the heart of Man- 
churia at Harbin, there is a venerable White-Russian bar- 
man who mixes what the local citizens call a Delight. It is 
four-fifths vodka, one-fifth tomato juice with dashes of 
celery salt, Worcester Sauce and bitters. Drink ‘em after 
breakfast, my friend! 


FROM CAIRO—THE SUFFERING BASTARD 


Until rioters put an end to its long history, Shepheards 
Hotel in Cairo was considered a sacrosanct drinking temple. 
Occasionally, however, the dignified bar would ring with 
an order for “a Bastard!” Large glass filled with crushed 
ice, sprigs of mint. Jigger of brandy, jigger of gin, dash of 


bitters—and fill with ginger ale. 


FROM HAVANA—THE MOJITO 


That vast, expensive edifice, the Hotel Nacional in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, makes its bar guests happy with an excellent 
hot-weather drink called the Mojito—which goes some- 
thing like this: one and one half ounces of rum, the juice 
of half a lemon, spoonful of sugar. Garnish with mint 
leaves and serve in a tall glass with soda water. 


FROM COLOMBO—THE GALLE FACE SPECIAL 


At Colombo, on the island of Ceylon, the Galle Face Hotel 
is famous for two things: a pair of bent palm trees out 
front and the Galle Face Specials that are served at the bar. 
They are a pleasant change from Martinis: two-thirds gin, 
one-sixth Grand Marnier, one-sixth Italian Vermouth, two 
dashes of lime juice. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO—THE SUNSET 


San Francisco’s famed Top of the Mark serves a produc- 
tion that’s called a Sunset: one jigger vodka, one jigger 
red passion-fruit juice, two fresh strawberries, dash of lime 
juice, cracked ice (added last). Mix with electric mixer 
until it’s like sherbet, decorate with strawberries and serve 
in a ywine glass. 
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This is Black Lake, Louisiana, where every cast brought a hit while bass were charging shad minnows on the surface. 
Bass jumping in the Northwest and South. The author found nothing to support northern idea southern bass can’t fight. 
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The black bass is the only game fish found in 
all forty-eight states. And though a_ bass 
A bass goes free, proof of expert Max Eggleston’s sys- fi sherman in the South may not use just the 
tem: “Keep your bait in the water and fish like hell!” same methods as one in the Northwest, Mr. 
Trueblood observed some important things 
that the good ones all have in common 
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e cut the motor and I picked up the oars and George 

Lynch dropped his plug into a little pocket among the 

lily pads, 30 feet beyond the boat. He held his rod 

low and started working the lure back with short 
rapid jerks. 

Suddenly the top came off the water. A bass wanted that 
oddity of painted wood and dangling hooks, and he burst 
out like a fighting sow to get it. He did. I saw it clearly, 
lying across his open mouth, gills faring wide behind. 

George grunted. He brought his rod up hard, and when 
the bass crashed back to water, he couldn’t find a hole. He 
was coming our way. George bounced him across the surface 
into the open area near the boat. Then he let him circle 
and jump, always holding him out of the menacing lily 
stems, and when he was gentle he took him by the lower 
jaw and disengaged the hooks and turned him loose. 

We were fishing Lake Okeechobee, in southern Florida, 
and it was the rosy time of day. Long rays of the early sun 
slanted across the marsh to tint the rising mist and bathe 
the reflected hyacinths in pastel tones. The air was loaded 
with the cool, damp freshness of the dawn, and it was so still 
that a feeding bass 100 yards ahead sent echoes flying, almost 
like a shot. 

Perhaps, for the sake of accuracy, I should say that George 
Lynch was fishing Lake Okeechobee. I was rowing and 
watching. This was the first stop in a cross-country bass- 
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ROAST GROUSE 


\ hould you happen to be in Boston in July 
you may eat salmon and peas by the peck. 
But should you be in Scotland in August 
you could consume grouse and trenchers by 
the score. 

Gourmets virtually agree that a dish of 
young heather-fed Scotch grouse is the eat- 
ingest morsel in the world, ‘Time was when 
the grouse of Bonnie Scotland and Merrie 
England stayed there. Today, thanks to air 
transport and freezing methods, one can get 
the red grouse in San Francisco or New York 
in season. 

I learned about red grouse from Otto 
Baumgarten, owner and founder of the 
famous Crillon Restaurant in New York. 
Otto brought the “prescription” from gray 
and gnarled Saint Andrews on the bleak 
coast of Scotland. 

Let’s tackle the task of producing Saint 
Andrews’ Moor Grouse and ‘Trenchers in 
the manner of the hee’lands. If you cannot 
get the imported red or Scotch grouse, our 
ruffed grouse will do, but it will not have 
the wonderous flavor of the real thing. First 
of all, red grouse should be cooked soon 
after it is shot. For roasting, the skin must 
remain unbroken. So pluck with care. If tiny 
feathers cause trouble, give the bird a par- 
affin bath. When the stuff hardens, pull it off, 
feathers and all. Cut the head close to base 
of neck and tie the latter tightly with a cord. 
Clean thoroughly inside and out. Never wash 
in water. Rub inside and out with brandy, 
then with half-cold butter that has been 
rolled in salt, white pepper and paprika. 
Stuff each bird with cooked wild rice or 


finely ground leg-of-veal (a couple of ounces 
per bird) seasoned lightly with bay leaf. Veal 
and grouse have a high affinity for each other. 
Sew the birds up. Truss wings and _ legs. 
Wrap each bird in a blanket of fat bacon 
and fasten with string. The use of skewers, 
pins or toothpicks is justifiable homicide. 
Place birds well apart on low-walled pan in 
380° oven. A young bird, circa 20 minutes. 
Older birds, circa 30 minutes. At halfway 
point, cut off bacon strips and let them 
remain in bottom of pan. Now cover birds 
with thin cheesecloth dipped in bacon fat 
and large enough to reach into melted fat 
in pan. This will.act as a wick to drip bacon 
on the birds to brown them as they roast, 

Previously, the hearts and livers will have 
been lightly sautéed in butter (2 minutes) 
and ground .up in the meat chopper you 
used for the veal. Combine the mixture 
with a teaspoon of melted butter, a tiny 
pinch of red pepper and salt for each heart 
and liver. 

Cut a loaf of bread the long way so you 
have an inch-thick slice for each bird. Spread 
with butter and the liver mixture. Slide 
under the grill and toast until the slices are 
bubbly-brown. Place one bird on each slice 
or trencher. The number of servings you 
consume determines your standing as a 
trencherman. But even the thriftiest Scot 
would figure on a minimum of two per per- 
son. Serve with wild rice—if not used as 
stuffing. Imported Scotch Wild Bramble 
Jelly—the real McCoy—is fairly easy to get 
and gives angelic wings to this heavenly 
morsel.—Hans Christian Adamson 


fishing tour that I made from Florida t» 
Oregon recently. 

Since the largemouth. bass is the only 
game fish found in every state, and be- 
cause I had heard so many fantastic 
things about him, I wanted to see for my- 
self just what difference there is in fish, 
fishermen and fishing methods all the way 
from the Southeast to the Northwest. 

There was nothing involved in my 
method. I simply stopped at towns about 
a day’s drive apart, hunted up the best 
local anglers I could find and talked them 
into going fishing. Once I got them out, 
I watched how they did it. 

Each man had unique tricks that 
caught bass, of course, but what im- 
pressed me even more was the number of 
things they did alike. While there was 
wide variation in methods, each of these 
good anglers—and at least seven of them 
were really tops—had certain abilities 
that all the others had. These common 
factors in their successful techniques 
were, I am sure, the things that made 
them outstanding. They are just as funda- 
mental to catching bass in Oregon as they 
are in Florida—or New York. 

That first morning on Okeechobee, 
George had been fishing only half an 
hour when the wind came up and, while 
the lake is about as big as a Texas county, 
it is hardly deep enough to swim a dog. 
The water soon began to get muddy. I 
thought our fishing was over, but George 
started the motor and ran back into one 
of the canals that enter the lake at inter- 
vals. Here we were sheltered by high 
banks. The water remained clear and it 
was ruffled only by an occasional gust of 
wind. 

George fishes a short line. He seldom 
cast further than 30 to 35 feet, but each 
time he dropped the lure into a little 
opening in the hyacinths, lily pads or 
grass with rifle accuracy. His rod was 
down, pointing directly at the plug, at 
the conclusion of each cast, and he kept 
it there during the retrieve. Thus, when 
a fish struck, he was in position to keep it 
on top and get it out of the weeds. 

After he had caught half a dozen, 
George said, “Here, don’t you want to 
fish awhile?” 

I had come resolved to watch him, but 
my rod did happen to be in the boat and, 
since he had insisted, I picked it up and 
began to cast. I soon discovered that light 
tackle definitely is not good for that kind 
of fishing. 

My pet bass outfit consists of a flexible, 
6-foot rod, a fast reel and 9-pound-test 
line. It was as badly out of place here as 
a BB gun in a goose blind. When I got 
snagged—which frequently was unavoid- 
able if I put my plug back where the bass 
were—we had to row over and free the 
lure. George’s 24-pound-test line was 
strong enough to tear the hooks out of 
most obstructions. 

After a few minutes, I hooked a bass, 
and that was worse. Neither the rod nor 
line was powerful enough to slither him 
out into open water. I had to fight him 
where he struck and, naturally, he 
wrapped the line around a lily stem in 
a matter of seconds. We got the plug 
back, but the fish was gone. This hap- 
pened three times. Then 1 put my rod 
down and took the oars and_ told 
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George that I was there to watch him fish. 

Years ago, some angler of limited ex- 
perience published the statement that 
southern largemouths are lazy and slug- 
gish in comparison to those of the North. 
Like the equally erroneous story that fish 
are color blind, this was widely accepted 
as fact. Actually, in my experience, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

George Lynch used a Creek Chub 
Darter in silver-flash finish. This is a 
surface plug that pops when it is jerked 
hard, bubbles along when it is worked 
gently and swims under water with a 
darting, erratic action when it is reeled 
hard. He fished it fast, much more rapidly 
that I ever fished top-water baits for 
northern largemouths. This seems to be 
the general practice in the South. 

I had noticed the same thing in the 
Carolinas, and in northern Florida. John 
Taylor of Monticello retrieved his sub- 
merged lure faster than I ever saw any- 
body do it in the North. He fished a 
Johnson Silver Minnow, a weedless, wob- 
bling spoon, with a short piece of pork 
rind and a second hook attached to the 
one on the lure. 


He, too, used short casts, never more 
than 50 feet, and he laid the lure vir- 
tually on shore among the weeds and 
grass. Once it touched the water, he 
began reeling fast. He held the rod tip 
low and brought the spoon in rapidly, 
with never a twitch nor pause, until it 
was in position for another cast. 

When we pushed off and I began pad- 
dling him along the shore, I thought 
somebody had been pulling my leg. I had 
seen top-water baits fished fast, but never 
a submerged lure with anything ap- 
proaching the speed he used. I didn’t 
think he would catch bass, but I was due 
for a surprise. 

We worked rapidly around the edge of 
the lake and then nosed back into a long, 
narrow neck, where grass grew out of the 
water and virtually covered the surface. 
We had barely turned in when a bass 
struck. The spoon was only 10 feet from 
the boat, and he hit with a vicious charge 
that made the water boil and the line 
sizzle where it sliced through. The little 
rod dipped down (it was no longer than 
a short woman’s leg) and then he came 
out. He climbed up where he could look 
us right in the eye and bounced. 

John finally tamed him, after he had 
splashed water all over us, and put him in 
the live box under the seat. Then we 
continued up the neck which, I subse- 
quently discovered, led from the lake 
back to a little grassy pond. There were 
bass in the pond, too, and as I slowly 
pushed the boat along John Taylor 
tamed them with his stubby rod and 
weedless spoon. 

They took some taming, too. Not only 
did these largemouths smash the swiftly 
moving lure; they fought like fools. This 
was the case all over the South. Southern 
bass hit just as hard, jump just as much 
and resist just as long as their northern 
cousins. 

As a matter of fact, if there is any dif- 
ference in the fighting ability of northern 
and southern largemouths, I think those 
in the greens and corn-bread country 

[Continued on page 54] 
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for casual wear 


Springy Cushion Crepe soles make sidewalks feel like 
turf underfoot. In warm Autumn Tan, with eye-catching 
embossed design—ranD Rocket No. 25219. Same 

style in Harvest Brown, with No-Mark composition 
sole. See them at your RAND dealer’s soon! 


More than 250 RAND Styles from 
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A Few Styles Higher 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 
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ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 
Division of International Shoe Company 


St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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WHAT THE SUN 
DOES TO YOUR EYES 


The effect of its daylight rays may even 
effect your vision after dark if you don’t 
sensibly protect your eyes from its power 
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HE picture on the opposite page shows 

one way to kill yourself—and possibly 

a few other people—on any pleasant 

summer evening. Strangely enough, the 
rays of the sun could very well have caused 
this night accident. 

If, during the day, your eyes are not pro- 
tected from the summer sun's glare you may 
lose up to 50 percent of your night vision— 
serious, if you drive an automobile after 
dark. With night vision reduced in half, 
your 32-candlepower headlights are only as 
effective as 16-candlepower. You will have 
difficulty seeing objects on the road, “over- 
drive” your headlights and be unable to 
stop within safe braking distance. 

Unfortunately, you are seldom aware of 
losing your night vision. The most obvious 
results of overexposure of the eyes to the 
sun's rays are headaches, squinting, eyestrain 
and general fatigue. But the most serious 
result is loss of retinal sensitivity (a fancy 
name for ability to see in the dark). This 
occurs when light glare uses up the “visual 
purple’—a chemical on the retina of the 
eye—faster than nature restores it. When 
the retina is exposed to light, impulses speed 
to the brain. This results in the act of “see- 
ing.” But, when the eye is exposed to exces- 
sive sunlight, the impulses decrease in effi- 
ciency and normal seeing power is reduced. 

Try this experiment: stare out of a win- 
dow at a bright object for a minute, then 
look at a white object in a dark corner of 
the room. The white object appears gray 
and dim at first and takes on normal bright- 
ness only after a few minutes concentration. 
The longer you look out the window, the 
longer it takes to recover normal vision. 

As early as 1943, tests were made by the 
armed services to determine the degree of 
night vision lost due to sun glare. Military 
leaders were concerned with the number of 


troops being ambushed and the number of 
tanks smashing into trees at night. The tests 
showed that many accidents happened to 
troops who were in the sun all day with no 
protection. As a result, sunglasses are now 
essential Army-Navy equipment. 

Other tests have proved that failure to 
wear sunglasses affects the eye’s ability to 
see in daylight—or under artificial illumi- 
nation —as well as in darkness. Loss of sensi- 
tivity to light handicaps your vision to a 
degree depending upon the length of ex- 
posure and eye fatigue will not necessarily 
disappear with a night’s sleep. After a day at 
the beach, as much as a week may be needed 
to recover normal vision. 

Strong sunlight while fishing, skiing— 
even driving a car on a bright day—affects 
the sensitivity of the eye if dark glasses aren’t 
worn. If you don’t wear sun glasses, you can 
expect to feel that your home reading lamps 
need stronger bulbs; that the désk lamp in 
your office doesn’t appear as efficient as usual. 

The choice of dark glasses is yours. Lenses 
come in various colors—blue, green, yellow, 
rose. Actually, the eye is not affected by the 
color. If you like blue sun glasses, buy them. 
If you like green, buy them. 

If you will be at the beach or in the open 
for any length of time get glasses with darker 
lenses. The darker the lenses in your glasses, 
the greater is the protection against sun 
glare. Good quality sunglasses have good 
frames. These are usually more comfortable 
—and more expensive. They can be adjusted 
to fit your nose, your face, your ears. Re- 
member, however, that it is the lens which 
protects your vision. 

Although “Air Force” type sunglasses are 
the all-purpose favorite, you can also buy 
sunglasses for specific uses. For street or 
resort wear, you can find glasses with heavy, 
optically-hinged frames in demi-amber and 
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Sunglasses get you there safely... 


Above left: Pioneer Fisherman’s Friend glasses have green-tone Polaroid 
lenses for ocean and open-water fishing on bright days. $2.95. Right: 
American Optical Polaroid Flightline glasses have plastic lenses in a light- 
weight gold-plated frame. Nose pads and side bows are adjustable. $2.98. 


Above left: Clairmont-Nichols shooting glasses (mot sunglasses) are used 
on dull, foggy days to eliminate haze and provide maximum contrast. 
$19. Right: Ray-Ban shooting glasses by Bausch & Lomb have hardened 
lenses to provide protection against tree branches, ricochetting shot. $18. 
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tortoise shell. For fishermen there are sun-  vertible. Some frames have a visor effect to eliminate direct 
| | glasses with adjustable cable temples to overhead rays. Some glasses are made without frames to 

Anprove | insure a comfortable, secure fit. For hunting fit over your own prescription glasses; or, if you wish, you 

y and shooting, lenses may be heat-treated to can have dark glasses ground to your own prescription. 

make them tougher. They provide added No matter which style you choose, if you will be out in 

protection from powder burns and blow- the bright sun, invest in sunglasses. Your eyes are your 

backs. Another style of sunglasses has side pieces which most precious possession. 

ward off wind and dust when on the open road in a con- —Richard N. Cohen 
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Above left: Light-weight sunglasses made for flyers by Bachmann. Gold- 
colored metal frame has adjustable temples with flexible plastic ear pieces. $1. 


Right: For golfers, Columbia Protekto-Site Company makes this durable 
plastic-framed sunglass with adjustable flexible temples for comfort. $1.98. 


Above left: Sunglasses designed by Vision Products especially for motoring. 
Heavy metal frame has mother-of-pearl brow rest and tortoise-style temples. 
$4.98. Right: Pioneer Polaroid See-Lector sunglasses have four lenses—two 
stationary, two rotating—which enable you to select the shade you need. $4.95. 
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You 


BUY SUNGLASSES, REMEMBER: 


1 There is no difference in sharpness of vision through expensive or inexpensive colored 
glass lenses. Main point is: Are they large and dark enough? 


2 Most American-made glass lenses today are manufactured to meet the specifications of 
the U, S. Bureau of Standards. Even inexpensive sunglasses can be worn with safety. 


3 Sunglasses do not harm the eyes nor improye vision. Their primary virtues are comfort 
and safety. They will prevent squinting, headaches and fatigue. 
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Bass Across the Country 


[Continued from page 49] 


have the edge. The most sluggish bass I 
ever caught were taken in the North, 
early in the spring or late in the fall 
when the water was down around 50 de- 
grees. 

After leaving Florida, we drove up into 
Alabama and in Selma I walked into 
Zack's Sport Shop, passed the time of day 
and said, “Who is the best bass fisherman 
in town?” 

Somebody said, “Pinky Wynn.” There 
was no argument, so I hunted him up 
and we went fishing. 

“Pinky” (C. W.) Wynn is the kind of 
fellow they call a catbird in North Caro- 
lina, and a catbird is the most spunky, 
independent creature that I know any- 
thing about. Pinky is one of those rare 
individuals who can, and does, think for 
himself. 

This shows up in his fishing. He uses 
one lure 90 per cent of the time, and it 
is unique in my experience. He buys a 
Heddon River Runt—a small plastic 
plug—paying no attention to color. Then 
he scrapes every bit of finish off. He says 
the clear plastic looks more like a min- 
now than any paint. Fishing with him 
convinced me that he has something here. 
I’m a plug scraper now, too. 

Johnny Callaway went with us, and we 


put in a light flat-bottomed boat and 
floated down Cedar Creek. I never saw 
a prettier stream. There are pools and 
rifles, high cut banks here and there, and 
giant trees hanging over the water. The 
bass were lying behind logs, under 
washed-out roots and in deep pockets 
along the shore. They hit the paintless 
lure as though they had been waiting for 
it all their lives. 

It clouded over about noon. Along 
toward 3 o'clock, the sky fell on us, and 
we didn't have any shelter but a bottle 
of whisky. In a little while you could have 
wrung us out and watered a garden, but 
the bass didn’t seem to care. Neither did 
we. 

Even at this stage of my journey, I was 
beginning to be impressed by one ability 
that all outstanding bass fishermen have 
in common: they know where to fish. 

This seems so obvious as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. Everybody knows that 
a bass and a plug are like a boy and the 
chicken pox. He has to be exposed be- 
fore he can take it. Yet, unsuccessful 
anglers fish where they think the bass 
should be. The top-notchers fish where 
they are. There is a world of difference. 

The bass in any body of water move 
both horizontally and vertically in 
search of food and comfortable tempera- 
tures. They shift with the seasons. In ad- 
dition, a sudden change in the weather 
can either bring them to the surface or 
send them down 20 feet or more, almost 
in a matter of minutes. To be consistently 
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successful, an angler has to know both 
where and at what depth to fish on any 
particular day. 

There is no doubt in my mind but 
what anglers waste more time casting 
over fishless water and repeatedly chang- 
ing lures than in any other way. Take 
my experience on Black Lake, in Lou- 
isiana, which I fished with Dick Taylor 
of Ruston, as an example. 

When we left the dock, we began to 
fish the shore line, and Dick caught a 
couple of l-pounders on a white sinking 
River Runt before we had gone 50 yards. 
They must have been pets that the re- 
sort owner kept to help him rent boats. 
We didn’t get another strike during the 
next hour and we changed lures several 
times. Finally, Dick said, “They’re not 
here,” and turned the boat out toward 
the middle of the lake. 

Black Lake is virtually a forest. Cypress 
trees grow out of the water everywhere, 
well scattered in some spots, but in others 
so thick that we scarcely could push the 
boat through. When we came to a clear- 
ing about as big as a melon patch, Dick 
said, “This is a great schooling spot,” and 
without further comment tied the boat to 
a cypress and sat down to wait. 

This “schooling” was new to me. I 
asked him about it. He said the bass here 
often gang up in midlake and drive 
schools of shad to the surface. They get 
pretty wild. He said that it is a good 
place to be. 

We waited half an hour, but nothing 
happened, Finally, commenting that the 
bass apparently were not going to school 
where we were, Dick moved the boat to 
another spot a couple of hundred yards 
away. He had no more than tied the skiff 
to a tree when I noticed a bass break 
water in the middle of the clearing. I 
mentioned it to Dick, and he said, “Get 
ready.” 

He said it in an urgent way. I was 
ready. We were using Wood's Spot Tail 
plugs, small lures that resemble shad. 

Then a couple of bass rose. I started to 
swing back my rod to cast to one of 
them when a dozen boiled out of the 
water simultaneously. 

I hesitated, undecided for an instant, 
because some of them were closer. Dick 
cast. He kept his rod high and started to 
reel fast. He hooked a bass before the 
plug had moved a yard. 

I cocked my rod again, but before I 
could send the lure on its way the water 
simply began to boil in a spot about 75 
feet across. In a few seconds the air was 
full of flying minnows and the surface 
was churned to foam by charging, slash- 
ing bass. I never had seen anything like 
it in fresh water. I stared open-mouthed, 
my rod still back over my shoulder. 

Dick rushed his bass in and threw it 
on the bottom of the boat. He cast again 
and immediately hooked another. As he 
was fighting it, working just as hard as 
the tackle would permit, he said, “Cast. 
Hurry. Cast!” 

That jarred me out of my daze. I 
pitched my lure into the middle of the 
commotion and barely had time to grab 
the reel handle before a bass struck. He 
came out of the water instantly, threw the 
plug and, I swear, another had it before 
it touched the surface. 


I got him in. Dick had his third. We 
cast again. I was excited. I got a back- 
lash. A bass struck and I reeled him in, 
right over the snarl. When I got him 
off and looked up, there was not a fish 
in sight. The water was smoothing rap- 
idly and in a few seconds no evidence 
of the carnage remained except a patch 
of foam. I cast again, but Dick said, “It’s 
no use now. They’re gone.” 

Gone they were, too. It was over that 
quickly. But for the five bass flapping in 
the bottom of the boat I scarcely could 
have believed my memory. Obviously, if 
Dick Taylor had not known exactly 
where to find bass schooling, I never 
would have seen it—nor would I have ex- 
perienced some of the most amazing fish- 
ing of my life. 

Max Eggleston, of Denison, Texas, 
with whom I fished Lake Texoma, and 
Jim Fulton of Overton, Nevada, who 
took me out on Lake Mead, likewise 
both knew exactly where to find bass. 
Jim Fulton, in fact, was almost uncanny 
in this ability and, chiefly because of it, 
he caught more bass and bigger ones than 
anybody else. 


Lake Mead, on the Colorado River 
where it forms the Nevada-Arizona line, 
is as different from the typical bass lake 
as any body of water possibly could be. It 
is deep—Hoover Dam is 727 feet high— 
and clear. There is no aquatic vegetation. 
There are no trees along the shore. The 
banks are either sun-seared cliffs or steep 
hills of bare burned desert. 

We left the Overton dock about 7:30 
a.m. in Jim’s boat, a fast inboard. Ten 
miles down the lake he cut the motor 
and we glided to a stop, 200 yards from 
shore. I could see no reason until I looked 
down into the water. There, about 8 
feet deep, a rocky ledge angled from the 
hills out across the lake as far as my eyes 
could follow it. 

Jim started fishing. He tied on a black 
Bomber—a bomb-shaped plug with a big 
metal lip to which the line is attached at 
such an angle that, even though the lure 
floats lying still, it plunges down like a 
diving osprey when the reel begins to 
turn. 

Jim tried several spots along the ledge. 
It looked like good water for northern 
smallmouths, but it certainly was unlike 
anything I ever had fished for large- 
mouth bass before. They were there, 
however, and four or five that weighed 
between | and 2 pounds apiece thought 
the plug looked good. Jim turned them 
loose. At the end of twenty minutes he 
said, “Too slow,” and we crossed the lake 
to a long narrow bay. 

Here the hills sloped steeply down to 
meet the lake and a few big boulders, 
either barely awash or a few feet under 
water, were visible. Jim made a long cast 
that dropped the Bomber 20 feet past 
one of them. He began to reel slowly. 

Suddenly his rod dipped down. He 
grunted and jerked. For an instant, noth- 
ing moved. Then, away out, near the 
rock, a big bass shattered the surface. 

He rattled the plug. He flopped down 
and made a run off to the side and came 
out again. Jim lost line. The bass started 
a long circle around the boat. For a while, 
Jim barely held his own. Then he began 
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to reel fast. Almost before I realized it, 
the bass had gone under us. Jim leaned 
over the side and stuck his rod down into 
the water. I picked up a paddle and 
swung the boat around while he kept 
his rod deep to hold the line clear of the 
wheel. 

We made it. Old bigmouth had one 
jump left, and when he got that out of 
his system Jim led him over, the long- 
handled net. He weighed a little better 
than 6 pounds. 

We spent half an hour in the bay and 
Jim took two more nice fish and a few 
smaller ones. Then we moved on to an- 
other spot a couple of miles down the 
lake. There was not much doing in it, 
so we went on after a few minutes, It was 
fish and move all day. If an area didn’t 
pay off at once, we changed to another. 
If it was good, we fished it thoroughly. 
Occasionally, as we passed a bay or point, 
Jim would say, “That was good a week 
ago, but the ‘bass have left it now.’ 

Mead bass shift around a lot, both here 
and there throughout the lake and up 
and down in the water. During the win- 
ter, Jim told me, he frequently catches 
them on minnows at depths ranging from 
50 to 75 feet. He has taken them as deep 
as 150—and sometimes they hit a sur- 
face plug. 

How can you tell where to fish? I wish 
it were as simple as that. I'd catch a lot 
more bass than I do. Everybody knows 
the obvious spots, along brush and weeds, 
in the lily pads, near stumps and other 
cover. I can’t explain, however, why there 
may be dozens of bass along one piece of 
shore while another that ‘looks exactly 
like it has none. 

I know only one way for an angler to 
reach the point where he can catch bass 
consistently: select a good lake or stream 
and then fish it, and fish it, and fish it. 
Always explore different depths and areas 


until you know where the bass are most 
likely to be at any particular time. 

Max Eggleston told me that he fished 
Lake Texoma every day for a year. No 
wonder he knows where to look for bass. 

Second in importance only to where 
to fish is the matter of how to fish. As I 
have indicated previously, the further 
north and west I went, the slower the 
expert anglers worked their lures. But 
there were other things besides that. Each 
of them had one or two favorites that he 
used most of the time. He had fished 
with them until he knew how to give 
them their most effective action—in his 
area. Anyone can find this out for him- 
self by trying different reeling speeds, va- 
rious combinations of jerks ‘and pauses, 
and other tricks, until he discovers just 
what catches the most bass. 

Clearly deserving of third place as to 
relative importance in catching bass is 
the choice of lure. There is no question 
at all but what some are better in one 
area than they are in others. I discovered 
by talking to sporting-goods dealers that 
the same lures used by the expert anglers 
with whom I fished usually were out- 
standing favorites among all the fisher- 
men in that vicinity. It always is well 
worth while to buy a couple of the most 
popular plugs in the town nearest the 
water you expect to fish. 

The time of day to fish clearly came 
in a poor fourth among the seven most 
successful anglers with whom I fished. 
One of them liked to start at dawn. Two 
preferred the evening. One believed that 
the sun and moon determined when the 
bass would bite—although he fished all 
day—and the other three liked the hours 
when the sun was high. What the weather 
is doing at any particular time is of much 
greater importance than the position of 
the hands on your watch. 

This was demonstrated on the Owyhee 
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Reservoir in Oregon where I wound up 
my trip with my brother Burtt. After 
trying several spots that looked good to 
me—but where we caught no bass—we 
finally reached the area ‘that he had sug- 
gested in the first place. (That old buga- 
boo of knowing where to fish, again.) 

We beached’. the boat on an island 
about the size of a city block and he cast 
toward the mainland, which was 50 yards 
away across a shallow brushy neck of 
water. His first cast brought a strike the 
instant the plug touched the surface. 
The bass got off, but the second attempt 
was a retake and he landed a 2-pounder. 
For twenty minutes, then, almost every 
cast fell into a fish’s mouth, That doesn’t 
happen often. I’ve seén it three times 
in my life, and this was one of those rare 
and wonderful days. 

As soon as a brisk wind came up, how- 
ever, the fun was over. It muddied the 
shallow water and the bass either moved 
out or else began to hug the bottom like 
scared clams. We ran down the lake a 
couple of miles to the lee of a larger 
island and again caught bass along the 
quarter mile of protected shore. A second 
move to a long bay that was sheltered 
by high cliffs once more took us to strik- 
ing fish. This established clearly that the 
Sandenbt the time of day, the ‘height of 
the barometer or the pull of the sun and 
moon—was responsible for the abrupt 
cessation of activity on the open lake. 


The variations in bait- casting tackle 
across the country are worth describing. 
In the South generally, and particularly 
in the weed-choked waters of Okeechobee 
and the Everglades, short stiff rods and 
strong lines were by far the most popu- 
lar. The reasons are obvious. You can’t 
cast under trees or drag bass out of a 
mass of lilies with a long rod and light 
line. The further west and north I got, 
the lighter the tackle that was used. 
Water that was more open made it pos- 
sible. 

Three of the seven best anglers used 
nylon leaders—a percentage much higher 
than among run-of-the-mill fishermen. 
One of them gave me his reasons. First, 
he said, the leader absorbs most of the 
wear in casting and saves line. Second, 
it is much tougher than the line and is 
not so likely to be frayed in two when 
a bass gets into the brush. Third—and he 
considered this least important—it is 
harder for the fish to see. The average 
leader length was about 5 feet and all 
three of them used nylon slightly weaker 
than the line. 

Finally, there was one other thing that 
all the best anglers had in common: every 
one of them was a hard, persistent fisher- 
man. No bass ever took a plug when it 
was lying in the boat. These men fished 
steadily as long as they were on the water. 

While it is perfectly true that there is 
considerable difference between the 
habits of an Okeechobee largemouth and 
those of one in Lake Mead, due to the 
different environment and food, the rules 
for catching them are just the same: 

First, fish where they are. Second, work 
a lure they'll hit in such a way that they'll 
hit it. Third, as Max Eggleston said, 
“Keep your bait in the water and fish 
like hell!"—Ted Trueblood 
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America wasn’t the only discovery that Columbus made 
in 1492. When he returned to Europe, he took with him 


BY J. D. 


he syphilis epidemic that set Europe afire in 1495 was 
probably the greatest calamity that ever struck the 
human race. The Black Death of the 1300’s took 25 
million lives before it ran its course. Influenza swept 
the earth in 1918; after killing 20 million people it van- 
ished. Periodically, typhus came and went. Syphilis came— 
and stayed. For nearly five centuries it has maddened and 
maimed, crippled and killed, The microbes infecting tens of 
millions of people today are direct descendants of the ones 
which cause the great pandemic at the time of Columbus. 


RATCLIFFE 


Syphilis today is a pale copy of the disaster that swept 
Europe nearly 500 years ago. It is slow and plodding— 
either the microbe has become weaker, or man more re- 
sistant—whereas in the fifteenth century it was explosively 
violent. ‘ 

Where this dread disease came from is a source of medi- 
cal debate. One side contends that it was an old disease 
appearing in a more malignant form. The other school be- 
lieves that it was a new disease brought back to Europe 
from the New World by Columbus. The weight of evi- 
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dence is strongly with the latter group. 
Prior to 1500, skeletal remains of 
Europeans show no signs of syphilitic 
lesions of bones. After that date they are 
plentiful. In 1497 the Roman Emperor 
referred to the disease as something 
“which has never occurred before, nor 
been heard of.” A Spanish physician, 
Ruy de Isla, leayes records of having 
treated members of the Columbus ex- 
pedition suffering from a strange new 
disease. In 1493 there were outbreaks of 
syphilis in Sevilla, Barcelona and other 
ports at which the explorers stopped. 


A Spanish gentleman dispatched to 
supervise gold and silver production in 
the New World wrote his king: “I can 
assure Your Imperial Majesty that the 
disease which is new in Europe is so 
common in the Antilles Islands that al- 
most every one of the Spaniards who lay 
with the Indian women contracted it.” 

Whatever side one may take in the 
debate, the evidence is clear that Europe 
was a tinderbox awaiting the spark of 
syphilis—a terrible visitation that, in a 
few years, infected one person in three, 
and killed one in ten. It was an age of 
filth and debauchery. The old feudal 
system was breaking up, and wandering 
bands ‘of soldiers and vagabonds filled 
the roads. Vice was rampant. 

For nearly two years the disease smol- 
dered. Then Charles VIIL of France 
claimed the throne of Naples and _ re- 
cruited an army of 30,000 mercenaries to 
make good his claim, a polyglot army 
composed of Germans, Swiss, Slavs, Hun- 
garians, French and others. The army 
arrived at the gates of Naples early in 
1495. Meanwhile, Spain sent assistance 
to the beleaguered Neapolitans. Within 
weeks something far more terrifying than 
enemy arms was scourging troops. Bodies 
were erupting with ulcers that ate to the 
bone, then became gangrenous. Soldiers 
were blinded, maddened, paralyzed. 

Even at this point, the epidemic was 
largely confined to the area around 
Naples. Then the inexorable spread 
began. Rome was among the first victims. 
Benvenuto Cellini, the talented gold- 
smith of Florence, noted in his autobiog- 
raphy: “There raged a plague of such 
extraordinary violence that many thou- 
sands died of it each day in Rome.” 

Churches suspended ceremonies and 
permitted many holy days to go uncele- 
brated. Syphilitics were shunned by 
everyone—even lepers. They had but one 

_means of surviving—by begging. Expos- 
ing ‘their sores, they filled streets and 
highways. Few people dared come near 
enough to their odorous corruption to 
give alms, and soldiers feared to ap- 
proach to drive them away. 

After the defeat of the French at 
Naples, troops from the disbanded mer- 
cenary army scattered to every country 
in Europe. In epidemic form, syphilis 
reached France, Germany and Switzer- 
land in 1495, Greece in 1496, Scotland 
and England in 1497. Vasco de Gama, the 
explorer, took it to India in 1498, and 
wandering bands infected Russia and 
Poland in 1499. The disease struck the 
innocent and guilty alike. 

Although sexual contact was recog- 
nized almost immediately as the method 
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of spread, everyone sought to explain 
the source of the disease. Astrologers at- 
tributed it to the conjunction of Saturn 
and Mars. Physicians nominated the 
weather—Europe had an unusually hot, 
muggy summer in 1494. The Emperor 
Maximilian, in his edict read at Worms, 
Germany, on August 7, 1495, attributed 
it to the sins of man and particularly the 
sin of blasphemy. 

For over a generation the disease went 
without a name or, rather, with too many 
names. To the Italians it was the French 
disease; and to the French, the Italian dis- 
ease. ‘To the Russians it was the Polish 
disease; and to the Poles, the German dis- 
ease. Others called it West Indian 
measles, the Turkish pox. 

In 1530 the disease got its lasting name. 
That year, Girolamo Fracastoro, Italian 
physician, wrote an epic poem in which 
the swinecherd Syphilis—“pig lover”—was 
struck down with a new disease for an 
act of impiety to the Sun God. 

Meanwhile the plague raged across 
Europe. Chased from homes and lodging 
houses, syphilitics died on streets and 
highways. On March 6, 1497, the Parlia- 
ment of Paris issued a decree ordering 
the sick to leave the city under pain of 
death.” 

Native Parisians with syphilis were 
herded like miserable animals into a 
recking quarantine district in the sub- 
urb of Saint Germain. It became an over- 
crowded pesthole such as the world has 
never seen belore or since. When this 
initial effort to control the plague failed, 
the Paris Parliament passed another de- 
cree, Anyone found on the streets with 
syphilis—no one could hide the disease 
because open sores covered the body— 
was to be thrown in the river. Since few 
people of that day could swim, this 
amounted to a summary death  sen- 
tence, 

Aberdeen, Scotland, ordered all prosti- 
tutes to stop practicing their trade. If 
they refused, they were to be branded on 
the cheek with a hot iron and driven from 
the city. Edinburgh banished its prosti- 
tutes to an island in the Firth of Forth. 

German cities—Strassburg, Mainz, Nur- 
emberg—banished all people with the 
disease and posted guards at gates to see 
that no sick people entered. As a result 
of such measures, European roads were 
choked with wandering bands of syphi- 
litics. Living in fields and woods, with 
little food, they perished by the tens of 
thousands. With good reason, the most 
resounding curse of the day became: 
“The evil pocks take you.” 


The great majority of physicians re- 
fused to treat syphilis. Fearful of becom- 
ing infected themselves, they drove pa- 
tients from their doors. The few doctors 
that would accept such patients became 
rich. 

For treatment, physicians first used 
opium, sulfur, barks, roots and spices. 
But soon they turned to a remedy they 
had used for leprosy—mercury. It is worth 
noting that mercury remained a stand- 
ard treatment for the disease until the 
advent of penicillin. The early physicians 
mixed mercury with lard to make an 
ointment for open sores; they coated vic- 
tims from head to foot with the oint- 


ment. Wealthy patients were then placed 
in individual sweat boxes. The boxes 
often bore moral legends—‘For one 
pleasure, a thousand pains,” and such. A 
small charcoal fire was then built under 
the box—and the victim left to sweat and 
suffer. 

After greasing, the poor were simply 
stacked in large ovens, and the doors 
closed. One French physician obseryed 
laconically, “With the exception of a few 
scorched and a small number roasted, it 
was a good treatment.” That statement 
might be questioned. As many as three- 
fourths of patients thus treated died in 
the process—either from mercury poison- 
ing or heat. 

Actually, mercury did not “cure” syphi- 
lis. It healed the open sores. But mi- 
crobes continued to lurk in the body to 
cause insanity, paralysis, blindness and 
other serious maladies in later life. 

The plague was no respecter of rank. 
In Rome, Caspare ‘orrella, private 
physician in the employ of the powerful 
and infamous Borgia family, had seven- 
teen cases to treat in a single month— 
October 1497, This, remember, was in 
one family! Indeed, syphilis seemed to 
have a certain predilection for royalty. 
Henry VILL of England contracted it—a 
fact that probably accounts for the still- 
born children his various wives bore him. 
It maddened Ivan the Yerrible of Rus- 
sia—with drastic consequences to that 
nation—and_ sickened Louis XIV_ of 
France. Francis I of France was another 
victim. He became enamored of the wife 
of a tradesman. She refused his atten- 
tions. Exercising his royal prerogative, 
he demanded that she yield. The lady, 
according to legend, deliberately con- 
tracted syphilis before giving herself to 
her king. He caught the disease and died 
of it. 


For seven years the plague raged in 
Europe—killing, crippling —numbering 
its victims in the millions. To be com- 
parably devastating in the United States 
today, a disease would have to sicken 50 
million people, kill 15 million. As viru- 
lence of the infection slackened, syphilis 
became a slow, steady killer. But wher- 
ever the disease was introduced to a non- 
immune population the dramatic tragedy 
was re-enacted. 

Wavelike, it spread over the world. 
‘Traders took it to China in 1505. In 1569, 
Portuguese sailors took it to Japan. 
Syphilis was tardy in reaching America 
in epidemic form, probably because of 
the rigid morality of the early settlers. 
Still, Boston had an outbreak—small by 
European standards—in 1646. Cotton 
Mather, with satisfaction, regarded it as 
he regarded all calamity—“as the just 
punishment of God.” 

The spiral microbe of syphilis must be 
credited with tenacity. It is so fragile that 
it is all but impossible to keep it alive 
outside the bodies of human beings and 
a few experimental animals. Yet it has 
been passed from man to man, chain- 
fashion, and managed to survive for 
nearly half a millennium. As a source of 
tragedy, and as the cause of the greatest 
and most persistent plague ever to strike 
the human race, the spirochete of syphi- 
lis is in a class by itself.—J. D. Ratcliff 


Glory and the Beast 
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Statistics on bull ring casualties over 
the last ten year’s bear out Dominguin’s 
point. Injuries have risen sharply in that 
time, even with the improved medical 
facilities that have been installed at all 
bull rings. (According to official records 
of the Matador’s Association, in the years 
1935-39, no matadors were killed, and 
only twenty-one were injured. But in 
1940-44, two matadors wére killed, and 
121 were injured—100 more than in the 
previous five years. In 1945-50, the num- 
ber of injured climbed to 140, and two 
more matadors were killed, one of them 
the great Manolete. Among the swbalter- 
nos, that is, the banderilleros and pica- 
dores, five were killed in 1935-39, and 
twenty-five were injured. In the next five 
years 134 were wounded, seven killed.) 

Dominguin isn’t likely to be wrong on 
anything connected with bulls or bull- 
fighting. It has been his only passion all 
his life. He’s the son of a matador, Do- 
mingo Gonzalez Lucas, who is remem- 
bered now only as Dominguin’s father. 
Dominguin tr ailed about ‘Spain in his 
father’s ragged cuadrilla, riding on dusty 
snail-slow third-class trains, and _ fre- 
quently carting the group’s dinner of 
sausage and bread in a _ newspaper- 
wrapped bundle under his arm. ‘Times 
were tough even then, but for a fourth- 
rate matador they were impossible. “Oh, 
we saw the world all right,” Dominguin 
now says bitterly. He saw how the rich 
people lived, in the great cities of Madrid 
and Barcelona—but he saw it from a dis- 
tance, the distance between a_ poor, 
ragged child and the privileged classes of 
Spain. But Dominguin was paying as 
much attention to the bulls as he was to 
the haute monde. Here, he thought, was 
a way out of the third-class coaches, the 
poverty, the low class into which he’d 
been born. His father hadn’t made it, but 
Dominguin, already a sharp judge of bull- 
fighters, knew his father was no good. 
Dominguin swore that he would be a 
great matador, the greatest Spain had 
ever known. He began to practice with 
the cape and muletta. 

One afternoon in November, when the 
season was over, he was at a bull-breeding 
farm owned by one of his father’s friends. 
His father, the breeder, and several 
hands, were watching the young bulls 
being readied for a tienta—the bloodless 
bullfights where the young animals are 
tested for courage and gallantry. ‘The 
hands were kidding young Dominguin. 
“I suppose you want to be a matador 
when you grow up?” they said. 

“I am a matador,” he yelled at them, 
and heard their roars of laughter. 

Humiliated and furious, Dominguin 
grabbed a cape from the fence and, be- 
fore anyone could stop him, ran onto the 
field shouting i in a high piping voice at a 
yearling calf. The animals turned at the 
sound and charged. Dominguin’s interest 
in bulls, and his hours of practice paid 
off then—perhaps saved his life. He 
played the bull for ten minutes, standing 
his ground defiantly and earning a series 
of amazed “Oles!” from the sm: ll crowd. 


After that there was nothing but the 
bulls for Dominguin. He quit “school at 
9, and began fighting as a beccerista, 
a beginner. By 11 ‘he had moved up to the 
next classification, the novilladas, 3-year- 
old bulls to be fought. At 14 he received 
his alternativa, which is the equivalent 
of a doctor's degree in bulls, and thus be- 
came Spain’s youngest fully accredited 
matador. Since then he has been fighting 
the big bulls, the 4-year-olds. Most bull- 
fighters get started in their teens and, if 
they don’t lose their nerve or get killed 
off, earn their aliernativas at 19 or 20. 
Dominguin, through his one-in-a-million 
coordination and drive, stole a six-year 
march on the field. 

Such ambition isn’t unique, of course. 
Practically every Spanish kid—all the 
poor ones, it’s safe to say—dream of be- 
coming bullfighters. It’s a way to get off 
the bleak, rocky farms, out of jammed 
city hovels, and into the world of eco- 
nomic royalty. More important, in a land 
of rigid social stratification; bullfighting 
can lift the kid from the wrong side of 
the tracks onto a leyel with the horsiest 
set in Spain. Bullfighters are esteemed 
in Spain as a combination Joe Dimaggio— 
Hopalong Cassidy—Clark Gable would be 
in America. As artists of the stylized, 
ritualistic corridas, bullfighters, whether 
they know their forks or not, are idea- 
lized. 


When he stands in the sand-packed 
arena, facing a thousand pounds of charg- 
ing fury, no one cares about his grammar, 
schooling or background. For all these 
reasons the kids dream of fighting the 
bulls, of hearing their names roared out 
in approval, of living like kings. Domin- 
guin looked at me blankly when I asked 
him if he had ever wanted to be anything 
else. Although he obviously thought it a 
damn-fool question, he said courteously, 
“No, this is the best thing there is.” 

He’s right, of course. Bullfighting has 
given him a swank home in Madrid, a 
country place in the mountains, cars, and 
the wardrobe of a matinee idol. It’s given 
him important friends, all eager and 
pleased to be on friendly terms with 
Spain’s greatest matador. It’s given him 
a thousand afternoon’s of shouting, hys- 
terical acclaim. It’s not all a gift, really. 
Dominguin buys it every time he steps in 
the ring. Alone in the plaza de toros, he 
buys the privilege of distinction, of ap- 
proval, of wealth—buys it at the risk of his 
life. A million Spanish kids would love 
the same chance—as a million American 
kids want the chance of a Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott or Joe Dimaggio. But the difference 
is this: If the American kid doesn’t get 
his chance, he’s got others. School, jobs, a 
home and car. These things aren't be- 
yond his reach. But in a country where 
unskilled labor is paid about $2 a week 
such things don’t exist. Spain is poor. 
That's why the bullfighters never quit. 
It’s too precious to leave, this thing that 
gives them the importance and stature 
that is so heartbreakingly difficult to find 
anywhere else in their world. 

If Dominguin did quit today he'd 
never have any financial worries. As top 
torero, he is paid 100,000 pesetas, or 
$2,500, every afternoon he fights, and he 
fights about a hundred times a season. 
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It's a demanding schedule. Fifteen fights 
a month, and thousands of miles of travel 
to meet his engagements. Next year he’s 
going to cut, it down to eighty corridas. 
Expenses and taxes, of course, take a big 
bite out of a $250,000-a-year income. He 
pays his cuadrilla—two banderilleros, 
two picadores, and a puntillero—$50 a 
day each, plus their expenses. He has a 
personal valet, and a manager, and the 
Jatter takes about 20 percent of his gross. 
Still, even after taxes, Dominguin nets 
more than $100,000 a year, and friends 
say he’s well on his way to being a mil- 
lionaire. Dominguin and his cuadrilla 
travel in the Hispano-Suiza, custom-built 
car, which seats twelve, and has special 
racks on the top to hold the troop’s lug- 
gage, even drapes at the windows—a far 
cry from Dominguin’s early third-class 
wanderings with his father. 


Today in Spain there are only a few 
toreros who approach his earnings— 
Arruza, the great Mexican, Julio Apa- 
ricio, a fantastically reckless youth who 
quit school for the bull ring, Manolo 
Gonzalez, a stocky dynamo who is loved, 
and may one day be mourned for his 
furious contempt of the bull’s horns— 
these idols are in the six-figure income 
bracket. However, bullfighter’s incomes, 
from Spain, and off-season fighting in 
South America, Mexico and France 
(where it’s permitted in the south, but 
banned in Paris) are a tricky thing to 
ascertain. Like people in show business, 
bullfighters live in an unreal limbo of 
ballyhoo, adulation and self-glorification. 
There is apt to be some unreality in their 
statements of earnings. One old follower 
of the sport said cynically, “They all lie 
so much, how can you tell?” However the 
income of fighters like Dominguin and 
Manolete, who .made $10,000 per after- 
noon, are matters of fairly reliable record. 

Promoters of the corridas, as with pro- 
moters everywhere, do all right, too. The 
ring at Valencia holds 25,000 persons. 
Tickets in the sombra, the shade, range 
from $3 to $6. In the sol, where it’s 
cheaper (and the chance of a sunstroke 
greater) tickets go from $1 to $1.50. At 
an average of $3 a head, there’s a $75,000 
gate. At that figure the promoters don’t 
miss TV. 

Dominguin sat up and glanced at his 
watch. It was 4 o'clock, time for him to 
get dressed. He stood up, frowning and 
withdrawn now, and the talk in the room 
broke off. The aficionados said good-by 
to him, wishing him the most splendid 
day of his career. They patted his hard 
bare shoulders and wrung his hand. 
Spain treats its bullfighters as if they were 
condemned men. Before a fight everyone 
is eager to get in a final good word, one 
more pat on the shoulder. Everyone 
wants to buy a last drink and hearty 
dinner—because any fight can be the 
matador’s last. Dominguin seemed re- 
lieved when they cleared out. 

But there was another interruption 
almost immediately. Three of his rela- 
tives arrived, sweaty, smiling men in 
cheap clothes. They had made a long 
trip to see him fight—more than a hun- 
dred miles. They kissed him on his cheeks 
and stroked the gold-embroidered epau- 
lets of his cape, bowing and chattering. 
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One ol them had a little business on his 
mind. He’d seen a house, a wonderful 
one, and would Dominguin care to buy 
it? The bullfighter could use it as a sum- 
mer home. It was truly a splendid place. 
The other two relatives chimed in ex- 
citedly, describing the house, and watch- 
ing Dominguin’s face hopefully. Domin- 
guin said he'd think about it, that he’d 
have to see it first. They said it would be 
better if he decided immediately, and 
then they could tell the owner on their 
way home that the matter was definite. 
Dominguin looked exasperated. “No,” 
he said. “I don’t want to talk about it 
now. Later.” 

His relatives nodded and smiled in 
understanding. They wished him great 
success and patted his back. They had 
no tickets to the corrida, and wouldn't be 
there consequently, but they knew he 
would be magnificent. Dominguin told 
his manager to give each of them a bar- 
rera seat in the sombra—the best in the 
house. ‘They went out happily. 

“Lock that door,” Dominguin said, and 
began dressing. He sat on the bed and 
drew on two pairs of stockings, the inner 
ones of white cotton, the outer ones of 
pale pink silk. His valet shoe-horned him 
into the glove-tight fighting breeches, 
stiffly brocaded and beautifully embroid- 
ered with gold. Next came a fine lawn 
shirt, decorated with elaborate crimpings, 
and then a narrow black tie. His valet 
knelt and helped him into white-soled 
slippers. Dominguin was still frowning, 
his lean arrogant face thoughtful and 
moody. 


“You wonder why I keep at it,” he 
said, standing still as his valet pinned 
the colleta, the bullfighter’s traditional 
pigtail, to the back of his head. “I don’t 
know, I guess. It’s not just money. Maybe 
it's fame, being important. Now big 
people are happy if | remember their 
names.” He looked at me rather defiantly. 
“You seemed surprised that I never read 
anything. Well, this job takes every min- 
ute. I’d like to read. I'd like to read 
Ernest Hemingway. He's supposed to be 
honest, people have told me that much. 
I mean about bullfighting. 1 don’t know 


_about his politics.” 


He put his hand on his back, on the 
deep wound next to his spine. “I got that 
in Barcelona. I killed the bull after he 
got me, and I got his ears. But I thought 
I was dying. 1 thought the horn had gone 
into my stomach. I thought maybe I'd 
quit then. But I had to fight one more 
time, to show them I wasn’t afraid. I 
wanted to get away from the next bull. 
His horns looked 6 feet wide. But the 
crowd—" He stopped abruptly and 
walked to the full-length mirror. He 
studied himself carefully, turning his 
slender body from side to side for a better 
view. His jacket was new, and he raised 
his arms and swung them in circles to 
make sure it didn’t bind anywhere. Then 
he turned back to me, still frowning. 
“Maybe it’s the crowd,” he said. “It’s like 
a hand at your back sometimes. It keeps 
pushing you, it seems. Maybe you don’t 
understand,” he said, shrugging. 

His manager glanced at his watch. 

“All right, all right,” Dominguin said. 
He turned to a small table on which there 


were a candle, cight large medals in a 
row, and a semicircle of six framed pic- 
tures of the Blessed Virgin. This im- 
provised altar travels everywhere Domin- 
guin fights, his manager explained then 
in a solemn whisper. “He has-a great 
feeling for the Virgin,” he said, with an- 
other quick glance at his watch. 

Dominguin lowered his head and 
prayed for about half a minute. There 
was no sourid in the room. Everyone 
stood quietly watching. It was an impres- 
sive moment, a solemn one, but it had a 
touch of business about it, too. Domin- 
guin was asking the Virgin for help in 
his afternoon's fight, praying that he 
wouldn't be hurt or killed. The euadrilla 
joined in that prayer. Without Domin- 
guin there'd be no cuadrilla. 

When he finished his prayer he re- 
moved a heavy gold ring from his finger 
and put it carefully beside the candle. 
This is his only real superstition—the ring 
must wait beside the burning candle 
under the eyes of the Virgin while Do- 
minguin is fighting. He believes it brings 
him luck. 

When he turned around, his face was 
expressionless and composed. Now he was 
ready to do the thing that he must do 
alone. Face the bulls. “All right, let’s go,” 
he said. His valet opened the door. But 
Dominguin hesitated. “This Litri,” he 
said to me. 

Everyone looked at him with interest. 
If Dominguin had something to say 
about Litri it would be worth hearing. 
But he either had nothing to say, or had 
decided not to say it. ‘“Let’s go,” he said. 

There’s a joke in Spain that only the 
bullfights start on time. It’s a joke, and 
it’s also true. At one minute of 5 the 
high, perfect bowl of the plaza de toros 
was filled to the rim. Even the roofs of 
nearby apartment buildings were jammed 
with people who risked the merciless sun 
for an eagle’s-eye view of the corrida. 
Vendors with pails of cold beer, and cog- 
nac, which they served out in paper cups, 
inched through the rows of narrow stone 
seats. In the sol everyone wore long- 
beaked, cardboard sunshades. The hats 
made the people look like things from an- 
other planet—creatures with grotesquely 
slanted foreheads. 


At 5 the crowd was chanting, and 
heads turned impatiently to the high 
platform where the president and judges 
of the corrida were sitting. Almost imme- 
diately, as if this roar of the crowd were 
a divine command, the gates of the plaza 
swung open, and the cast of the corrida 
began its dramatic traditional entrance. 

In the lead were the black-garbed al- 
guaciles, who ask the president's permis- 
sion to open the corrida, and who de- 
liver the keys of the bull chute to the 
keeper of the foril. Then came the mata- 
tors. Dominguin walked like a proud 
young king. On his right was his brother, 
Pepe. On his left was Litri, intense, black- 
browed, frowning. There was a great 
roar for Dominguin and Litri. Pepe 
didn’t count today. After the matadors 
came their cuadrillas. The banderilleros 
on foot, and then the mounted picadores, 
in their round, high-crowned beaver hats, 
and with long, steel-tipped picas under 
their arms. Their legs were in iron cast- 


ings, and their feet were thrust into big 
wooden stirrups—protection against the 
bull’s horns. After them, a comic tail to 
the splendid train, were the denim-clad 
laborers who swept up the blood and 
droppings of the bull between fights. 

The alguaciles collected the keys for 
the foril gate and the procession dis- 
persed quickly, Litri was first on the pro- 
gram, so his banderilleros ran to take 
their places at opposite burladeros—that 
is, the four short fences as high as the 
barrier, with shallow openings at each 
end, into which the toreros may escape 
from the bull. Litri strode to the mata- 
dor’s burladero, which is in the shade, 
directly under the president’s box. He 
waited there impatie Sue his dark young 
face intense and eager 


The arena was empty, the crowd was 
silent. The bugles sounded three descend- 
ing blasts, and the gate of the tori! was 
jerked open. Every eye centered on that 
square black tunnel. 

Litri’s bull came out fast and straight, 
driving hard. He was a good-sized black 
with impressive horns. He chased both 
banderilleros out of the ring, and then, 
as Litri watched him appraisingly, he 
circled the arena, head high, trotting 
easily, searching for something to kill. 
Litri stepped out to meet him, and his 
first cape challenges brought a roar. 
Everything about Litri—his flushed face, 
his straight body, his defiantly fixed legs 
—tells the crowd that he will die before 
flinching from the bull. It could happen 
today—any day. He brings the sense of 
coming tragedy which Hemingway writes 
about. But it’s not quite wagedy. [t's too 
jerky, irrational, precipitate. Watching 
him is a little like watching kids playing 
along a third rail. You want to shout at 
him, “Get the hell out of there, you damn 
fool!” That's because he’s young, the 
aficionados tell you. He hasn't suffered 
badly from the bulls. Naturally he can’t 
create, as Manolete did, that sense of 
sublime inevitable tragedy. (Manolete, 
his still-sorrowing admirers insist. could 
furnish more drama just watching his 
bull from behind the barrier, his “long 
face, melancholy and despairing, ‘than 
most matadors can in their best moments 
with cape and sword. He had tuberculo- 
sis, some say, and faced a double death 
every moment in the ring. This, they tell 
you, this awareness of his coming destruc- 
tion and his contemplative acceptance of 
it, gave his work its poignant power. ) 

But Litri is young. He can grow into a 
Manolete. He’s of the same dark, bitter 
mold. 

Litri’s first moments with the bull were 
exciting. But the rest of the fight was dis- 
appointing. His bull tired after the pic- 
ing, became sluggish and heavy-footed. 
The crowd was disgusted. It whistled de- 
risively and shouted that el loro was a 
cow. After the kill, Litri walked dispir- 
itedly to the barrera and struck it angrily 
with the flat of his hand. The crowd gave 
him a sympathetic cheer. After all, he'd 
shown in those first few moments that he 
was ready to die for its pleasure. Next 
time, senor, watch... 

The bloody patches in the arena were 
covered with sand, and once more the 
three descending blasts of the bugle 


sounded. Another bull was coming. Do- 
minguin’s. 

The tori! door was pulled open. E1 toro 
didn’t come out for a moment. The gate- 
keeper, safe behind the barreva, reached 
over and jangled his keys above the dark 
chute. 

That brought him out, a dun-colored 
cathedral of an animal, with wide 
needle-pointed horns. He trotted for- 
ward, alert and dangerous, his great ridge 
of neck muscles tightening with fury and 
excitement. There Was a murmur in the 
crowd, a little verbal shudder. This one 
could lift his head and look a tall man in 
the eye. He was wonderful to watch— 
from a seat behind the barrera. 

Consider the bull, say the aficionados. 
Everything in the corridas begins and 
ends with him, they will tell you. Con- 
sider him, they say, warmly and proudly, 
as if they spoke of their sons. Pound for 
pound the most terrible fighting animal 
in the world. When lions and tigers were 
matched against the bulls, centuries ago, 
the bulls never lost. With one toss of their 
tremendous muscle-swollen necks, they 
sent the spitting disembowled cats flying 
30 feet in the air, The bulls fight as they 
breathe, by instinct. Their thousand 
pounds is all power, speed, fury. Consider 
him, the aficionados say, smiling and ex- 
cited in their séats behind the barrera. 

Dominguin’s banderillero stepped out 
from the. shelter of the burladero and 
shouted, “Huh! Huh! Toro!” and swung 
his cape in a taunting are. The bull went 
for him like an express train, and the 
crowd roared. He slid to a furious snort- 
ing stop at the burladero, and thrust-his 
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horn with a savage jabbing motion into 
the slim opening where his target had 
disappeared. Again the crowd roared. 
This one was fast, but he stopped within 
the length of his body, and his eyes were 
fine. This would be something, senor. 

Dominguin watched the bull’s second 
charge, noting how he hooked and ran, 
and judging his speed and vision. He 
signaled a banderillero to bring the ani- 
mal toward him, and stepped out from 
the matador’s burladero. He smiled and 
waited for the bull with contemptuous 
arrogance. There was only a scattering 
of applause. You'll have to show us, the 
crowd was saying. 

Dominguin’s first challenge that after- 
noon showed them plenty. It brought 
them to their feet cheering. With a classic 
Veronica, the cape billowing out like a 
red sail, Dominguin drew the charging 
bull within am inch of his rooted golden 
legs. He pivoted slowly and exquisitely 
as the animal wheeled and drove once 
more into that cloud of maddening cloth. 
Again the horns were close, about as close 
as they could get, but Dominguin’s body 
was straight and rigid, like a golden spike 
fixed in the hard-packed sand. After three 
moreamazing passes, Dominguin brought 
the infuriated beast to a stop, and turned 
his back on him and strolled away, smil- 
ing and contemptuous. 

It had been splendid, it was what the 
crowd paid for, and their “Oh—les!” 
driven up from their guts with a snap 
on the last syllable split the air like rifle 
shots. 

And this was only the beginning. Wait 
until the bull had been picado with four 
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inches of steel in that hump of muscle, 
and wait until the banderillas had been 
jabbed into his back. Then watch Do- 
minguin! He would show them, he would 
show this upstart, Litri, who was the first 
in Spain. They loved him now, for the 
thrill of a coming great performance was 
in the air. 

Dominguin directed the fight with his 
usual calmness and courtesy. Unlike 
many matadors, he’s extremely gracious 
to his men in the ring. He gives orders 
quictly, usually with a smile. If he must 
order changes in the maneuvering of the 
bull, or the manner of the picing, he 
does so without dramatics. Other mata- 
dors are less considerate, which may ac- 
count for the fact that Dominguin’s men 
have been with him since he began fight- 
ing and wouldn’t think of working for 
anyone else. Litri, when he’s excited, 
screams orders at his caudrilla, and is 
likely to give a man a boot in the tail 
if he isn’t moving fast enough. Domin- 
euin is the gentlemanly artist of the 
plaza, and this afternoon, directing the 
precise forms of the fight, and studying 
this great promising bull, his poise and 


dD 
control were remarkable. 


This bull was no disappointment. 
With the picadores he was cnormous, 
knocking them from the horses with pile- 
driving charges and dumping the horses 
onto their backs as if they were burros. 
Then Dominguin took him again with 
the cape, and showed off his entire bril- 
liant repertory. Generally speaking, there 
is one test of a matador’s performance. 
Does he, from one rooted, unflinching 
position, control the bull and master it? 
Or does he have to hop back and forth 
from the bull's charges and chase him 
about like some herdsman in a pasture? 

Dominguin, to put it simply, stood his 
ground and mastered the bull. 

The next day the bullfight critics were 
in agreement that had been one of his 
greatest fights. He sank the banderillas 
himself, and his quartering run across the 
bull’s charge, his downward thrust of the 
banderillas over the bull’s horns were 
like movements in some weird ballet of 
death. Dominguin’s skill with the ban- 
derillas is equaled, it’s said, by only the 
great Arruza, and is unexcelled by any 
bullfighter in the world. This gracious 
split-second work is usually handled by 
the banderilleros, but the crowds appre- 
ciate those few matadors who exccute this 
brilliant phase of the fight themselves. 
With the muleta he gave the crowd thrill 
after thrill in the “natural” way, using 
only the limp muleta, unsupported by 
sword or stick. He was close all the time, 
really close, senor. There were no false 
heroics. The blood on his jacket and 
breeches was there honestly. He wasn’t 
bumping into the blood-soaked shoulders 
after the horns went by to give it a look 
of danger. Dominguin showed them, all 
right. He stood there, held by those ear- 
splitting oles! perhaps, and showed Litri, 
showed the crowd, that he was the best 
bullfighter of Spain. 

He killed with the first sword, going 
over the bull’s horns with defiant audac- 
ity, and losing the steel in the great ani- 
mal’s body. For an instant, a drawn-out 
frozen unit of time, he hung there be- 
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tween the horns. Then he rolled off to 
the left, landing on his feet, and the bull 
crashed to his knees, its sagging head 
thrusting and slashing the air, still seek- 
ing in death the man it would never find. 

The crowd stood, cheering. Handker- 
chiefs fluttered from every hand, turning 
the plaza into a vast circle of bewilder- 
ing whiteness. 

The judge ordered the ears, the tail, 
and a hoof for him, and the crowd 
shouted its approyal. Dominguin began 
his triumphal circuit of the ring, holding 
high these bloody trophies. Bouquets, 
hats and coats, and goatskin bags of wine 
sailed into the arena. The crowd would 
give him anything now, this high priest 
of its ancient bloody ritual. The ban- 
derilleros returned the articles of cloth- 
ing to their owners, drank from the goat- 
skin bags, and collected the flowers for 
Dominguin. He tossed the ears and tail 
into the stands and gave the hoof to a 
shouting, imploring man at the barrera 
—a tavern owner, perhaps, who would 
enshrine it above a bar, and_ point 
proudly to it as he retold the story of this 
great corrida, 

I was standing behind Litri during this 
tumultuous acclaim for Dominguin. His 
dark face was expressionless, but his fin- 
gers drummed on the barrera. It wasn’t 
hard to guess his thoughts: “Give me a 
bull, and I'll show you. Give me a bull, 
and I’ll show you, Dominguin, and all 
you yelling madmen—everyone.” 

Pepe fought next, neither well nor 
badly, and that ended the first half. Dur- 
ing the fifteen-minute intermission the 
sand of the arena was carefully raked and 
then thoroughly sprinkled by a city water 
truck. Everyone was up and moving 
about, getting a drink, finding friends, 
chattering about Dominguin’s great fight, 
and making predictions about Litri. Oh, 
he would have to show something now, 
senor. And there was little doubt that 
the young madman would show plenty. 
When the crowd was seated again, the 
white sand was dry and hard, the toril 
gate was ready to open. Silence came 
down. The plaza was tense, waiting. 

Litri ran out before the bull appeared, 
and waved his banderilleros off with 
angry, impatient gestures. He stationed 
himself 20 feet before the tori] gate, a 
fixed, defiant figure, the red cape hanging 
from his clenched fists. There was a tre- 
mendous amazed roar from the crowd. 


Dominguin looked up at the shout- 
ing excited faces behind him, and his lips 
tightened irritably. He said one word: 
“Crazy!” It was impossible to know if 
he were referring to Litri or the crowd. 

I asked him what was up, what Litri 
was planning to do. 

“Tt’s nothing new, but it’s dangerous,” 
Dominguin said, frowning. “He’s taking 
the bull straight from the chute, without 
a chance to study him.’”’ He said some- 
thing else, but it was lost in a sharp roar 
from the crowd. 

The bull had come out fast. It saw 
Litri, and the waving red cloth. and low- 
ered its head and thundered forward. He 
went by Litri in a cloud of dust. his in- 
curving horns hooking furiously into the 
cape. On the next charge the flat of his 
horn grazed Litri’s leg, breaking his rigid 


stance. The crowd was screaming. ‘That 
had been close. Watch the next one! 

I remembered the words of an aficion- 
ado who had studied bullfights for thirty 
years. “It was no bull, it was the crowds 
that killed him.” He spoke of Manolete. 
“You sce, it’s really simple. One can get 
just so close. After that, one is too close. 
Manolete was always as close as he could 
be, but that wasn’t enough. The crowd 
wanted more [rom him, and they got it. 
They got his life.” 

When Litri stalked arrogantly away 
from his bull after two more amazing 
passes, the crowd’s roar rolled like 
thunder over the plaza. Litri wasn’t let 
ting them down. He was showing them, 
showing Dominguin, that he wanted 
nothing but the chance to display his con- 
tempt of the bulls. The picing went well, 
and the second phase, the placing of the 
banderillas by his assistants, was com- 
pleted with dash and grace. It was be- 
coming a great performance against a 
powerlul bull, who learned with every 
charge, became more dangerous every 
second. 

Litri advanced slowly to the center of 
the ring then, carrying the muleta-draped 
sword under his left arm. He saluted the 
crowd, turning slowly, his dark face stern 
and solemn, and dedicated this bull to 
them with a sweeping gesture of his arm. 
The crowd cheered as he threw his mon- 
tera over his shoulder and repeated these 
ancient words of dedication: “I dedicate 
this bull to all of you—either I will kill 
him or he will kill me!” 


Litri’s preparation for the kill was 
splendid. In the accompanying roar of 
the crowd was a promise of ears, a tail, 
a hoof, for this mighty performance. ‘The 
bull was still miraculously fresh and 
strong, a raging, cunning foe, but Litri 
dominated him with superb courage, 
rooted there to the ground, forcing an- 
other and yet another shout of excite- 
ment from the stands. To climax his work 
with the muleta, he spread the cloth tor 
the bull, and then, deliberately, defiantly, 
turned his head from him and stared into 
the sky. He took the charge in that posi- 
tion, his swong body straight and immo- 
bile, an expression of arrogant contempt 
on his face. The bull’s shoulder broke his 
rigid stance, jolted him aside. Litri 
wheeled for the next charge, and again 
he looked away, this time staring up into 
the thousand-faced crowd. 

This time the bull proved that alter 
a certain point a matador is too close. 
The horn drove between Litri’s legs, and 
Litri went straight into the air, his thighs 
clenching convulsively against that 
needle-sharp weapon, his arms waving 
frantically, as if he were performing a 
fantastic balancing act on the tip of the 
horn. In that instant, before the bul 
threw him, his expression was one of 
shocked, horrified disbelief. “hen the 
ereat, ridged neck tossed, the horn weut 
upward, and Litri was thrown over the 
length of the bull’s body to the ground. 
He lay limp and motionless, as the bull 
wheeled about, searching with dim red 
eyes for the man it had finally found be- 
neath that maddening cape. 

Every man in the ring was running out 
from the barreras to get to the bull before 


it found Litri. Dominguin made it wurst. 
He took the bull away by dragging his 
cape along the ground and running 
ahead of him in a series of wide curving 
turns. Then he went to his knees and 
brought a gasping roar from the crowd 
as he pulled the bull past him, pulled the 
horns within an inch of his taut throat 
muscles. 

Litri was lifted by his two banderilleros 
and rushed to the barrera. He waved his 
arms and shouted something, his face 
white and frightened. His men stopped, 
lifted his feet high in the air to stop the 
flow of blood. They ran along the barrera 
with him, and out a quickly opened gate 
that led to the infirmary. Meanwhile, the 
crowd was on its feet watching Domin- 
guin, shouting wildly as he pulled the 
hooking horns back and forth before his 
kneeling body. He was showing, dramati- 
cally and spectacularly, what he could do 
with this bull that had got Litri. 

The shouting merged into one continu- 
ous roar, This was great, this was enor- 
mous, that roar proclaimed, as the horns 
flashed past Dominguin’s throat. A few 
faces turned to the infirmary door beside 
the bull chute. Soon they would find out 
about Litri, the young madman from 
Candia. If he were badly hurt, it would 
be a great shame, you understand, senor. 
Still it might give him the sadness, the 
tragedy, you understand, that thing we 
got from Manolete. But that must wait 
until tonight. Now we must watch Do- 
minguin. He had this bull. In his flawless 
control they saw the bull’s doom. But 
there would be others, sehor, and even 
this perfect Dominguin could slip, could 
misjudge those horns. . 


Dominguin made no mistakes. This 
was his great moment, his heaven-sent 
opportunity to dominate this corrida, 
and he seemed to fill the plaza with his 
presence and greatness. It doesn’t always 
happen so luckily. But Dominguin had 
got a dramatic break, and he took com- 
plete, instant advantage of it. 

Later, when he had killed this bull, 
another roar went up frem the crowd, a 
great roar for Dominguin, for the bull, 
for today’s corrida and tomorrow’s. Word 
had come from the infirmary by this time, 
and drifted quickly though the stands, 
that Litri’s wound wasn’t a bad one—no 
more than a severe puncture in the but- 
tock. This was fine, wonderful. The 
young madman would fight again, fight 
for their favor. This was something else 
to applaud, and the cheering went on 
wildly, excitedly. 

_ Listening to that roar in the hot, 
breathless place of the bulls, I remem- 
bered the last line of Blood and Sand, 
the best book there is about the bullfight. 
“It was the roar of the wild beast, the 
true and only one.” _ 

Looking at Dominguin’s tall smiling 
figure, bright from the waist down with 
the blood of the bulls, I had the sudden 
cold feeling that I was watching a dead 
man. He could handle the bulls. He knew 
more about them than any man in Spain. 
But he didn’t stand a chance against the 
crowd, Somewhere—in Madrid or Linares 
or Pamplona—their wildly clapping 
hands would push him to his death on 
the horns.—William P. McGivern 
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The $7,900 Typewriter 
| Built for Alger Hiss 


[Continued from page 19] 


it all lay ex-Communist Whittaker 
Chambers’ spectacular charges that Hiss 
had been passing him confidential State 
Department data up until the time 
Chambers deserted the Communist Party 
in April 1938. The government charged 
that forty-two out of forty-three such 
documents produced by Chambers had 
been written on the same typewriter as 
a number of notes and letters admittedly 
typed in the Hiss home during the same 
period. 

Through more than 8,000 pages and 
2.300,000 words of trial testimony, 
Woodstock typewriter model No. 230,- 
099, built around August 1929, sat on 
the courtroom table in New York’s Foley 
Square. It was conceded at the time of 
the trial to have belonged to the Hisses. 
Government prosecutor Thomas F. 
Murphy used the typewriter to bring his 
case against Hiss to a flashing climax. 
Pointing dramatically to the machine, 
he told the jury that if ever there was a 
charge against Hiss, that typewriter was 
“the immutable witness forever against” 
him. In fact, Hiss himself practically 
labeled the typewriter the same way. 

When the lean and youthful-looking 


ex-State Department official stood sober- 
faced before Federal Judge Henry W. 
Goddard on January 25, 1950, he was 
granted permission to make a statement 
before sentencing. 

In a packed courtroom the reporters 
could be seen leaning forward intently, 
pencils poised, for what was expected to 
be a dramatic declaration of innocence 
—or a confession! But Hiss declared 
simply: 

“TJ am confident that in the future all 
the facts will be brought out to show how 
Whittaker Chambers was able to com- 
mit forgery by typewriter. Thank you, 
Site 

What did Hiss mean? Undoubtedly, he 
meant that somewhere, somehow, some- 
one got hold of letters that had actually 
been typed on his Woodstock when he 
owned it. Then these letters were used 
to make a machine that would reproduce 
specimens—or documents—with the same 
characteristics of typewriter habits, type- 
face design, deviations, and flaws. ‘The 
experts must have laughed. 

Much of the expert opinion today 
comes from a handful of professional 
men known as the American Society 
of Questioned Document Examiners. 
Ramos Feehan, FBI expert on ques- 
tioned documents, fulfilled that role for 
the government's case against Hiss by 
comparing the copied State Department 
documents to letters written by the Hisses 
on their Woodstock back in 1937. 

Using easels, charts and photographic 
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blowups, Feehan showed the jury how 
the small a, d, e, g, i, Lo, u, and the 
capital A in the evidence had all the 
earmarks of the same type faces found 
in the Hiss letters. That would be up- 
setting evidence in any man’s court. Fee- 
han’s accuracy was not contested by the 
defense. 

Is there a chance that identity between 
typewriter characteristics could crop up 
accidentally in two different machines? 
Possibly. But such a coincidence is re- 
mote, to say the least. This was effectively 
demonstrated by a Cornell University 
mathematics professor, Virgil Snyder, in 
a 1911 New York Supreme Court case, 
the People vs. Risley. 

Risley had been accused of fraudu- 
lently altering an affidavit by typewriter. 
During the course of the trial, Professor 
Snyder testified that the chances of only 
six type characters appearing acciden- 
tally with identical design and deyia- 
tions in the same six type characters of 
another machine would have to be ex- 
pressed as somewhere between one in 
3 trillion to 4 trillion—a virtually impos- 
sible accident. FBI expert Feehan was 
content to point out fen such similarities 
in the Hiss trial! 

Oddly cnough, the Risley trial is the 
only known case in which a conviction 
was obtained because it was shown that 
Risley had actually attempted to alter 
type faces on one machine to duplicate 
another. The attempt was made by a 
typewriter mechanic in a second-hand 
typewriter shop but was crude and 
readily discovered. The mechanic later 
testified, though, that he had been sus- 
picious of Risley’s intentions and had 
not made as many alterations as he 
should have. I was setting out to make 
the duplication as complete and accurate 
as I could. 

Unusual jobs aren’t anything new to 
me—though this one promised to be in 
a class by itself. My customers include 
professionals ranging from designers and 
architects to druggists, chemists, engi- 
neers, astronomers, and a newspaper 
columnist who writes on bridge. I design 
and build keyboards for them in the 
special symbols of their respective fields. 
Yor musicians I have made keyboards 
with musical notes. For a well-known 
mystery writer I once designed a key- 
board with a variety of crosses and bones, 
and an astronomer once left my office 
with a typewriter containing a fantastic 
array of space symbols, such as ringed 
planets, comets and stars. A few years ago, 
I had a man ask me to build him a type- 
writer with question marks—nothing but 
question marks. On top of that, he 
wanted each symbol to fall at a certain 
level above or below the line. It was 
probably the weirdest request I’ve ever 
received. I completed the job according 
to his specifications, but I never did learn 
what it was all about. ; 

Perhaps one of my most interesting 
jobs found me a Pfc. in the Army. I got 
into the Army in January 1943. A few 
months later I was discharged, but not 
for good. It seems that the U.S. govern- 
ment had seized a contraband shipment 
of 100 Siamese typewriters leaving for 
ports unknown. Nobody knew what to 
do with such a strange catch. They were 


placed under the custody of the National 
City Bank in New York. It was at a time 
when we ourselves were experiencing a 
serious war-bred shortage of typewriters. 

Few knew at the time that one of the 
most urgent needs for typewriters with 
foreign-language keyboards was with 
OSS forces planted in different countries. 
Someone suggested that the Siamese type- 
writers be converted for this use. But 
there was trouble in finding a man for 
the job. And, with the materials short- 
age, there was trouble in finding the ap- 
propriate foreign type and symbols. I 
already had many of these in my shop. 
I stock more than 2 million type faces, 
mostly foreign-language and technical. 

Fortunately, | had once done some 
unique foreign-language work for a 
National City Bank branch manager. 
When he heard about the need for con- 
verting the typewriters, he passed my 
name along, together with the sugges- 
tion that I could convert them for use 
on several languages at a time. 

One day in August 1943, while I was 
assigned as a typewriter repairman at 
Fort Jay in New York, a confidential 
order came through from the War Pro- 
duction Board in the form of a directive. 
It asked my command to release me for 
a top-secret job. No one at Fort Jay knew 
what it was all about; neither did I. 
When I was confronted with the prob- 
lem, I told top Army brass in Washing- 
ton that I could make each of the type- 
writers work for many languages. I was 
told to use my own shop, which was being 
run by my wile largely for typewriter 
rentals—still a’ good part of my business 
today—because they did not want word 
of the project to leak out. The type- 
writers had to be flown overseas, then 
dropped by parachute to dozens of OSS 
underground headquarters. 

In order to keep the project under a 
tight lid, I was actually discharged from 
the Army on August 25, 1943, and given 
a Certificate of Service to certify that I 
had “served in the active Army” in order 
to keep my draft board from getting too 
inquisitive and to keep the cops trom 
picking me up. Once in multi, I returned 
to my shop and sealed off an entire sec- 
tion of one workroom. L did everything 
possible to keep my work secret. But I 
had to make up some strange stories for 
a lot of curious neighbors who, until they 
read this, never could figure out why I 
had been released from the Army after 
only a few months of service. I have al- 
ways been on the tall, round and broad- 
shouldered side, so to them I was the 
healthiest 4-F ever seen under a shock of 
light brown hair. 

Within three months, I had completed 
my assignment. The Siamese keyboard 
had forty-six type bars. Hence, | was able 
to do more with them than I had done 
with any other machine. I was able to 
arrange a keyboard that could be used 
for seventeen languages in all, including 
French, Spanish, Czech, Hungarian, 
Turkish, Danish and German. I never 
did learn just where they were dropped. 

When I was “re-enlisted,” I was re- 
turned to Fort Jay. There I was placed 
in charge of typewriter repair and given 
similar responsibility over 14,000 ma- 
chines in the New York area—with a 
crew of more than a dozen technicians 


and still a Pfc! Later, I was made a staft 
sergeant in time to be discharged as such 
on November 26, 1945. 

Unquestionably, though, I still con- 
sider work onstracing questioned docu- 
ments my most exciting and challenging 
assignments. But for excitement and chal- 
lenge, I’d never had anything to compare 
with the job I was starting out to do on 
the Hiss case. This promised to be the 
biggest one yet. : 

To get started, I asked Lane’s secretary 
to get specimens for me from Woodstock 
No. 230,099. I asked her for single-spaced 
pages of typing with whole lines of capi- 
tal A’s, then whole lines of small a’s and 
to continue like that until she had cov- 
ered every symbol on the machine. Then 
I asked her to do the same thing over, 
except to place capital N’s and H’s next 
to each letter, like NaNaNa, HaHaHa. 
The N’s and H’s act as guides against 
which other letters can be properly 
aligned. The reason is simple. 

Most typewriters carry pica or elite 
type. Any ten symbols on a pica machine, 
including space between letters, fill a 
horizontal inch. Six vertical lines of type 
also cover an inch. On an elite machine 
the only difference is that it takes twelve 
symbols to fill a horizontal inch. The 
Hiss Woodstock is a pica machine. Each 
of its letters, therefore, fills an imaginary 
rectangle of one-tenth of an inch hori- 
zontally and one-sixth of an inch verti- 
cally. Any divergence from this align- 
ment is consequently one of the means 
by which experts trace typewritten docu- 
ments. The letters N and H are neat 


guides against which a mechanic can 
work to make one specimen of typewrit- 
ing match another in perfect alignment. 

After I got the specimens I had asked 
for, IT went to my own morgue of beat-up 
typewriters, which I have collected over 
the years as a source of parts, and I 
selected a Woodstock model No, 231,195. 
It undoubtedly was built in the same 
year as No. 230,099, if not during the 
same month. I compared specimens from 
both under a magnifying glass and a 
binocular comparison microscope. When 
I first looked at these side by side, I no- 
ticed that my specimens had far fewer 
inconsistencies than those taken from 
the Hiss machine. The latter appeared 
alien to the Woodstock. In fact, this led 
me to remark facetiously to a member of 
Lane’s staff that I was making a forgery 
of a forgery. 

In making a forgery, however, you have 
to be concerned with more than differ- 
ences in type-face defects and design. To 
prevent detection by the experts, you 
have to create the same regular or ir- 
regular alignment pattern that may show 
up in specimens of the machine you are 
forging. You’d also have to get the same 
regularity of shading. For instance, since 
it’s almost impossible to get each type 
face to print uniformly by striking dead 
center, as it should, magnification by ex- 
perts will show up a regular pattern of 
certain letters darker or lighter on one 
side. 

My major task was to get all the type- 
face defects and characteristics of the 
Hiss machine engraved into other Wood- 
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stock type faces. Since forgery was never 
my line, I decided to enlist the services 
of a topnotch hand engraver. Every 
expert engraver I yisited in New York 
refused the job when I told him it was in 
connection with an assignment from the 
Hiss legal defense. I was finally able to 
locate a retired engraver in a small New 
Jersey town. Interested by the experi- 
mental nature of the job, he consented 
to take on the assignment. I brought an 
old Woodstock with me and taught him 
how to remove type. 


I gave him some photographic blow- 
ups of typing from the Hiss machine and 
asked him, as a test, to duplicate any two 
type faces in the blowups. A few days 
later I returned to pick up what he had 
done. He said it was a slow, tedious job, 
but not difficult. That evening I exam- 
ined the results of his work under the 
microscope. His success was amazing. I 
knew from then on all that had to be 
done was for me to give him enough type 
on which he could copy the exact char- 
acteristics of the: Hiss-machine type faces. 
I would then solder the forged type faces 
onto my Woodstock type -bars—the slen- 
der metal fingers which fly up to strike 
the paper. This would be followed by 
the mechanical adjustments. 

Meanwhile, I knew that the end re- 
sults of my work would have to be scruti- 
nized by an outstanding document ex- 
aminer. His job would be to examine my 
specimens against the Hiss specimens 
and, with his fresh and expert eyes, de- 
tect flaws that might escape me. I also 
wanted other opinions about the possi- 
bility of accomplishing what I had set 
out to do. All document examiners I had 
visited refused a professional assignment 
to assist me. Instead, they berated me. 

Once I went to see Albert D. Osborn, 
a heavy-set balding man of about 50, 
whose father, the late Albert S$. Osborn, 
is considered the founder of scientific 
questioned-document examination. He 
erected me cordially but formally in his 
Woolworth Building office. He told me 
that he had heard some disquieting news 
—that I was doing “something illegal.” 
That surprised me. But I was really 
shocked when he added that it would get 
me into a lot of trouble. 

It seems that word had got around. 
Like others 1 had visited, he declined to 
take on the assignment, on the ground 
that success in my task would not serve 
the ends of justice. It was my old argu- 
ment thrown right back at me. 

“Tf anything,” I told him, “I am under- 
taking a purely scientific experiment. 
Any knowledge we can gain from it 
would help, not hinder, justice. If there 
is something we don’t know about ques- 
tioned typewritten documents, now is as 
good a time as any to find out.” 

When I left his office, I was consider- 
ably upset. Here was the man who had 
testified in the famous trial of Bruno 
Hauptmann, later executed for kidnap- 
ing and murdering the Lindbergh baby. 
Here was the man who first introduced 
ultraviolet light to document examina- 
tion. Was 1 really doing something 
wrong, and in the end, perhaps, making 
a fool of myself? 

I went to my bookshelf that night and 
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pulled out Questioned Document Prob- 
lems by Albert S. Osborn, which I con- 
sider the most authoritative book in its 
field. I had read it many times before. I 
was up all night reading it again. This 
time I was struck by this statement 
toward the end of the book: “The scien- 
tific spirit seeks the truth at all hazards 
and gradually unlocks the great secrets 
and brings about the desirable reforms.” 
(My italics). It was enough to convince 
me that if anyone’s conception of the 
scientific attitude was wrong it was not 
mine. 

It was then, too, I decided that I would 
not submit my typewriter unless it came 
out as nearly perfect as possible, not in 
just matching the ten letters FBI expert 
Feehan had chosen to use-as comparisons 
in his testimony at the Hiss trial, but 
perfect in every conceivable variation of 
all eighty-four type faces. It was this de- 
cision that led me on a hunt for type 
that was to take me as far as Detroit and 
Chicago. 

I was not content to find type of the 
same design. I wanted type which had 
practically no wear, so that I could get 
every single defect of the Hiss machine’s 
type faces engraved onto the type faces 
of my forgery. 

After taking my own Woodstock 
morgue apart, I went to a former Wood- 
stock company branch office in New York. 
With a magnifying glass I checked every 
type face they had in stock. It took sev- 
eral days. | bought more than 500 type 
faces and took them home, soldered them 
onto type bars, put them in my machine 
and struck off specimens. Over a period 
of about two weeks, during which I com- 
pared each of my specimens against the 
standards, I finally selected a handful for 
my New Jersey engraver to work on. It 
was during the month of June and he was 
busy doing work all day on wedding gilts. 
At night he worked for me. 

Several weeks later, I got a call from 
New Jersey, a call that was to set all my 
plans back more than a year. My en- 
graver had come down with tuberculosis 
and had to enter a sanatorium. I went 
back to pick up all my type and tools 
and began looking for a new engraver. 
After weeks of futile searching, I was 
given the name of a first-rate engraver 
not far from my own office. 


First I wanted to see if he would do 
the job if it were for something entirely 
different. So I took along some samples 
of Hindi type and told him these had to 
be adjusted, otherwise in a Hindi type- 
writer they would have different mean- 
ings. He said he could do it easily and 
asked me to come back with the rest of 
my samples. But when I returned, of 
course, I had only Woodstock type with 
me. Then I told him it was in connection 
with my Hiss-case assignment. He blew 
up in my face. 

“If you lay in a gutter with lice, you 
get lousy,” he exploded. “I don’t want 
any trouble. Take your damned type and 
get the hell out of here.” I argued, but it 
only made him more violent. 

I told my wife, Pearl, about this experi- 
ence. Tears came to her eyes. She pleaded 
with me to drop the assignment. “We 
nave two children,” she sobbed. “We 


took years to build up our business, now 
we're begging for trouble.” Her voice 
rose to a “pitch near hysteria. 

“We're doing nothing wrong,” 
myself shouting back. 

“No,” she cried, “but why should we 
be pioneers? We're bucking public opin- 
ion. Everyone you've seen is against you. 
They predict trouble. They threaten 
trouble. Don’t you realize it might ruin 
us?” 

After I had pacified her, I reasoned. I 
told her that yielding to fear was a poor 
excuse for canceling a business obliga- 
tion. This was as much part of my busi- 
ness as renting a machine. I said, “I'd 
rather a thousand times that my chil- 
dren be proud of parents who refused 
to be beaten to their knees than of 

arents who ran a successful business. 

“Besides,” 1 added firmly, “we may 
lose a few narrow-minded customers but 
as long as we do honest work we'll gain 
others. We're doing nothing criminal. 
Nobody can put us out of business.” 


I found 


We argued for wecks. Finally, she 
agreed to my views and I told her that 
I would do the engraving myself, though 
I knew my own engraving skill was such 
that I would probably drag the assign- 
ment out for more than a year. I knew, 
too, that I would probably ruin ten 
pieces of type for every one I would suc- 
ceed in engraving properly. 

This began amad merry-go-round hunt 
for old Woodstocks from which I could 
remove more type. My wife got on the 
telephone and called just about every 
typewriter dealer in New York. I exam- 
ined thousands of Woodstocks with serial 
numbers close to 230,099 and took home 
whatever pieces of type I felt were good 
enough to work on. 

Essentially, the engraving process 
called for the use of three tools: diamond- 
tipped chisels for cutting into the hard 
steel type faces, a triangular India stone 
for rubbing down chisel marks, and a 
superfine dental buffing tool to finish 
surlaces. 

From nearly 2,000 pieces of type I had 
collected I succeeded in sorting out and 
duplicating twenty-five to match the Hiss 
specimens. I would need seventeen more. 
Another intensive search around New 
York failed to yield the kind ot type I 
wanted. 

Meanwhile, I used what | had already 
completed and ran off a few specimens. 
Together with a member of the Hiss de- 
fense staff, L went to Chicago and Detroit 
to continue the hunt. These were major 
business areas close to Woodstock, Illi- 
nois, the town from which the company 
originally got its name. It was recently 
bought out by the R. C. Allen Company. 

At the same time, I decided to submit 
my forged specimens to a document 
expert in Chicago. Choosing a name at 
random from the classified telephone di- 
rectory, I went to the office of D. W. 
Schwartz at 10 South LaSalle Street. I 
gave him my specimens and the Hiss ma- 
chine specimens. He examined them all. 

“Could you tell me how many ma- 
chines were involved in typing these?” 
1 asked. 

“All came from one machine,” 
answer. 


was his 


I was elated. Little more than half my 
goal was accomplished and already I was 
able to stump an expert! The Chicago 
and Detroit hunt yielded another ten 
type faces into which I was able to en- 
grave successfully all the necessary char- 
acteristics of the Hiss specimens. But I 
was still short seven. 

On a hunch, I made a return trip to 
the Brownsville Typewriter Company in 
Brooklyn. It was like falling into an 
abandoned mine of Woodstocks. They 
often buy old typewriters from junk ped- 
dlers, and they had taken in a bunch of 
old Woodstocks since my last visit. I 
rented all the old Woodstocks I wanted 
from them on the condition that any 
type | removed [ would replace with an- 
other, This maneuver got me enough 
type to finish the job, 

From that point on I had to work on 
mechanical adjustments almost exclu- 
sively. After all the letters were aligned, 
I had to adjust the typewriter so that 
the spacing between lines was exactly 
like the Hiss machine to within a thou- 
sandth of an inch. Most people know that 
the typewriter spacing handle, attached 
to the carriage and to a ratchet at the end 
of the roller, can be set on most type- 
writers for single, double or triple spac- 
ing. The hard-rubber roller itself, how- 
ever, plays an important although micro- 
scopic part in spacing. The manner in 
which it is ground and the hardness of 
the rubber used will make fractional dif- 
ferences between lines, which experts 
can detect through magnification, al- 
though to the naked eye six lines of 
typing on any typewriter will still ap- 
parently cover one yertical inch. On an 
old machine, as the rubber wears down, 
variations of the spaces between lines 
become more apparent. Experts can 
detect and measure these variations by 
placing a special transparent ruler over 
specimens of typing. 

I went to the Ames Supply Company in 
New York, a firm known to the trade for 
its specialization in recovering old rollers 
through grinding. I had them grind 
about thirty different rollers for me— 
with deviations from the standard thick- 
hess ranging from a thousandth to one 
two-thousandth of an inch and in five 
different rubber densities. | put these in 
my machine and on each copied a page of 
typescript from the Hiss machine. None 
was good enough. I went back to Ames 

.and borrowed a tool called the Ames 
Densimeter, which was designed origi- 
nally by that company to eliminate 
human error in gauging roller densities. 
Only about twelve of these delicate in- 
struments are in existence. It looks like 
a small watch with a sweep second hand 
and a needlelike plunger sticking out 
from its rim. The plunger is inserted into 
the rubber and the hand moves around. 
Where it stops you get a density reading. 
From the rollers | had, I chose two which 
were closest in matching spacing on the 
Hiss specimens. I got a density reading 
on each roller. Between these I struck an 
average and got the company to grind 
just such a roller for me. 

It worked perfectly. But another major 
defect had to be copied from the Hiss 
specimens. This was a tendency of the 
Hiss machine to “creep,” that is, to crowd 


s 
letters toward the right-hand edge of the 
paper. This I knew was caused by a 
defect in the Hiss machine escapement. 
There's no one part in a typewriter by 
that name. It’s a combination of parts 
in the back of and under the machine 
which control the typewriter’s spacing 
from one letter to the next. Through trial 
and error I made enough escapement ad- 
justment to match perfectly the same 
creep in the Hiss specimens. 

By this time I had achieved what I 
felt was a successful forgery. But I was 
too close to the machine. My eyes had 
become stale. Emotionally, I had come 
to regard it almost as if it were a third 
child in my family. Every time I moved 
it, I was fearful of dropping it. 

Once more we made the rounds for 
the assistance of another expert. One, 
J. H. Haring in New York, who had been 
consulted in the case by the defense 
lawyers before the first Hiss trial, was 
willing to discuss the ‘possibility of 
further employment in the case. But he 
finally decided to refuse to work with 
us, on the ground that if he were to take 
part in our experiment he would be help- 
ing to make a machine to deceiye his 
brother experts, and he thought that 
would be unethical! 

As the search for an expert continued, 
though sporadically, it was decided that 
I ought to remove my forged typewriter 
to a safe place. On December 28, 1950, 
after strapping a .38 caliber revolver 
around my waist, I left my office with a 
friend in a new Cadillac sedan. I was not 
being theatrical. During the time I had 
been working on the machine many 
strange things had been taking place. 

Once, in early June, a girl from Lane’s 
office met me in the street in front of 
my shop. She was returning some samples 
of specimens I had taken off the forgery 
job. I put the samples in my outer coat 
pocket, went upstairs and, as was my cus- 
tom, hung the coat in a small outer room 
at the head of the stairway leading to my 
shop. The stairs go straight up two flights 
from the street. A few minutes after I 
sat down at my desk, I heard footsteps 
running up. This happens all day long, 
and I looked for a customer to walk in. 
But no one came in, and I heard footsteps 
running down very fast. I walked out to 
look around. I looked in the outer room. 
My coat was gone. 

A number of suspicious incidents 
around my home cropped up. A tele- 
phone repairman got by the maid to take 
care of some complaints—but I had never 
made any complaints. A mysterious in- 
quisitor tried dating my neighbor's maid 
after asking her if she could tell him all 
she knew about the Tytells and their 
habits. 

I finally reported everything to the 
police. They suggested that these were 
the techniques of clever burglars. After 
that [ hid the machine I was working on 
and scattered several other similar ma- 
chines around the house in an effort to 
confuse any attempt at stealing my “third 
child.” 

After I deposited the machine in a 


‘Marine Midland Bank yault, I went back 


to my office and Lane gave me a check 
for $5,000. I signed a note giving him 
complete title to the machine. I agreed, 
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however, to continue any work found 
necessary by any document expert will- 
ing to check me on what I had done. 

A New England colleague finally put 
Lane in touch with Elizabeth McCarthy 
of Boston. A tall, dynamic woman in her 
forties, with the vigor and charm of an 
Ethel Barrymore, Miss McCarthy is prob- 
ably the only woman questioned- -docu- 
ment expert in this country. She is used 
regularly by the Massachusetts State 
Police and the Boston police. For six- 
teen years, despite her own standing as 
a lawyer, she has done little more than 
work on thousands of questioned docu- 
ments, and has been giving expert testi- 
mony in courts around the nation at least 
twice a week. She has been responsible 
for the discovery of direct clues in some 
of the nation’s most spectacular docu- 
ment mysteries, and she has testified in 
many criminal cases. 

She agreed readily to taking an assign- 
ment on the case. But there were many 


long delays. one for a period of six 
months, before Miss McCarthy, a busy 


woman herself, and I settled down to 
a close examination of all the typewritten 
specimens in my home. When we had 
decided that there were still some minor 
flaws in my work, I decided to re-engrave 
new type faces. This called for a new 
hunt for Woodstock type. It was late in 
1951. After weeks of meticulous search- 
ing, I came across a small Woodstock 
branch store in a dingy section of New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

I made arrangements for a special ap- 
pointment with the store manager on a 
Saturday morning and drove out there 
with my wife early in January 1952. I 
explained to the manager what I was 
after, but told him nothing about its con- 
nection with the Hiss case. He led me 
to the basement through a trap door a 
little to the right of the store’s center. 
From under an old wooden table in a 
neatly kept room, he hauled out a bat- 
tered wooden crate used for packing type- 
writers for export. There were about 
1,200 type bars in the box. They were 
kept in sets. I chose four sets and went 
over to a workbench light to examine 
them closely, though without benefit of 
am: ignifying g glass. He looked at me sus- 
piciously. I also examined several old 
Woodstock machines. On several I found 
just what I was lookmg for. I arranged 
to rent the machines overnight. 

“I might remove some of the type 
bars,” I said. “But TIl replace any I do 
take.” 

“That's all right,” he said. 

Then, just as I began gathering the 
machines upstairs to load in my Plym- 
outh suburban, he leaned casually against 
one wall and said haltingly, “Say, Tytell, 
do you know who you Temind me of?” 

My wife answered, “No, tell me.” 

“You remind me of the FBI,” he said. 
I ignored that, but he continued talking 
to my wife. He put his hand to his head. 

“Now, what was that case they were 
working on?” He paused. then blurted, 
“Oh, I remember. The Alger Hiss case. 
When we had our office down on Halsey 
Street a couple of FBI men came into the 
office and they went through everything. 
Right in that office they found what they 
were looking for.” 
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I pursued the subject no further. All 
I wanted was some type. And I had my 
type. 

On the afternoon of January 24, 1952, 
I dictated my affidavit to Lane’s secre- 
tary, attesting to the fact that the ma- 
chine in Lane’s possession was fabricated 
by me. 

During my last week end working with 
Miss McCarthy, however, we had a final 
set of specimens made. These were made 
under a variety of conditions on the 
forged typewriter and on the Hiss ma- 
chine. In sum, it was a formula designed 
to put document experts to the supreme 
scientific test. This formula is now a 
sealed code in a bank vault. It reveals 
just which specimens were typed on the 
forged machine, how they were typed and 
under what conditions. 

An example, perhaps, of how I think 
the experts will be stunned can be seen 
in a letter Mr. Lane received only a few 
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days before I filed my affidavit. Dated 
January 14, 1952, it came from Donald 
Doud, a prominent Detroit questioned- 
document examiner. 

“To subscribe to the theory that type- 
writer 230,099 was a manufactured ma- 
chine,” he wrote, “one would have to 
assume that some individual had speci- 
mens of letters written on the machine 
that Alger Hiss used, and possessed the 
ability, “knowledge and skill to discover 
all the type-face defects apparent in these 
documents and then in some manner 
proceed to have these defects incorpo- 
rated in typewriter 230,099. To me this 
is an almost impossible task. I don’t think 
the expert in Boston (Miss McCarthy) 
could do it, nor could anyone else. . . .” 

Oddly enough, he had outlined gen- 
erally just the way such a forgery would 
have to be done; he doubted only that 
it could be done. Of course, I never saw 
Woodstock No. 250,099, but my Wood- 
stock is No. 231,195. If any expert thinks 
he can tell the difference between typing 
from my forgery and typing from 230,099, 
his conclusions will be judged impartially 
—by the sealed code. 

One expert has already tried. She is 
Mrs. Evelyn S. Ehrlich, who for more 


than ten years was employed by Harvard 
University’s Fogg Museum of Art to 
detect deceptive print and typography. 
She was asked to apply her unique skills 
in comparing the Hiss-Tytell specimens. 
But she was told definitely that two ma- 
chines were involved. Using a microscope 
with a magnification of thirty, more than 
six times ‘the magnification I had used. 
she declared in a sworn statement that 
“an amazingly faithful reproduction of 
the so-called Hiss machine had been fab- 
ricated in almost every respect.” 

“Except for subtle details,” she con- 
tinued, “I found that microscopic varia- 
tions on one machine had been 
duplicated on the other so faithfully that 
I might not have believed it possible if 1 
had not been informed that two machines 
were involved.’ 

So far as I know, this story reveals for 
the first time how forgery by typewriter 
can be committed. T he experts may now 
come down on my neck, saying that I 
have disclosed secrets which might en- 
courage others to commit typewriter 
forgery and get away with it. I have 
searched my conscience long and hard, 
but I cannot agree with them. It would 
be the same as if someone were to say 
that newspapers should not print the 
details of crimes because it only gives 
criminals and_ potential criminals en- 
couragement. So long as there are good 
detectives, criminals can be outwitted. As 
far as I am concerned, I stand solidly 
with Miss McCarthy when, in her afh- 
davit, she said that the “profession of 
document examiners, as well as the pub- 
lic at large, were entitled to learn 
whether any such experiment could be 
successfully ‘conducted, since, if it could, 
general knowledge of the fact would be 
essential as a means of preventing num- 
bers of forgeries which might other wise 
be successfully carried out.” 

After I had filed my affidavit, my tele- 
phone did not stop ringing for days. 
Practically every news agency, 1 radio and 
television correspondent wanted a state- 
ment from me. Some made fancy offers 
to demonstrate my work on television. 
All had many, many questions. At the 
request of Chester T. Lane, however, 
lest I disclose the details of my work in 
such a way that might antagonize the 
courts, I refused to answer any ques- 
tions. 

Some of the typical questions appeared 
in a feature article by Bert Andrews, 
prize-winning veteran Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune. In a lengthy article on the 
typewriter last January 27, he asked: 

“How long has the work on the type- 
writer gone on? Since the time of [Hiss’s] 
sentencing? Or even before that? 

“How was the ‘manufacturing’ 

“How much did it cost? 

“And why—that is, from personal sym- 
pathy for Mr. Hiss, or from scientific in- 
terest to see whether it could be done?” 

The facts, he said, were important to 
any student of the Hiss case. The next 
week he followed up with another article, 
saying he had done some research, and 
attempted to describe how I might have 
done the job. 

I think this story gives all the answers. 

—Martin K. Tytell 
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lt Takes Two to Make 
a Gun Dog 


[Continued from page 34] 


all the traveling I had to do and the fact 
that the dog always went with me had 
done something to him. Finally I went 
down to Long Island to see a professional 
trainer I knew. “Get yourself a big whip,” 
he advised, “a slingshot and a bag of 
marbles. Use it freely and he'll jump 
hack in line.” 

‘The next day when I whistled and Joe 
just sat there, I got out the slingshot 
and let him have a marble right in the 
rump. He yelped and came to me as if 
a grizzly bear were after him. 

Retrieving of birds was overdue on 
the training calendar so I arranged to get 
a lew pigeons for training purposes. A 
friend released one which I shot. Joe dis- 
regarded the gunshot completely in his 
eflort to reach the bird. Then came my 
next stopper. He absolutely refused to 
touch the pigeon. I picked it up and 
force-placed it in his mouth. He would 
have no part of it and spat it out. For 
days this went on. I was disgusted and 
ready to call the whole thing quits when 
I got a magazine assignment to go to 
Wisconsin. Orin Benson, one of the 
country’s best dog trainers, lives there so 
this was a chance to see if Joe was more 
than a mutt. 

With my story done, I headed for Eagle, 
Wisconsin, and the Benson Kennels. 
Here dogs from every part of the United 
States are trained and Benson's entries 
seldom fail to take a hunk of the prize 
money at the big field trials. I told him 
about my troubles with my oversized lap 
dog. “Sounds to me as though you are 
more at fault than the dog,” he said. “I 
have twice as’ much trouble training 
owners as I do their hopefuls. In fact, 
I rarely take a dog here unless the owner 
agrees to come for at least a week ol 
personal training. Let’s take a look at 
that goat of yours.” 

I let Joe out of the car. Almost im- 
mediately he spied another dog being 
trained by a kennel assistant and lit out 
to do battle—his favorite sport. 

Benson grabbed his whistle and let go 
a blast that would have done the West- 
port firehouse proud. The dog slowed but 
didn’t stop so Benson whipped out an 
aluminum slingshot, and whammo! Joe 
stopped dead in his tracks with a howl. 
Immediately he came to Benson and sat 
down. Benson then gave me a training 
dummy and told me to make him re- 
trieve, I threw the dummy into Benson's 
lake and Joe went after it halfheartedly 
at the command, “Fetch.” On the way 
back, he dropped the dummy by the 
water’s edge and walked over toward a 


tree. All the while I’m yelling, “Fetch!. 


Fetch!” to no avail. 

Zip went Benson's slingshot and then 
a streak of black as Joe rushed over to 
the dummy, picked it up and delivered it 
to Benson. 

“He has lost all respect for you,” Ben- 
son said. “He has been kidding you so 
long and getting away with it, it now 
seems natural to him.” I told Benson 


about his refusing to touch a pigeon, so 
Benson told an assistant to get a pigeon 
out of the loft and five minutes later I 
witnessed my own feather-shy dog re- 
trieving a dead pigeon as if this was the 
greatest sport in the world. Before the 
afternoon was over, he was retrieving 
live mallards, released with jackets on 
to protect the birds. Benson had that 
cowhead of mine under nearly perfect 
control all in one afternoon. He told me 
that the dog was tough and needed a lot 
more work and suggested that we stick 
around for a few days. We stayed a 
month, 

In the days that followed, I saw re- 
trievers of every description and age 
working out with their owners. Many 
were businessmen from Milwaukeé, Chi- 
cago, New York and Los Angeles, and 
some were training for coming field trials. 
All were brushing up under Benson’s 


eagle eye. I also witnessed absolutely un- 
trained pups brought in for their first 
lesson and saw finished gun dogs being 
shipped home. 

And although I’m a gun-dog man my- 
self, I learned a lot about the training 
of field-trial dogs. 

It is highly possible to own a top-flight 
field-trial dog that isn’t worth’ his salt as 
an out-and-out gun dog. Field trials in 
general are lor show-off purposes and 
very, very social. 

Most of the field-trial champs wouldn’t 
know their owners if they fell into bed 
with them, as these dogs are usually 
handled and housed by _ professional 
trainers the year round. Two of the 
country’s outstanding retrievers live more 
than a thousand miles from their owners. 
At major trials, such as the National, 
the owners usually show up to receive 
any loot won, but to the dogs they are 
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strangers. With few exceptions, a meat- 
dog-owning amateur is out in the cold 
in any major eyent, as it is an almost 
100-to-1 shot that every important trial 
will be taken by a professionally handled 
dog. Men such as Orin Benson and T. W. 
(Cotton) Pershall of Minnesota have an 
understanding of animals which has 
taken years to acquire. Benson can make 
any dog with an ounce of brains into a 
first-class retriever, whether it’s a St. 
Bernard, like his Buttercup, or a minia- 
ture dachshund like his Fritzi. The fact 
that they are not regular retrievers 
doesn’t bother him in the least. It’s the 
dog’s brains he is interested in. If the 
pooch has the gray matter Benson can 
make a gun dog out of it. 

Field trials require a lot of special 
training that is as useful as an extra tail 
to the average retriever. The dog be- 
comes used to receiving cast-off directions 
from his handler, showing him just where 
to hunt and where game can be found. 
When he is on his own in the field, with- 
out his handler to direct him by hand 
signal, he often turns out to be pretty 
much of a mutt, regardless of titles. The 
trial dog is sent off by his trainer giving 
a direction by hand. The dog makes a 
sizzling beeline to the area of the fall. 
This sort of direction is rarely possible 
in the field, especially when hunting in 
heavy cover. 

Now to get back to the basic training. 
Benson loyes animals’ and will quickly 
point out that all this bunk about affec- 
tion and comfort ruining a gun dog is 
just so much nonsense. In fact Benson’s 
Kennels are steam-heated fireproof canine 
hotels. The bedding of fresh cedar shav- 
ings is changed regularly and each dog 
has his own lighted room connected with 
an individual outside run. The dogs are 
never left alone. An asssitant trainer is 
on duty all night. catering to any dog 
who might become sick or uneasy. After 
all, close to a half million dollars worth of 
dogs are housed at Benson’s at all times 
and that amounts to quite a responsibil- 
ity. It won't hurt one bit to keep your dog 
in the house ahd treat him like one of 
the family once he’s trained, according 
to Benson, but there are many pitlalls 
that must be guarded against constantly. 
Slobbery affection by relations and chil- 
dren can quickly change a wizard dog 
into a lazy cur. : 

It’s a simple matter to keep a trained 
dog in line by giving him a light dummy 
drill several times a week and demanding 
a perfect performance. If he breaks, balks 
or gives a halfhearted performance, crack 
down on him right then and there. If 
bearing down plus’ some hard corporal 
punishment doesn’t produce results, lock 
him in-the garage or cellar for several 
hours and really lay down the law to 
your family. After several hours of soli- 
tary, bring the dog out and try him again. 
He will usually be létter-perfect in his 
retrieving this time, which proves he 
knew what to do all the time but just 
didn’t feel like it. 

If you have a large family this may 
have to be done quite often until the dog 
is nearly 2 years old. Give him respect 
and demand respect and you'll have the 
kind of response from your dog that you 
can both be proud of. 


When Benson gets an untrained new 
pup to school, he spends the first few days 
getting acquainted. He tries to interest 
him in retrieving a dummy, which is 
usually a  thirteen-inch canvas boat 
bumper. If the dog shows no interest, he 
wayes the dummy, throws it and runs 
after it himself, making a game of the 
whole thing. Nine times out of ten 
the puppy will tear after the dummy at 
the first throw and with a little encourage- 
ment will bring it back to the command 
of a whistle. The whistle is indispensable 
and the dog must be taught to tie it up 
with his work. 

Most retriever men use a black plastic 
whistle with a small cork ball inside. 
Plastic is preferred because it won't stick 
to moist lips in freezing weather as metal 
ones often do. From the beginning the 
pup is taught to come or heel to repeated 
whistle blasts and this is often used to 
speed him up once he has a bird in his 
mouth and is heading in. These whistles 
carry farther and are more consistent in 
tone than the human voice. It would also 
be difficult if a dog were used to his 
teacher’s voice to have him respond to 
his master’s commands. One authoritative 
blast means to the thoroughly trained 
dog to sit, or stop and look to his handler 
for further hand instructions. Hand in- 
structions should only be introduced alter 
the dog has all the fundamentals down 
cold. 


The matured eun dog is directed by 
hand on difficult falls or in blind re- 
trieves where he hasn't had a chance to 
mark the fallen bird. In such situations 
a dog will look to his handler for in- 
structions. Pointing to the right means 
to hunt to the right and naturally the 
same applies to the left. If he is hunting 
too close, waving your hand as if throw- 
ing a stick at him will send him back. 
This may take a good deal of whistling 
and pointing on difficult terrain, but 
when this is perfected the man and dog 
are working as a team. By the same token, 
hand signals and oyercontrolling are 
frowned on in field trials and are only 
used by the handler in emergencies. 

In field trials the dog is supposed to 
take the line of the fall when he is sent 
out by his handler. The handler sends 
the dog out with an arm sweep which 
is aimed at the fall. This is called “giving 
the dog a line” and a good dog is sup- 
posed to follow it through hell, brier and 
high water until he reaches East Chi- 
cago if necessary, unless he gets a smell 
of the bird first. Of course, in this case 
he is supposed to retrieve the bird on the 
run. This is great stuff but how useful 
would it be to you if you were actually 
shooting and failed to see where the first 
bird dropped? If the bird is only winged 
he may travel hundreds of yards before 
stopping. 

It is under actual conditions such as 
this that the meat dog or gun dog comes 
into his own. The meat dog will hunt and 
hunt until he gets his bird. The field- 
trial champ, unable to get directions from 
his handler and not used to far ranging, 
might turn out to be a first-class chump 
under these conditions. Recently my pup. 
now a gun dog, found a wounded black 


duck in a drainage ditch 200 yards in 
back of me, though the bird had fallen 
100 yards in front of the blind. The 
wounded duck had swum through the 
narrow canal until he was almost in the 
clear behind me. I couldn’t see this and 
neither could the dog, but he, on failing 
to find the bird where it fell, started 
circling. As the duck was working to 
windward in the canal, Joe got a whiff 
on one of his circles and made the re- 
trieve. A good field-trial dog would most 
likely have been severely disciplined for 
going off the apparent course and would 
have been whistled in, losing the bird. 

If in the early stages a pup refuses to 
show interest, Benson gets out another 
partially trained’ pup who likes work. 
Then while the reluctant little squirt 
looks on he gives all his attention to the 
eager one. If this doesn’t fire any com- 
petitive interest, Benson will take the 
pup over to a class of advanced dogs who 
are constantly being worked on live birds 
and let him watch. If even this fails to 
spark any interest, he may try for a few 
more days but if the pup is twelve months 
old or older and has not responded at all, 
he ships him home with a note suggest- 
ing the pup be given away as a pet. 

The pups that pass the first test next 
get daily retrieving workouts. Goldens 
are not as at home in the water as are 
Labs and Chesapeakes so they are 
watched with extra care. Benson usually 
starts the pup out in shallow water which 
is only tummy high at most. He has to 
watch too-cager pups who tire themselves 
out or try to retrieve heavy dummies 
which sink them. Benson always has a 
fast duck punt in the water at the edge 
of his lake. 

One day while I was there an owner 
brought in a young golden, thoroughly 
trained in the field but never introduced 
to water. The owner didn’t tell Benson 
this and as the dog was being groomed 
for field-trial work, Benson had a live 
mallard tossed in the water and ordered 
the dog to retrieve. Instantly the dog hit 
the water and started out. He beat the 
water with his paws instead of using the 
usual retriever hard-driving forward 
strokes. Inch by inch, however, the dog 
reached the duck and then he was in real 
trouble. As he tried to retrieve, his hind- 
quarters started to sink but the well- 
trained dog wouldn't release the duck. 
Benson hopped in the duck punt and the 
next instant was alongside the sinking 
courageous golden. Instead of lifting the 
dog out, he got his paddle under his 
hindquarters and raised them. With this 
help the dog awkwardly made for shore 
and completed the retrieve. Benson's face 
was red when he asked the owner, who 
had been watching this in terror, “Why 
in hell didn’t you teach this dog to swim 
before now?” For that golden, Benson 
prescribed swimming lessons every day 
from then on, 

As soon as new pups have the hang 
of retrieving down fairly well, Benson 
introduces them to the choke collar. The 
only choking is inflicted by the dog iself. 
The more the dog pulls the more the 
choke. Now Benson starts the pup in 
whistle training and forced perfection. 
With the choke collar and a long training 
lead he commands the dog to sit and 
pushes his rump to the ground. If the dog 


doesn’t obey, a lew slaps across the tail 
will soon show him that the easy way 
to avoid more slaps is to do as he’s told. 
Benson then throws out a dummy, but 
the dog is ordered to sit until Benson 
calls his name. If he bolts after the 
dummy, Benson brings him up short with 
the choke collar and brings him to heel. 
Benson starts yelling “heel!” every time 
the dog is called in or pulled in, and if 
the pup is intelligent he will have the 
sit-and-heel down pat in less than an 
hour. The dog’s name is used instead of 
the command, “fetch,” when the dog is 
ordered to retrieve. If the term “fetch” 
were common to most field-trial dogs, a 
dozen dogs would bolt after a bird dur- 
ing trials, every time the word was used. 

When the pup is being trained on a 
long lead with a choke collar, the trainer 
insists on quick pick up and return. If the 
pup has good blood behind him he will 
get this elementary stuff down cold in a 
matter of a day or two. However, if he’s 
from a mediocre strain, he may still be 
sloppy when he is 10 years old. The im- 
portance of a top pedigree in a pup can’t 
be overstressed. 

After the fundamentals are mastered, 
Benson has an assistant shoot off a .22 
blank pistol every time a dummy is 
thrown, to introduce the pup to gunfire 
gently. This is worked up very slowly 
and during the process of a month, the 
guns are gradually increased in size until 
the dog ties up the sound of gunfire with 
fun, and retrieving is fun to a good pup. 
From the .22 blank Benson goes to the 
410 shotgun. Then a 28 gauge, 20 gauge, 
16 and finally the 12. Dogs that are taught 


under this system rarely if ever shy at 
gunshot. 

The next step is the retrieving of live 
and shot pigeons. He introduces the pup 
to feathers by placing the bird in the 
dog’s mouth and commanding the dog 
to hold. This is often the toughest task. 
The pup has been made to hold a canvas 
dummy for varing periods of time up to 
thirty seconds until told to release to 
hand, but feathers feel different. The 
choke collar and whip are often necessary 
at the introduction of feathers. 

If the dog has got up to this point 
without fault and refuses to pick up a 
dead or wounded bird, then Benson has 
a method that seldom fails to work. He 
gives the dog a couple of days off with no 
work. Then an assistant trainer leads the 
dog on a leash over to where Benson is 
having a practice session with the big- 
timers, the college men in his kennels. 
Half of these dogs will be noted field-trial 
champs just out for a practice drill. All 
advanced dogs are made to sit while 
mallards are released or shot in pairs 
or triples. Only the dog up on line is 
allowed to budge, although all the other 
champs are off leash and sitting by. The 
pup’s eyes will almost bulge out of his 
head as he sees these big shots hit the 
water like bullets, go after the bird and 
bring it back to be cast off to retrieve 
the second and third bird. After a ses- 
sion of this, the big-timers move over to 
the pheasant field where they go through 
the same thing. If the pup is worth train- 
ing, he will be beside himself trying to 
get into the act. Benson never gives him 
a passing glance, and if the pup trys to 
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brake or bark, the assistant who has him 
on a lead will sit him down firmly with 
the choke collar. 

This goes on for two days and you can 
almost hear the pup saying to himsell, 
“Will ya look at that! I thought I was 
the only jerk that chased after things 
and brought ’em back. Hey, why don’t 
they let me play!” 

Well, he gets his chance the next day. 
Benson brings him out on the line with 
a field-trial champ and puts the champ 
through a fast session with a double 
mallard retrieve. Then it’s junior’s turn. 
The pup will be almost on fire when he’s 
placed on the line. A mallard with a 
protective jacket is tossed in the water 
as a light-gauge shotgun is fired, then 
junior is released and told to go. If he 
is good and most of the pups that come 
to Benson’s are, he'll be off in a flash, 
hitting the water with a whack and a 
moment later he will be marching up the 
bank with the mallard in his mouth. 
From that day on you don’t have to worry 
about feather or dead-bird shyness. 

For Joe I found that his watching these 
advanced dogs going through blind re- 
trieves, triple falls and other difficult 
work was all that was needed to make him 
the top-flight gun dog which he is. 

Of course, dogs, like people, have per- 
sonalities and even the best dogs will 
“ have bad moments. One day when I was 
out at Benson’s, all his college boys de- 
cided as if by agreement: “Let’s cut class 
today.” In the line-up happened to be 


four field-trial champs and one of them 
has the most points ever won in field 
trials by a retriever. This was an off day 
even for him. Benson had the answer. 
He told an assistant to bring Fritzi, the 
dachshund, and while the assistant was 
gone he lined all this aristocracy up along 
the lake bank, shoulder to shoulder. 

You should have seen the look on the 
big-timers faces when Benson put Fritzi 
on the line. Bang! went the gun and a 
mallard hit the water. Bang! it went again 
and another drake splashed unwounded 
but with clipped wings. At the command 
this little dauxie was in the water like a 
greased sausage and retrieved the first 
duck that was bigger than he. Next he 
was after the second which was trying 
to swim away. The old drake gave Fritzi 
quite a fight but the dauxie didn’t stop 
until he delivered that drake to Benson’s 
hand in perfect retriever style. Then 
Benson released a duck with clipped 
wings in the grass and told Fritzi to get 
it. Fritzi tackled the running duck and, 
with extreme care not to hurt the bird, 
again returned it letter-perfect and then 
sat at Benson’s teet. The champs had a 
hangdog look. 

Next out came a lumbering St. Bernard 
which Benson trained just for fun. He 
shot a pheasant over the gigantic brute 
and it dropped in heavy cover. At Ben- 
son’s command, Buttercup flopped off 
with a full head of steam, looking like 
Man Mountain Dean on a pogo stick. 
The dense cover gave way under the as- 


sault of beef and a moment later the 
St. Bernard delivered the pheasant to 
Benson in national field-trial style. That 
did it. School was in session again. 

After a month at Benson’s and watch- 
ing him train owners and dogs, I had got 
to know him pretty well. Joe had shaped 
up fine after watching the champs work 
out, but Benson: cautioned, “He'll be a 
poodle again in a week, unless you con- 
tinually remind him who is boss.” 

Well, I've just finished my first season 
with Joe and only once or twice did he 
get a bit out-of hand. [ cracked down im- 
mediately and that was that. This past 
fall he was making double and triple duck 
retrieves regularly and on pheasants he 
never missed a bird, regardless of cover. 
He wasn’t taught to hunt pheasants at 
Benson’s but this is where the good blood 
paid off. Without any previous training 
in how to work cover, he instinctively 
quartered eyery inch of ground ahead of 
the guns. Occasionally when he got out 
too far, a blast of the whistle brought 
him in on the run and off we'd start again. 

oe’s manners are not good enough 
now for field-trial work, as he lets his 
hunting enthusiasm carry him away too 
much when birds are in the air. How- 
ever, I don’t mind this because Joe is a 
meat dog and that’s what I want, but 
I'm sure glad he had field-trial champs 
in his background. Their hard, day-alter- 
day precision work made it all the easier 
for Joe and me to have a lot of tun to- 
gether.—Tom McCahill 


Sherlock at the Track 


[Continued from page 29] 


he gets overtime assignments, like watch- 
ing the wedding presents at a society 
wedding, and this boosts his income to 
about $90 a week. 

On a recent morning in June, I met 
Hoxie by appointment in his four-and-a- 
half room apartment in a recently built 
garden-apartment development in Forest 
Hills, New York. His children, 7 and 9, 
had just departed for school and Hoxie 
was sitting down to his breakfast. His 
wife, Carol, is a tall, nicely formed lady, 
who likes to tease her husband because 
he never gives her any winners. 

“We could probably be millionaires if 
Pete would ask some of those trainers 
which horse was going to win,” she said. 

“If they knew a good horse,” Pete said, 
frowning, “they wouldn’t tell it to me.” 

She kissed him affectionately on the 
ear to proye that she was only teasing. 
She handed him a stainless-steel wrist 
watch. He wound it and strapped it 
around his wrist. He looked at the face 
of the watch. It was fourteen minutes 
after 9. “Time to hit the road,” he re- 
marked. He kissed his wife tenderly. 
Then he tightened the knot on his tie. 
He squared his hat neatly on his head 
and adjusted the brim. I followed him 
as he walked down one flight of stairs to 
a shed where his car, a 1947 Nash, was 
parked and we droye to the race track. 
The administration building, the unt- 
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formed officers and the detectives occupy 
a section of six large rooms. The patrol- 
men were getting into their uniforms 
and strapping their holsters around 
their waists. Hoxie told me he doesn’t 
carry a gun. “Type of hustler who hangs 
around a track is no desperado. They’re 
yellow, no guts, most of them. In my 
book, most of the crooks around a track 
are strictly gamblers who don’t want to 
lose and they haven’t got the nerve to 
poke a gun into somebody’s belly. If they 
had any nerve, they'd be out pulling a 
stick-up.”” At 9:50, Hoxie punched him- 
self in. He walked outside. 

It was a cloudy morning and the wind 
was damp and raw. He looked across the 
parking field to a pair of metal gates 
which had just opened. An armored 
truck had just entered. Four uniformed 
men were walking behind it as it slowly 
cruised up the vacant field to a corridor 
that led to the pari-mutuel machines and 
money rooms. Hoxie and five other de- 
tectives sidled over and kept an eye on 
the armored-car messengers as they com- 
menced lugging sacks of paper and 
metal money out of the car and bringing 
them into an office, where the money 
would be counted out and assigned to 
the various men who took bets and paid 
off on bets. At this particular track there 
are 271 mutuel cashiers taking bets—but 
only 224 at the payoff windows. The 
armored car had brought $1,400,000 to 
take care of the day’s betting. I observed 
that this was a lot of money and one 
would think that a gang of thugs would 
have no difficulty in disguising them- 


selyes as private policemen and holding 
up the armored car, inasmuch as the 
track was in a remote part of the county. 
I asked Hoxie if anybody had ever tried 
to rob a race track. 

“Not to my knowledge,” he said. “The 
grifters got other ways to rob a track.” 

After the $1,400,000 was safely bedded 
down, Hoxie secured a stack of admission 
tickets and went through the grandstand 
seats. This is the roundup. Many tracks 
open at 9 a.m, and admit all comers who 
want to get there real early in order to 
reserve their “lucky” seats for themselves. 
But ticket sales do not begin until 11, 
so Hoxie, together with other detectives, 
went through the grandstand, row by 
row, selling tickets to the early arrivals. 

At a few minutes after 11, he walked 
down the grandstand, over the lawn, and 
took a stance about 10 feet away from an 
entrance with four gates. Now the cus- 
tomers were coming thick and fast de- 
spite the threat of rain. The turnstiles 
were click-clicking continuously. Hoxie 
tried to look inconspicuous, his body 
partly concealed by a cement pillar. He 
was watching the people coming in. “You 
got to have a good memory of faces in 
my work,” he’ said. “The whole idea of 
how we protect a track is prevention. 
We've got the legal power to bar any- 
body from a track—anybody at all—with- 
out even giving him a reason.” Hoxie 
figured he has around 4,000 photographs 
of race-track criminals indexed in his 
mental filing cabinet. 

Hoxie suddenly stirred himself into 
action, as a fat young man wearing dark 


glass and a sport shirt rapidly hiked past 
him, making his way to a ramp. 

“Hey, Katz, Katz,” he called out, 
quickening his movements, following the 
fat boy, “what's the big hurry?” 

The fat boy ignored him. Hoxie slith- 
ered alongside Katz and put his arm in- 
side Katz’s arm. 

“What's the matter, you don’t know an 
old friend?” Hoxie said in a hurt tone. 

“What's the big idea, mister?” the fat 
boy said. ; 

“Haven't seen you since 1947,” Hoxie 
replied. 

“What the hell you talking about, 
mister? I don’t know you from a hole in 
the wall.” 

“Look, Miltie, don’t make any trouble 
for me or yourself. Just you be a nice 
boy and go home.” 

“My name ain’t Miltie. It’s Arthur 
Burton.” 

“Let’s see your driver’s license.” 

“T ain’t got a driver’s license. I paid 
admission and I got rights like anybody 
else. I’m a law-abidin’ citizen and . . .” 

“That’s where you're wrong, Miltie. 
You ain’t a law-abiding citizen. We sent 
you up for six months for shoving phony 
mutuel tickets across a payoff window in 
Laurel Downs. I arrested you myself.” 

Suddenly, Katz dropped the pretense. 
His voice dropped to a whisper. He 
began to whine, “Okay, Mr. Hoxie. I 
wouldn’t try to kid you. You’re too smart 
for me. I’m clean now. I haven’t been 
mixed up in anything wrong since that 
time you pinched me. I swear to God in 
heaven. I’m working as a checker in a 
laundry. I took the job working nights 
so I can get out to the track. I ain’t mixed 
up in any funny business. All I want is 
to lay a few bets—” 

“Out, Miltie,” Hoxie said. “Take up 
another sport. ‘Take up baseball. Take 
up wrestling.” 

“How about my ticket money?” 

“PIL go with you and see you get your 
money back, Milt,” Hoxie said. ; 

Upstairs, a few minutes later, he wrote 
out the following on a slip of pink paper, 
“Milt Katz, a known ticket forger was 
observed entering through gate six. 
Ejected and warned not to return.” 

Hoxie told me that Katz had been a 
confederate of a Charlie Lafayette. La- 
fayette would counterfeit winning tickets 
and Katz, who had a genial open face, 
would cash in the tickets. Lafayette did 
the printing in a parked car outside of 
the track. He and Katz had been making 
a nice living with their merchandise for 
twelve years and had swindled cashiers 
out of over $150,000 at Suffolk Downs, 
Empire City, Aqueduct, Belmont, Tan- 
foran, Bowie and Pimlico. 

The team had bribed an employe of 
the American ‘Totalisator Company, 
which manufactures all the equipment 
for printing mutuel tickets, and he sold 
them rolls of the specially made tote 
paper—which a three-layer lamination 
job made by a secret process. After the 
first race was run, Katz would leave the 
track, carrying outside to his partner a 
$5 ticket he had previously bought. The 
losing number was sliced off with a razor 
blade. Then the ticket was pressed on a 
wooden block covered with linoleum. 
The ink was transferred to the linoleum. 


Lafayette, using a sculptor’s knife, carved 

out a die which was a masterpiece. Then 

Lafayette printed phony tickets and Katz 
assed the queer. 

“Reason they got away with it so long,” 
Hoxie explained, “was they weren’t too 
greedy. They hardly ever pulled off a 
score of more than two or three hundred 
dollars a day and they didn’t work every 
day. The mutuel bankers keep track of 
every payoff and all the race-track de- 
tectives knew there was a team shoving 
a very good brand of queer. But Lafayette 
and Katz would knock off a score and 
then lay low for a week or ten days. Like 
during a meeting that might run a 
month, they would hit the windows only 
two or three times. The only weakness 
in their scheme was they had to print 
the number of the winning horse on the 
phony ticket. The boys got a little care- 
less after their years of success and they 
lowered their standards of production. 
A cashier spotted a “2” out of alignment 
and gave me the office. I arrested Katz 
who claimed he had found the phony 
ticket. They always claim they found it.” 

“What did Katz and Lafayette do with 
the money they made?” 


“Te all went on horses,” Hoxie said, 
chortling very hard. “But they didn’t bet 
at the track. ‘They didn’t like the idea of 
their money working against them and 
bringing down the mutuel odds. ‘They 
bet with bookmakers in horse parlors. I 
don’t think Lafayette ever saw a race.” 

“Do you think the average person who 
comes to a track is interested in improy- 
ing the breed?” I inquired. 

“The only breed they are interested in 
improving is the breed of their bank 
roll,” Hoxie said. 

Then he started strolling again, stroll- 
ing and staring. He marched down a 
ramp that led to the betting ring under 
the grandstand. Long lines of betters 
laying down their money for daily-double 
tickets snaked in front of the mutuel 
windows. The betting ring is a long base- 
ment with a low ceiling and very poor 
ventilation. At one end are about a 
hundred mutuel windows, above which 
is a platform on which stood a man who 
was writing the changing odds on the 
horses in the first race on a huge black- 
board. It was hot and steaming and 
choked with cigaret smoke. The men and 
women swirled around, clutching their 
copies of the Morning Telegraph and 
arguing about past performances with 
friends and strangers. It was so crowded 
that Hoxie almost had to wriggle. At one 
end of the ring was a long bar. There 
was another bar in the center and a 
cigaret counter in another corner. Sud- 
denly Hoxie stopped moying. He pointed 
to a tall Negro who was deep in con- 
versation with a well-dressed man. 

“That's Whirly Joe,” Hoxie whispered. 
“He’s a tout, pretty good tout.. He works 
around the stables. They tell me he’s an 
exercise boy and a good one. The trouble 
is he tries to make a little extra pin 
money touting. What he’s doing, we call 
laying a sucker. Unlike a lot of touts 
around a track, Whirly Joe knows a lot 
about horses and has a pretty good idea 
of form and knows all the stable gossip.” 

Hoxie closed in on the tout, so quietly 
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that he didn’t know what was happening 
until Hoxie was upon him. “It figures,” 
Whirly Joe was saying, “she can’t lose. 
She’s a killer. Don’t give, me a nickel if 
she don’t live up to my statement. All I 
want is a $5 win ticket on her.” 

“Excuse me,” Hoxie cut in, grabbing 
Whirly Joe by the arm, “you're wanted 
in the office.” 

“I’m busy,” Whirly Joe stated. 

“T can see that, but would you mind 
coming with me, please?” 


‘Now, listen, Mr. Hoxie, I wasn’t 
doing no touting, This man is a friend of 
mine. I got a right to discuss horses with 
a friend of mine.” 

“You're not supposed to be in here,” 
Hoxie said. “You're supposed to be in the 
stables.” 

The sucker was watching the pro- 
cedure with great astonishment. 

“Ain't I a friend of yours?” Joe sud- 
denly asked the sucker. 


“Who is this individual?” the sucker 


inquired. 

“He’s one of them damn tinhorn fly- 
cops,”’ Joe explained. 

“Well,” the sucker said, ‘this man is 
an old friend of mine and I asked him 
what horse stood a good chance in the 
first race. Is that a crime, sir?” 

“If he’s such an old friend of yours, 
what’s his name?” Hoxie asked. 

At this, the sucker blushed violently 
and backed away, melting into the crowd. 

“T told you to keep away from me, Mr. 
Hoxie,” Whirly Joe cried. “Why don’t 
you mind your own business and let me 
mind mine?” 

And with that, Whirly Joe hauled off 
and threw a terrific uppercut that I was 
sure would crack every bone in Hoxie’s 
face. But Hoxie rolled with the punch 
and then he belted Whirly Joe a pro- 
found wallop in the stomach and then 
he gave him the knee in the crotch, 
which calmed Whirly Joe down con- 
siderably. By this time, three uniformed 
cops had arrived on the scene and all 
four escorted the tout to the office. Hoxie 
telephoned the local police who sent the 
wagon for Whirly Joe. “He'll get thirty 
days, that’s all,’ Hoxie said, sighing. He 
rubbed his jaw reflectively. “That boy 
packed a lot of power,” he muttered. I 
noticed his hands were trembling a little 
as he lit a cigaret. He smoked the cigaret 
and then stopped for a bottle of Coca- 
Cola and then it was walk, walk, walk, 
around and around. The horses were 
going to the starting gate for the first 
race but that meant nothing to Hoxie. 

“They're off!” screamed the mob, and 
everybody leaped up and watched the 
thoroughbreds run gracefully around the 
track—that is, everybody but Hoxie and 
the other nine detectives who kept walk- 
ing, walking, walking. ... The announcer 
called off the winners on the loudspeaker: 
“James B, Redingote, Spa” .. . There 
was mingled cursing and jubilation from 
losers and winners. ‘The customers began 
leaving their seats in the grandstand and 
clubhouse, some to cash winning tickets 
and others to buy tickets for the second 
race. . . . But the payoff prices had not 
been posted yet. Rumors swept the 
players. There‘ was an objection. “James 
B. was disqualified!” Redingote was the 
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winner, paying $4.70, with Spa and Chip- 
son paying off on place and show tickets. 

Not five feet from where we stood, we 
heard a yoice scream, “Look out!” 

By the time I took the situation in, 
Hoxie had hurriedly darted into the dis- 
turbance. Iwo men were battling it out, 
swinging from toe to toe. Hoxie got in 
between them, taking a few blows, and 
he held their arms and prevented them 
from moving. One of the men said he 
held a-win ticket on Redingote which he 
had thrown away when James B was an- 
nounced as winner. He said the other 
man had picked up his ticket when the 
disqualification of James B was an- 
nounced. The other man said this was 
a damn lie and he had possessed the 
ticket on Redingote, which he held in 
his right fist, since fifteen minutes ago. 

“What window did you buy the ticket 
at?” Hoxie asked the second man. He 
said he didn’t remember. 

“IT remember where I bought it,” the 
first man piped up. He led Hoxie and the 
second man to a $2 window. Miraculously 
enough, the cashier remembered selling 
the first party a $2 win ticket on Redin- 
gote. Hoxie compelled the second man to 
return it to the first man. Neither of the 
parties was ejected, although brawling is 
immediate grounds for ejection. 

“The important thing with these fights, 
you got to break them up right away, or 
they get out of hand and spread and you 
have a first-class panic,” Hoxie explained. 
“With a mob of persons all steamed up 
the way they are at a track, it’s danger- 
ous. In 1948, over at Belmont, two men 
got into a scrap over a dirty remark one 
man made to the other guy’s dame. One 
of the guys pulled a switchblade knife 
and a panic started. I think over 200 
people were injured when everybody 
started to run all at once to get away 
from the shiy.” 


Tt wasenow 1:40 and Hoxie headed 
for the paddock area. He circulated 
among the players who were standing by 
the stalls, watching the horses getting 
ready for the second race. He sighted a 
man in blue denim pants and a soiled 
brown shirt. The man was making marks 
on his program. “Hello, Eddie,” he said. 

“Hello, Mr. Hoxie,” the man said. 

“You give that woman her share?’ 

“Yeah, I certainly did. I straightened 
it out, honest.” 

“Okay,” Hoxie said, walking away. He 
explained that Eddie and a woman had 
split a $2 ticket last Wednesday. The 
horse won and Eddie disappeared with 
her share of the winnings, about $7.50. 
She had complained at the office. Eddie 
said he had looked for her and could not 
find her. The office gave him her address 
and since Hoxie had heard no further 
complaints from the lady, he assumed 
Eddie was telling the truth. 

“What made him give her the money?” 
I asked. 

“Fear of being barred from the tracks,” 
Hoxie said. “That’s the biggest whip we 
hold over their heads. The real horse 
players, the ones who got the habit, the 
ones who would rather bet on horses 
than eat, they’d rather shake hands with 
the devil than be barred from the track. 
That’s how we keep most of them in line, 


by threatening to give them the bum’s 
rush. It’s worse than a death sentence for 
them.” Hoxie’s voice went an octave 
lower. “See that guy other there? Yeah, 
him, the little skinny guy with the glasses. 
He’s what we call a stooper, he’s a regu- 
lar, harmless feller really and I kind of 
like him. He's a little queer in the head. 
They call him Cactus. Works in a second- 
hand clothing store on the Bowery. He 
only works mornings so he can have the 
afternoons free for going to the tracks. 
That's his whole life, betting on races. A 
lot of the regulars, they have morning or 
night jobs, so afternoons are clear.” 

“What's a stooper?” I inquired. 

“Just watch Cactus and you'll see.” 

Cactus was walking along quite slowly, 
his shoulders hunched over and his eyes 
staring hard at the cement floor, now 
littered with the discarded tickets for the 
first race. Every once in awhile as Cactus 
walked, he kicked a ticket over on its 


_face. He had a nice knack for kicking a 


ticket over. Hoxie explained that with a 
disqualification in the first race, it would 
be a field day for the stoopers, there 
being at least 100 or 150 around a track. 
Cactus was looking for discarded win 
tickets on Redingote as well as tickets on 
Chipson who had suddenly become a 
show winner. 

“These stoopers can remember the 
number of the winning horse in every 
race and by the end of the card they’re 
stooping around and glomming for may- 
be eighteen or twenty mutuel tickets,” 
the detective said. “It’s a tough way to 
make a buck. I feel sorry for them. I don’t 
report them.* What the hell—nobody is 
out any money! You get a lot of nuts 
around a track. I never eject them. We 
got one character, Machine Gun Harry. 
He walks around with an invisible rifle 
and he’s firing at all the horses in every 
race except the one he bought on. There's 
Gooly Gerald, he peddles the overnights, 
the mimeographed list of tomorrow's en- 
tries. He picks them up for nothing in 
the Administration Building. Sells them 
for a dime apiece. Makes enough so he 
can split a ticket once in awhile. 

“Another nut is Chuck-A-Luck Char- 
ley. He saves on buying form charts. He 
picks the horses by throwing three dice. 
One die gives him the number of the 
horse, the second tells him how to bet it, 
and the third gives him the amount of 
money to bet. His system is no better 
than any other system. He hasn’t got 
what to eat. I don’t bother these poor 
nuts. I feel sorry for them.” 


After the fourth race, Hoxie walked 
along the fence that separated the track 
from the paddock area until he arrived 
at Chicken Mary's establishment. She is 
an elderly Negro lady who has two large 
tables covered with fried chicken parts. 
Hoxie purchased a leg of chicken and 
washed it down with a bottle of Coco- 
Cola. As he munched the chicken, he was 
studying a short swarthy man who was 
also eating a chicken leg. “He looks a 
little like a picture of a bunco tout from 
New Orleans we heard was working up 
this way,” he said, “but I can’t make him.” 
Make is the private eye’s term for iden- 
tifying. Hoxie strolled over and said, 
“Hello. Got any identification on you?” 


He didn’t say who he was and he didn’t 
show his badge. He told me that around 
a track nobody eyer asks to see his badge. 
‘The man took out a wallet and displayed 
his driver’s license. 

“Okay,” Hoxie said. “He’s not the 
guy, mle whispered to me in an aside. 

“Having any luck?” 

“Haven't ‘had a winner all day,” the 
man whined. “Anything in the fifth?” 

“T don’t know one end of a horse from 
another,” Hoxie said, leaving. “Yeah,” 
he observed philosophically, “around a 
race track there’s more horse’s asses than 
horses. I wouldn’t place a bet on a horse 
if the horse told me he was going to 
win.” 

Crossing over from the grandstand, 
Hoxie passed through the elegant 
erounds of the clubhouse restaurant. A 
heavy-set man, sitting with three other 
men at a table, nodded to Hoxie. The 
heavy-set man looked familiar. I had seen 
him around in Lindy’s and Toots Shor’s. 

“Hello, Frankie,” Hoxie said. Frankie 
didn’t bother to introduce him to his 
friends. “How’s it going?” 

“Can't complain,” Frankie said. 

“Mind if I look at your program?” 

“Help ) yourself,” Frankie said, handing 
it over, “It’s clean.” He sipped an old- 
fashioned as Hoxie leafed over the pro- 
gram. It was unmarked. 

“Like anybody in the fifth?” Frankie 
asked. 

“IT never bet on horses,” 


” 


Hoxie said 


coldly. 
“That’s too bad,” Frankie said. 
As we sauntered along, Hoxie ex- 


plained that this was Frankie Richard- 
son, one of Broadway’s biggest book- 
makers. He is suspected of making book 
at the track but they can’t prove it on 
him. “Frankie's smart,” Hoxie said. “He 
never handles any cash. He does it all on 
his mind. He doesn’t make any notations 
on programs. He doesn’t give any tabs. 
The tracks hate the bookies like Frankie 
because they're competing with the track, 
but it’s tough to drive them out. 

“The big betters would rather play with 
a bookmaker than put their money into 
the mutuels. Guy makes a $5,000 bet -he 
really drives the price down. This way 
the money don’t go into the machines 
and besides if he wins he doesn’t have to 
pay any income tax on it. Every once in 
awhile when we feel Frankie is getting 
too cocky we just bring him down to the 
office and ke ep him around all day, wait- 
ing to be questioned. By the time we 
question him, it’s the last race and he 
doesn't take any bets. We got orders to 
make life miserable for the bookies, but 
they outsmart you every time.” 

He made his way up into the top tier 
of the grandstand and was looking 
around. The day had cleared and a late 
sun was shining on the track. The cus- 
tomers seemed tired and haggard and 
drained of feeling but there were still 
two more races to go and the tote board 
Was jittering as the new odds were flashed 
on the board every few minutes. Then I 
was aware that Hoxie was w: atching a 
tall, well-dressed man who was standing 
up. He seemed to be studying the tote 
board and nervously fanning himself 
with a rolled-up program. 

“A flasher,” Hoxie muttered. “He goes 


out, but fast.” He moved in on the nervy- 
ous gentleman. “Wrap it up and take it 
home,” Hoxie said. 

“What's bothering you?” 
belligerently. 

“Nothing,” Hoxie said agreeably. 
othing at all. You're just leaving.” 

“Okay, okay, don’t push,” the man said. 
Hoxie conducted him outside. 

Later he explained that the man 
worked for the Continental Racing News, 
the underworld-controlled wire service 
that carries news of the odds of every 
race as well as bulletins about the pro- 
gress of each race. Continental is barred 
from every track but by hook or crook 
they manage to get all the information 
they want just when they want it. They 
have men stationed all over the track. 
‘The man Hoxie had ejected was flashing 
signals by flicking the program over vi iri- 
ous parts of his. face, using a number 
code. The signals were picked up by a 
man with a telescope stationed outside. 

At 4:15, Hoxie returned to the betting 
ring and caught sight of a small crowd. 
He hurried his way through the mass and 
broke into the crowd which was hovering 
over an elderly man whose face was very 
white and bony. His eyes were closed and 
he was breathing hard. “All right, folks, 
break it up. Give him a little air,” Hoxie 
cried. He untied the knot of his tie and 
unbuttoned his collar. Deep heavy 
wheezes emanated from the man’s chest. 
A handful of mutuel tickets were 
clenched in his first. “Get a doctor,” 
Hoxie told one of the cops. 

Before the doctor came, the old man 
had bre vathed his last. The tickets in the 
dead man’s hand were like money—about 
$500 worth of winning tickets. 

“Happens all the time,” Hoxie said. 
“Sometimes the heart attack doesn’t hit 
them until they’ve cashed the winning 
tickets. Usually the guys who die at the 
track have hundreds of dollars in their 
pockets.” 

According to Pete Hoxie, it’s not true 
that all horse players die broke. All the 
dead horse players he has ever encoun- 
tered had a big bank roll. 

—Maurice Zolotow 
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The Hardy Old Man of the River 


[Continued from page 42] 


But Riedel is almost as good as he ever 
was and still is the man to beat in any 
given race. 

Riedel was 46 when he won a 55-mile 
marathon on the Delaware River from 
Easton, Pennsylvania, to Trenton, New 
Jersey. Even with a strong current be- 
hind him, it took more than seven hours 
of continuous effort to negotiate the dis- 
tance. ‘The same year he won the A.C.A. 
Paddling Trophy, canoeing’s blue-ribbon 
classic which annually attracts the best 
Canadians and Americans, for the eight- 
centh time. All available evidence indi- 
cates that an athlete reaches his peak 
when he is about 29 years old. Riedel was 
40 when he paddled a mile in 7:55.1, 
still the world record. The boys thought 
the old geezer finally was over the hill 
when he passed up the national cham- 
pionships two years ago. Riedel, who has 
as much need for another title as you 
have for another neck, had decided to 
quit racing temporarily to concentrate 
on his preparations for- the Olympics 
and, as he says, “to keep the opposition 
guessing.” ‘The loose talk to the effect that 
he was washed up annoyed Riedel, how- 
ever, and he entered the President's C lup 
Regatta in Washington on Labor Day five 
wecks later. He won the one-mile double- 
blade race, the toughest event on the 
program, from here to Election Day. 

The strangest part of the whole thing 
is that Riedel looks his age and is the 
last fellow you would pick out of a crowd 
to try on the Paul Bunyan mantle for 
size. He is a pinched, hawk-faced man 
only 5 feet 8 inches tall and his top 
weight is 155 pounds. At the end of a 
season he gets down as low as 135 pounds. 
His appearance is utterly deceptive, of 
course. The nondescript work clothes he 
generally wears disguise the astonishing 
physique he has developed and ret... “ned 
over the years. He has the chest and 
shoulders of a heavyweight fighter in the 
pink of condition. Most young fellows 
have rubber tires around their middles. 
Riedel has a tire there, too, but it is a 
solid mass of muscle like the rest of him. 
Damnedest thing you ever saw. 

Riedel is an anomaly, personally as well 
as physically. He doesn’t have the look 
of eagles or the commanding bearing of a 
champion. He is so retiring and diffident 
that few people in Sloatsburg, New 
York, a village 25 miles up the Hudson 
River from New York City, know him 
by name, much less by reputation. It’s 
not their fault. Riedel comes to town 
from his isolated cabin in the hills, where 
he has been living alone with three 
cocker spaniels for the last four years, 
only when he needs supplies or has an 
errand to discharge. He goes about his 
business, quickly and efficiently, then re- 
turns to his canoes and his dogs on Lake 
Sebago. This spring he accepted an ap- 
pointment to the Interstate Park Com- 
mission as an assistant foreman, or care- 
taker, in his area solely as an accommoda- 
tion to the Commission. He doesn’t 
really need the job or the small salary 
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that goes with it. He would preler to 
devote all his time to canoeing. 

There must be some explanation for 
Riedel’s withdrawal from social contacts 
and his utter devotion to an activity as 
obscure as canoeing. It baffles old-timers 
who remember Riedel as an affable fel- 
low and share his passion for paddling. 
A vigorous man at the height of his pres- 
tige does not go into semiseclusion sud- 
denly for no apparent reason. There is 
the question of money, for one thing. 
Riedel is a metal craftsman by trade and 
he could be earning top wages in a field 
that has more use than ever for skilled 
labor. 

There are stronger drives than money. 
The desire for recognition can be a com- 
pelling motive, but that answer doesn’t 
add up, either, in Riedel’s case. He has 
won every honor and title canoeing offers 
with the exception of the Olympic 
championship—and we'll relate presently 
the fast shuffle the Germans gave him at 
Berlin in 1936 when he was the favorite 
to capture the 10,000-meter kayak race. 
Riedel has won so many medals and 
trophies that they ceased to have signi- 
ficance long ago. He never collects his 
awards after a regatta. A member of the 
Pendleton Club, which he founded in 
1925 and led to a succession of team 
championships, picks them up for him. 
He has given away more medals than 
most men win in a lifetime. 

Five years ago, at the international 
meet held annually at Sugar Island 
in the St. Lawrence River, Riedel won 
four gold medals. He gave them to a crew 
of kids from Ohio as a reward for their 
determination while finishing last in 
every race. Riedel has no idea how many 
medals and trophies he has won. At a 
guess, there are about 2,000; in his salad 
days it was nothing unusual for him to 
walk off with five first- -place prizes every 
week end during the season. While rum- 
maging through a closet in his cabin 
for an old picture he wanted to show 
me, Riedel recently came across a pack- 
ing case full of trophies he had com- 
pletely forgotten he owned. The silver- 
ware, worth several hundred dollars, was 
so crammed into the case that small cups 
were stacked within larger awards, like 
a nest of Chinese boxes. 


Comes the key question: Why does 
Riedel continue to knock himself out in 
a sport that holds no new rewards? Canoe- 
ing is not a hobby or a labor of love with 
him. Not the way he attacks it. He never 
has drifted idly with the current, com- 
muning with nature or admiring the 
glories of the scenery. Whenever he 
climbs into a canoe, it is for the pur- 
poses of improving his technique or 
building up his stamina. And he has been 
doing it every ice-free day since 1919, 
barring illness and time out for trayel- 
ing, in good weather and foul. You don’t 
have to be an expert to realize that pro- 
pepue.t a 45-pound boat with a 9-foot, 

3Yo-pound double-bladed paddle at 
eighty strokes a minute—Riedel has been 
clocked doing 100 strokes to the minute 
—is back- -breaking work, a lonely, cheer- 
less chore. 

It is said that the spirit is stronger 
than the flesh, but that is purely malar- 


key. More often than not, the spirit 
weakens first. Sports is studded with case 
histories of professional athletes who 
could have gone on making young for- 
tunes had they been willing to submit 
themselves to the punishment of keep- 
ing in condition. The training routine 
was such an agonizing, monotonous busi- 
ness that they chucked it and forfeited 
big money when their services still had 
a high trade-in value. But there isn’t a 
purer amateur sport in the book than 
canoeing; entrants in regattas don’t even 
get traveling expenses. What impels 
Riedel to sustain his interest in a minor 
sport with such grim intensity? 

If you ask enough foolish questions 
you sometimes get surprising answers. 

“TI think Ernie is trying to prove to 
himself and to the world that he’s not a 
weakling,” says Alex Gottlieb, a member 
of the Pendleton Club and Riedel’s clos- 
est friend, 


How’s that again? Has anyone in his 
right mind ever suspected that Riedel, 
the physical phenomenon, is a panty- 
waist? 

“Ernie was born with such a bad heart 
that doctors gave him only a couple | of 
months to live,” Gottlieb replies. “It 
sounds ridiculous now, but Ernie didn’t 
have enough strength to raise an arm 
until he was more than two years old. 
The few people who knew that forgot 
about it long ago, but I think it’s been 
preying on Ernie’s mind all his life. He 
was such a small, unhealthy kid that 
showing he was more rugged than the 
next guy became an obsession with him. 
Canoeing gave him his first chance to 
prove the point and he still feels he needs 
it to bolster his confidence.” 

Riedel was backed into a corner and 
asked to confirm this hitherto unrevealed 
chapter. 

“What Gottlieb told you is true,” he 
said. “I don’t remember the story, of 
course, but I’ve heard my family tell it 
so often that it’s almost like I knew what 
was going on when I was an infant. Yeah, 


‘the doctors gave me up for lost when 


I was born. I guess I was what they now 
call a blue baby. I was kept alive with 
medicine for two years, but relatives and 
neighbors used to poke me when I was 
in my crib to see if I was alive. I just 
lay there like a vegetable, or something. 
I never moved. 

“My parents, who had lost one child, 
a girl, spent all kinds of money on spe- 
cialists, but the doctors finally said they 
couldn’t do anything more for me and 
quit the case. The names of the doctors 
were Riedel and Schrimpner.” (He 
spelled the names carefully, explaining 
that Dr. Riedel was not a relative.) “One 
day my father, who was a_ butcher, 
brought home a-big hunk of raw roast 
beef, squeezed the blood and fed it to 
me. Dr. Schrimpner called my father a 
crazy Dutchman and said he wouldn't 
be responsible for what happened. He 
said the rich blood was a cinch to kill 
me. 

“About a week after I started to get 
the beef blood I lifted my arm for the 
first time in my life. I was about two 
years old. Religious people in the neigh- 
borhood thought it was a miracle, like I'd 


come back from the dead. About a year 
after that, Dr. Schrimpner came around 
to the house and asked if it was all over. 
He meant whether I was dead and 
buried. My father took him out to the 
back yard where I was playing. Dr. 
Schrimpner refused to believe I was the 
same sick kid he treated. He thought 
my parents had another baby and the 
whole thing was some kind of a gruesome 
joke. When he finally was convinced that 
everything was on the level,-he also 
called it a miracle.” 

Riedel believes he outgrew his bad 
heart and that exercise strengthened the 
organ, a theory which undoubtedly will 
elicit indignant comments from the medi- 
cal profession. There is no question, how- 
ever, that Riedel’s ticker was not up to 
scratch long alter he became a champion. 
In 1927, he was disqualified from a 2914- 
mile race around Manhattan Island 
sponsored by the New York Daily News 
when a doctor, who knew nothing of 
his cardiac case history, found he had 
an “athletic heart.” 

Entrants in the marathon were given 
a thorough physical check for the very 
understandable reason that the News 
did not want a dead canoeist on its hands. 
The grind was an exhaustive test even for 
a man in the best of health and endowed 
with the strength of eighteen horses. The 
29Yo-mile distance was only one of the 
hazards confronting the paddlers. They 
had to contend with the strong currents 
of the Hudson and East Rivers and fight 
their way through or around several 
tricky whirlpools. There was a splendid 
chance of being capsized by the back- 
washes of oceangoing liners and cargo 
ships, tugs, barges and ferries plying the 
world’s busiest harbor. A submerged log 
floating in the water could sink their 
frail crafts. There always was the danger 
that a man would keel over with exhaus- 
tion, fall into the water and drown be- 
fore a patrol boat could rescue him. 

Despite Riedel’s loud protests and the 
irrefutable proof he offered that he never 
had dropped dead yet, the doctors re- 
fused to approve his entry. America is 
a free country and the Hudson is a broad 
river, so Riedel lined up on the far shore 
and took off when the starter’s gun sent 
the pack away. For about a half-mile, it 
was a contest. 

Then Riedel, seemingly taking two 
strokes to every other man’s one, began 
to pull away so rapidly that it looked as 
though he had an outboard motor at- 
tached to his canoe. More than 100 com- 
petitors started the race but only twenty- 
eight were afloat at the end. Riedel com- 
pleted the course and was on the dock, 
showered and dressed, when Julius 
Krauer, the official “winner,” crossed the 
finish line in 5 hours and 11 minutes. The 
following year Riedel, again kept out of 
the race, paddled home more than 20 
minutes ahead of the next man. 

In 1929, Paul Gallico, then sports edi- 
tor of the News, offered Riedel a gold 
medal fo stay out of the race and stop 
lousing up his promotion. Abercrombie 
& Fitch, the fancy sporting goods house, 
took over the race in 1930 and _ the 
doctors, tired of having Riedel make 
them look silly, approved his entry. He 
spread-eagled the field, beating Charley 


Fay, the previous year’s winner, by 23 
minutes, 39 seconds. Two more mara- 
thons were held and Riedel won both 
by crushing margins, setting a course 
record of 4 hours 5 minutes, which never 
has been approached. 

Riedel is not an articulate man and 
he always has been reluctant to explain 
why canoeing is more than an avocation 
to him. He probably feels, too, that men- 
tion of his heart condition may be mis- 
construed as a play for sympathy. His 
reason for seeking isolation in recent 
years is a good deal more poignant. 

Riedel has known more than his share 
of tragedy. His first wife died soon after 
the birth of their only child and_ his 
second marriage ended in divorce. The 
most devastating blow fell seven years 
ago. It was a telegram from the Adjutant 
General regretting to inform him that 
his son, Lieutenant Ernest Riedel, Jr., 
U.S. Air Force, had been killed in action 
in China. 

“They say no one ever died of a broken 
heart, but I'll never believe it after watch- 
ing Ernie mourn the boy,” says Alf C. 
Ebbesen, a New York advertising execu- 
tive who is one of the few people close 
to Riedel. “Ernie’s entire life was 
wrapped up in his son Ninkie. If it hadn't 
been for canoeing, Ernie might have 
cracked up. He's one of those introverts 
who doesn’t show emotion and canoeing 
was the only outlet for his grief. He was 
planning to retire after the 1948 Olym- 
pics, but he plunged into canoeing more 
intensely than ever to take his mind off 
the boy.” 

Although Ninkie was only 20 when he 
died, he had compiled a notable record 
as an all-around athlete. When he was 
14, he was a member of a Pendleton 
crew that won a national senior title. 
He had won medals in track and swim- 
ming and he had a baseball offer from 
the Yankees pending his return from the 
service. Ninkie’s best sport, and the one 
in which he unquestionably would have 
gained national prominence, was_ ice- 
skating. Under his father’s tutelage, he 
won ninety-four medals and was the only 
contestant in the history of the Silver 
Skates Derby who was a winner in four 
age groups. 

Old Ernie dreamed of teaming up with 
Ninkie and winning the Olympic canoe- 
ing doubles championship. The dream 
was shattered abruptly on October 16, 
1945, when Lieutenant Riedel, holder of 
the D.S.C. and the Bronze Star, crashed 
while flying the Hump in China. 

Since all the other elements in the 
Riedel story are on the incredible side, 
it is altogether fitting that the start should 
be so implausible. Riedel was born in 
1901 at 39th Street and Tenth Avenue in 
New York, in the teeming tenement dis- 
trict known locally—not without cause— 
as Hell’s Kitchen. Many of the kids with 
whom Riedel grew up later achieved un- 
flattering notoriety as hoodlums, thieves, 
cop fighters and bums. 

Special talents and skills break out in 
so many highly improbable places that 
it is a waste of time speculating on their 
origins, and that’s how it was with Riedel. 
He never saw a canoe until he was 18 
years old. There was no nautical or ath- 
letic tradition in his family. For many 
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years Mrs. Riedel, whose brother had 
been drowned while swimming in the 
East River, would not permit her sons 
to go near the water. Eddie, the second 
of three brothers, played some pro bas- 
ketball, but beyond that the Riedel boys 
were not outstanding in sports. Ernie 
ran on his grammar-school relay team 
and played basketball in a church league 
—the puny kid was proving himself— 
but his chief athletic distinction was that 
he could chin himself more times than 
any other kid in his class in P.S. 51. 

The Riedels, whose butcher business 
put them in more comfortable circum- 
stances than their neighbors, usually 
went away in the summer for Ernie’s 
health. In 1919, the family was at Red 
Bank, New Jersey, when, as we have said, 
Ernie saw his first canoe. 


“My brother Eddie and I were rowing 
on the Shrewsbury River,” he recalls, 
“when two girls passed us in a canoe. 
The girls were good-lookers and we tried 
to catch up to them in the rowboat, but 
they pulled away from us so easily that 
we looked silly. That gave us-an idea 
about getting a canoe, but we didn’t have 
seventy-five bucks to buy one. Luckily, 
my oldest brother Adolph was in the 
Army during the first World War and 
he'd just been discharged with a bonus, 
so he loaned us the money. I was such 

greenhorn in a canoe that I tipped 
over the first few times I tried to paddle 
it, but I kept on fooling around and 
after awhile I got to be pretty good.” 

That's an understatement ranking 
with Jimmy Braddock’s crack, “I zigged 
when I shoulda zagged,” after Joe Louis 
knocked him out for the heavyweight 
title. Within two years Riedel was touted 
as a coming champion at a time it tooka 
lot of doing. Canoeing was much more 
popular years ago than it is today. As 
early as 1871 canoeing regattas were fix- 
tures on the sports calendar and drew 
large entries. Some entrants were wealthy 
but others were poor, city-bred boys. A 
young fellow who wants to get away for 
a week end today merely hops into a 
car and takes off, but in Riedel’s day 
automobiles were luxuries. The cheapest 
vacation Was a camping trip up the river 
in some sort of boat. Canoes were pre- 
ferred because they were faster and 
easier to handle than a rowboat, 

When Riedel decided to try his hand 
in a race in 1920, he simply loaded some 
camping gear in his canoe and paddled 
37 miles up the Hudson to Haverstraw, 
New York. He won a modest piece of 
silverware and the following year entered 
the Atlantic championships, getting third 
place in the junior half-mile in the morn- 
ing. Veterans impressed with his promise 
loaned him a better canoe for the senior 
event in the afternoon—and he won it. 

With only three years of experience 
behind him, Riedel indicated that he was 
ready for the big leagues by winning two 
junior championships i in 1922 at the clas- 
sic international regatta held at Sugar 
Island in the St. Lawrence. In ’23 he cap- 
tured the big prize, the A.C.A. senior 
title, and for the next quarter-century 
he was virtually invincible. Recounting 
his triumphs during that span would put 
you to sleep just as surely as Riedel 
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stroked rivals into exhaustion. The set- 
tings and the distances varied, but the 
result always was the same: Riedel won 
by practically any margin he chose to 
pile up on outclassed fields. 

Riedel is a natural in the purest sense. 
He never had formal coaching and he 
still uses the strokes he first developed 
when he began fooling around in a canoe 
"way back in 1919. As. a consequence, his 
style is slightly unorthodox. In double- 
bladed racing, the paddle is rotated con- 
tinuously from a sitting position squarely 
in the middle of the canoe, after the 
fashion of cranking a windlass. Most men 
sit erect, but Riedel hunches over and 
when he digs in for a sprint his head is 
almost between his knees and he steers 
the boat by instinct. In single-bladed 
work, a man perches on one knee amid- 
ships and lifts the paddle out of the 
water after each stroke. At the comple- 
tion of a stroke, the paddle is turned 
in the water to steer the canoe. Almost 
all hot-shots twist the blade away from 
the boat, the Canadian, or jay, ‘stroke. 
Riedel turns his blade toward the boat. 
He had been doing it for years before he 
learned that was how the Indians pad- 
dled—but the comparison ends abruptly 
at that point. 

American Indians and other aborigines 
noted for their watermanship have raced 
against Riedel in exhibitions and in- 
variably have been humbled by the runt 
from the sidewalks of New York, It 
simply was no contest when Riedel used 
the North American Indian's birch canoe 
or the Seminole’s dugout. When the Hol- 
Jand Tunnel linking New York and New 
Jersey was opened in 1927, a publicity 
man matched Riedel against three Es- 
kimos who had been brought to’ the L. 
Bamberger department store in Newark 
for the Christmas season, Riedel, in a 
standard canoe, and the Eskimos, in their 
native kayaks, were to race across the 
Hudson River, then exchange boats for 
the return trip. The Hudson at that 
point is two miles wide—and Riedel won 
the first leg by a good half-mile. Only 
one Eskimo was willing to brave the cold 
and the ice for the second half of the 
stunt. He was floundering in the middle 
of the river, a thoroughly pooped and 
dispirited gent, when Riedel reached 
shore in the kayak. 


The fantastic string of victories 
Riedel put together led some people, who 
should have known better, to suspect that 
he had discovered a long-lost secret in the 
art of canoeing. Our man Riedel tried 
to disabuse them of that foolish notion, 
but they insisted he must have borrowed 
a trick stroke from the Polynesians or 
maybe the head-hunters of the Amazon. 
After analyzing his style they finally 
reached the discouraging conclusion that 
his success was based on nothing but hard 
work. The catch is that nobody ever has 
had his fanatical approach to training. 

“You win races at night, when you're 
working out,” Riedel snaps. “Sunday is 
just the grandstand. Races are a cinch. 
It’s all in the stomach muscles. You’ve 
got to get your guts as hard as a rock 
and the only way to do it is to work 
like a dog.” 

One tip-off on the strenuous nature of 


canoeing is Riedel’s world record of 
7:55.1 for the mile. It appears to be 
awfully slow time to a sports fan until 
he learns that the sculling record for the 
same distance is 8:02—and sculling, on 
the testimony of experts who have tried 
both, is less grueling. In sculling, there 
are thirty-six to forty strokes to the min- 
ute compared to a canoeist’s eighty to 
100. Further, the sliding seat in a scull 
gives the oarsman more leverage on each 
stroke than a canoeist can generate from 
a fixed position. 

Ernie Miller, a famous rowing cham- 
pion, long ago settled the argument be- 
tween scullers and canoeists. “I once tried 
canoes, but I went back to sculls in a 
hurry,” he said. “Canoeing was too 
tough.” 


Riedel is not in the habit of mincing 
words when he discusses his sport. The 
training season traditionally opens on St. 
Patrick’s Day and ends on Halloween. 
During that period he is on the water 
at least an hour a day, sometimes longer, 
regardless of weather or tide conditions. 
In the early months he paddles anywhere 
from five to twenty miles at a steady clip 
to build up his endurance. When he is 
satisfied on that score, he concentrates 
on polishing his form and speed, going 
all out in one-mile practice sprints, first 
against the tide, then with it. During the 
off-season he hikes and ice skates to keep 
his legs in shape. 

It would be helpful if Riedel had some 
training secret to account for his success, 
but he has none apart from incessant 
work. He is not a physical-culture nut 
with quixotic ideas about keeping in 
shape. His one taboo is smoking, but that 
hardly is unusual in any sport. He will 
take an occasional drink in the winter 
and even after a race, but he lays off 
the stuff completely when he is building 
up to a big race. “Cuts down your en- 
durance,”’ he says tersely. Save for avoid- 
ing rich, fried foods, he doesn’t even 
watch his diet particularly; he'll eat any- 
thing wholesome put in front of him. 

Although it sounds facetious, anyone 
with normal health and coordination can 
become a champion by following that 
routine. Riedel has demonstrated the 
point repeatedly with the peeee 
Canoe Club, which he founded in 1925 
Famous clubs tried to get him to ne 
when he first vaulted into prominence, 
but the austere, dedicated bloke wanted 
no part of them. 

“Guys who belong to those big clubs 
with fancy boathouses and bars aren’t 
interested in training,” he growls. 
“They're social, not canoe clubs. They 
have dances and parties when they should 
be out on the river busting their insides 
to get in shape. The only boathouse we've 
ever had is an old barge and as long as 
«I have anything to say that’s as ritzy as 
we'll ever get.” 

The Pendelton C. C. never has had 
more than twenty-five members, but. they 
have won more individual and team 
championships, in ratio to their numbers, 
than any other outfit. In 1925, the first 
year the club was in existence, Riedel 
pulled an unparalleled feat by capturing 
the team title with four men—Joe Re- 
mananti, Leo Berg, Camille DeWinters 


and himself. The Pendletons won cight 
titles at Lake George and scored fifty- 
eight points—more than the combined 
total of the next three clubs. They have 
been ranking contenders ever since and 
won the national team title as recently 
as 1949. Riedel’s most spectacular coach- 
ing job was seen in 1935 when he took 
Burr Folks and Bill Laughgrin, two un- 
known kids who never had participated 
in a race, under his wing. The following 
year they made the Olympic team. 

“Ernic is a wonderful coach—if you live 
long enough to benefit from his teach- 
ing,” Gottlieb, a former protege, com- 
ments. “Fe’s a terrible slave-driver, but 
he does twice as much as he demands of 
his men. In the old days we used to go up 
the river on 25-mile overnight trips. 
Ernie would give us a mile head start in 
our racing peanuts and take off after us in 
a heavy cruising canoe loaded down with 
all our camping gear. He invariably was 
so far ahead that he was out of sight be- 
fore we reached the halfway mark. He 
sull can paddle any member into exhaus- 
tion in a long race. 

“T don't believe Ernie ever has cruised 
in a canoe. If another man is on the water 
with him, he’s got to try to whip him, no 
matter how far off he is. Ernie has tre- 
mendous competitive spirit, but he never 
alibis a defeat. He didn’t even beef about 
the raw deal he got in the Olympics, the 
one race he had his heart set on win- 
ning.” 

Olympic history is studded with ex- 
amples of plain and fancy conniving, but 
the Germans set a record for that sort 
of thing with the low trick they pulled 
on Riedel at Berlin in 1936. They were 
aided and abetted in the scheme by the 
indefensible negligence of the American 
Olympic Committee. 

The chiseling began before the Games 
opened when European countries ganged 
up on the English-speaking nations—the 
United States, Canada, England and Aus- 
tralia—and voted to confine all double- 
blade canoeing events to kayaks. It was 
not entirely coincident: ul that kayaks were 
almost unknown outside the continent 
at the time. The American delegation de- 
cided to give kayak racing the back of 
its stiff neck, a pretty stubborn attitude 
in view of the fact that kayaks were desig- 
nated on the official program. No kayaks 
were provided for American candidates. 

A kayak is a much lighter, faster 
boat and it is steered with a rudder con- 
trolled by the feet whereas a canoe is 
guided with the paddle. The big thing 
that throws—literally—even an expert 
canoeist in a kayak is the tricky balance 
it demands. It will capsize, so the story 
goes, if you breathe heavier through one 
nostril than the other. Kayaks still are 
rare in this country for several reasons. 
They are dangerous in rough water and 
not an all-purpose craft like a canoe be- 

cause they are completely decked with 
just a small opening for the paddler, 
leaving no space for passengers or gear. 
The chief deterrent to the kayak’s popu- 
larity in America is the price. It is made 
only by one Swedish company and costs 
$150, with date of delivery uncertain. 

Riedel qualified for the 1936 Olympic 
team in the single-blade canoe events but, 
being a proud and stubborn fellow, he 


was determined to beat the Europeans at 
their own game in the 10,000-meter 
double-blade kayak race. The canoe 
squad was the last American contingent 
to sail for the Games, arriving in Berlin 
less than a week before the races. The 
Canadians, who had been on the scene 
for a month, still were capsizing all over 
the place in the unfamiliar kayaks. 
Riedel had been in one of the contr: ap- 
tions just a few times. ‘To complicate mat- 
ters, the Americans had to borrow kayaks 
from the Swedes and Germans. Inter- 
national good will went down the drain. 
The Americans were given the slowest. 

Everyone had heard of the great Riedel 
and representatives of seventeen coun- 
tries were present to watch him take his 
first trial spin in a kayak. He was trying 
to get the hang of the thing when he ap- 
proached a German who seemed to know 
what he was doing. Riedel asked the fel- 
low, in fractured German, whether he 
wanted a little race. The man nodded 
and turned on the heat. The American 
trailed for a quarter-mile, then drew 
ahead as though the other guy were stuck 
in the mud. Riedel didn't know that his 
impromptu opponent was Ernest Krebs, 
the German champion. 

“When I got back to the boathouse,” 
Riedel says, “‘a kraut attendant took my 
kayak. I thought he was going to polish 
it and put it in a rack to dry, the usual 
procedure after a boat has been in the 
water. I never saw that kayak again. I 
was given a boat that handled like a gar- 
bage scow. The manager of the team 
kicked and demanded my first boat, but 
the Germans shrugged and said they mis- 
placed it, or something. You never heard 
such a run-around. ‘Vhere wasn’t any- 
thing we could do about it, so I used that 
old tub in the race.” 

Riedel finished third, about one hun- 
dred yards behind Krebs, the winner, in 
the 10,000-meter race, a distance just 
short of 644 miles. Observers estimated 
that Riedel’s kayak was twenty seconds 
slower to the mile than Krebs’ boat. 

The American Olympic Committee 
evidently learned nothing at Berlin. It 
failed again to furnish our entrants with 
their own kayaks in the 1948 Olympiad 
at London, once more depending on the 
Swedes for equipment. Maybe the Swedes 
made an honest mistake, but they gave 
the Americans kayaks that had U- bottoms 
—designed for open water—instead of 
V-keels suitable for the placid Henley 
River. Races had to be decided on the 
basis of time on the narrow Henley and 
Riedel, at his best in man-to-man compe- 
tition, never got going. Although he was 
the first American to finish in the 10,000- 
meter race, he wound up in twelfth place. 

A lesser man would have called quits 
to an incredible career, but Riedel is 
pursuing the last objective that has car- 
ried him to the threshhold of old age. 
“I’m not the man I used to be,” he ad- 
mits, “but I still think I can win at Hel- 
sinki and upset the applecart.” 

Nothing has been left to chance for this 
last bid. He imported a Swedish kayak 
and became thoroughly familiar with it 
this spring in preparation for the Olym- 
pics. The kayak is a symbol of something 
far more precious than pride to Riedel. 
It is named the Ninkie.—Stanley Frank 
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The Things You Can Do With 
a Windmill 


[Continued from page 27] 


given him a healthy respect for the abili- 
ties of the helicopter and he began to 
look around for a less fly-by-night use 
for it than prospecting. 

During the summer of 1947, the versa- 
tility of helicopter had also become ap- 
parent to Fred Blymyer, of Ventura, Cali- 
fornia, and he bought a war-surplus R-4B 
to supplement his ground crop-dusting 
equipment. The ability of the helicopter 
to maneuver in close areas at slow speeds, 
and the 1,800,000 cubic feet of air that 
churned downward every minute from 
the rotors made the craft a natural. When 
Blymyer sought a pilot, Boughton was 
his boy. 

As it turned out, Bob found crop dust- 
ing only slightly less hazardous a venture 
than hedgehopping in the far North. 
They eventually had more than $25,000 
tied up in their helicopter and the dust- 
ing and spraying equipment which they 
adapted themselves. They had to take 
wildcatting jobs to make it pay off, and 
they were constantly running the risk of 
being wiped out if they lost the helicop- 
ter. As a result of their pioneering, there 
are today about a dozen companies in 
California which specialize in agricul- 
tural operations by helicopter. It’s reyo- 
lutionized the crop-dusting industry. 

In California it’s a necessary industry. 
The country’s largest agricultural state 
doesn’t have long enough or severe 
enough winters to kill off its bug popula- 
tion, and planting is so specialized that 
no balance of nature, no predatory bugs 
exist to keep other bugs down. 

Bob Boughton started the revolution 
by dropping the first pound of dust in 
August 1947. For the next two years it 
often looked as if they'd be out of busi- 
ness any minute. 

They were spraying a mile-square 
patch of potatoes near Bakersfield. Bob 
had one of his students. relieving him. 
(Helicopter flying is an inbred occupa- 
tion. Pilots teach each other and check 
each other out. Boughton has taught 
twelve students.) You've got your hands 
full, flying any kind of helicopter, but 
this was especially true of the R-4B. It'd 
vibrate the fillings out of your teeth. 
With one hand manipulating the throt- 
tle and the collective pitch lever, and the 
other hand on the cycle-pitch stick which 
controls the tilt of the main rotor and 
thus the movement in any direction, it 
takes some doing to control the spray or 
dust and to fly a straight line at a low 
altitude. 

On this job, Bob emptied one 400- 
gallon truckload of spray, going down 
and back, down and back. He landed and 
reloaded, and the student took the next 
flight. The windshield was clouded with 
the spray and the student pilot thought 
he'd seen Bob fly under the high-tension 
line at the far-end of the field to make 
his..turn. Under he went. A-heavy tele- 
phone line that a farmer had strung be- 
tween the towers wrapped around the 
main-rotor mast and the tail rotor. With 
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the half load of spray aboard, the ‘copter 
flattened out in the field beyond. It was 
worth $7,000 in damages. 

But there were many good times. In 
the first year, Bob dropped 185 tons of 
dust and 45,000 gallons of spray. He re- 
forested burned-out areas and seeded pas- 
turelands. He converted thousands of 
acres of hill land that was almost straight 
up and down—unreachable by bulldozer 
—into good pasture, charging $2 an acre 
to convert $2 land into $50 land. Some- 
times in dusting they worked on a gam- 
ble, taking nothing if the dusting didn’t 
improve the crop, taking a percentage 
if the crop flourished. Sometimes they 
worked for a straight fee of 5 or 10 cents a 
pound of dust, $1.50 per acre minimum. 

When an unexpected freeze hit the 
Los Angeles area in December 1948, Bob 
was at a Christmas party. Blymyer called 
him out to undertake the saving of the 
lemon crop of the Sierra Vista Ranch. 
By hovering back and forth over 160 
acres for ten different nights—during the 
first night he flew over an area he had 
never seen before—Bob and his helicopter 
blew the warmer, 30-degree upper air— 
there’s a temperature inversion that runs 
up to about 50 feet—down onto the lem- 
ons which would haye frozen solid at 
the ground temperature of 24 degrees. 
He saved 120 of the 160 acres. 

All was not hovering over fields and 
orchards. Take Marilyn Rich. She was 
the only remaining operating member 
of a sister aerial act. She arranged a book- 
ing above a Santa Barbara football sta- 
dium one night and announced she'd 
break her record for falanges—sixty— 
hanging from Bob Boughton’s helicopter. 
In a falange, the aerialist hangs with one 
hand through a sling at the end of a rope. 
This arm serves as a pivot for a series of 
body flipflops—quite a feat. Try it once. 


The stadium was crowded when they 
flew over, with Marilyn hanging by one 
arm, and the searchlights glaring. Bob 


hovered at the agreed 300 feet and Mari-. 


lyn started twirling. Every time she hit 
the downward swing, the center of grav- 
ity of the helicopter was thrown off and 
they lost several feet. Bob had planned to 
go forward if anything went wrong, to 
get additional lift, and the slipstream 
would serve as warning to Marilyn. At 
150 feet, forward and down he went, and 
she stopped her twirling, still a number 
of swings short of her record. They 
landed in the center of the stadium. 

Marilyn took her bows with Boughton, 
then hopped into the ’copter in her tights 
to fly to the parking lot where her car 
was parked. She took her seat beside Bob, 
and as he always does, he leaned over to 
fasten the safety belt. She drew back and 
looked at him and said, “What the hell?” 
He didn’t fasten the belt. Marilyn has a 
strong right arm. 

On another occasion, Bob answered a 
call from the Santa Monica police which 
sent him winging to the beach at Santa 
Monica. It was a Sunday afternoon, and 
a commercial abalone diver had the 
bends. In an effort to keep him under 
pressure for as long as possible, he was 
being towed underwater to the shore. 
With the Sunday traffic, it would be im- 
possible to get him to a hospital before 


the bends did him in. Bob flew him to 
Terminal Island and the decompression 
chamber. He recovered. All helicopter 
pilots, as a public service, register their 
phone numbers with the Coast Guard, 
police and firemen. They take no pay 
for their emergency calls. 

At the end of his second year of wild- 
catting with Blymyer, Bob took the yearly 
physical examination required of all 
pilots who maintain licenses. “I knew 
we'd been working with toxic materials,” 
he said, “but I didn’t expect the reaction 
of the doctor. He told me that my blood 
pressure was low, my eyes were getting 
gimpy, and that he’d give me about an- 
other year of dusting crops. At the end 
of that, a negative physical, if I didn’t 
clobber myself first.” They were break- 
ing the aerosols into liquid particles that 
measured only from 3 to 7 microns— 
fragments of cigaret smoke measure about 
8 microns—and they'd had a little trouble 
about dead dogs and chickens. 


One of the poisons they were using 
was tetra-ethyl-pyrophosphate. This 
chemical contracted the pupils of the 
eyes to pinpoints, and you couldn't see 
much except from about 10 a.m. until 
3 pam. When a friend of Bob's, spraying 
with the pyrophosphate, blundered into 
a power line, ripping the rotor to, pieces, 
Bob, shocked by his friend’s death, gave 
up cropdusting. 

The most obyious next move for an 
experienced ‘copter pilot on the West 
Coast was to look in at Stanley Hiller’s 
factory in Palo Alto, where the young 
tycoon was turning out his slick mono- 
coque-construction single-rotor 360. 

When Bob Boughton met Stanley 
Hiller in 1949, they were both 23. Hiller 
had been called the young genius of the 
helicopter industry. His was a lighter, 
more compact machine than the ones 
Sikorsky and Bell were turning out. Un- 
like the other two manufacturers, Hiller 
was not counting on the military, but 
on the civilian market. Bob and Stanley 
saw eye to eye. 

Since the day in 1949 when Bob 
checked out on the comparatively easy 
360 in twenty minutes, he has worked for 
Hiller under a loose arrangement com- 
parable to that of a movie star, under 
contract to a studio, who is rented out 
to other companies. 

Whenever a Hiller—or any other heli- 
copter—is purchased, usually some pilot 
has to teach the new purchaser how 
to fly it, or fly it for him. Bob Boughton 
has flown the 360 for Hiller customers 
in two-thirds of the latitudes of the 
Western Hemisphere—from the Antarctic 
to Massachusetts. 

His first assignment was to accompany 
the machine that Taca de Venezuela, 
the Venezuela air line, had purchased for 
shuttling its personnel and equipment 
20 miles from the sea-level airport at 
Maiquitia to Caracas, the capital city, 
3,000 feet up in the mountains. 

Bob arrived in Maiquitia a week be- 
hind the helicopter to find that the gov- 
ernment had confiscated -the anachine 


before it was uncrated. Military dictator= 


ships have nervous stomachs, and the 
helicopter appeared handmade for drop- 
ping bombs. 


a 


The government also wanted the first 
helicopter in Venezuela to be flown by 
a Venezuelan—so far as the man on the 
street knew about it. National pride, you 
know. It was made clear to Bob that 
he didn’t have to instruct on the 360 
for the government, but that it would 
be pretty tough to get out of the country 
if he didn’t. It takes three or four days 
of filling out forms to get out of Venezue- 
la under the best of circumstances. Bob 
didn’t protest his “internment.” The 
Air Force put him up in a swank hotel, 
gave him a Jeep and a chauffeur. Hiller 
was paying him his salary—comparable 
to air-line first-pilot pay—and billing it 
to Taca. Taca billed the Air Force, and 
Taca got stuck. 


The Venezuelan Air Force trains its 
cadets at Maracay, 70 miles inland from 
Caracas, and it was there that Bob was 
sent to teach the two young lieutenants 
who would have the distinction of flying 
the first helicopter in Venezuela. One 
lay, as he was instructing one of his 
-udents in the intricacies of collective 
itch, a Jeep came dashing out on the 
field and waved them down. A cadet had 
bailed out over the Orinoco jungle. It 
was morning before Bob and the instruc- 
tor could look for the parachute. They 
found it, resting on the tree tops, and 


landed as near as they could on a swampy ~ 


clearing. It took them half a day to chop 
their way in. They found the parachute 
harness dangling in a tree 30 feet off the 
ground. There was no cadet. 

So they circled in ever-widening con- 
centric circles. The Air Force set up a 
camp for them, and a C-47 joined the 
search. On the morning of the fourth 
day, the C-47 spotted a group of natives, 
waving from the top of a hill. Bob fol- 
lowed the C-47’s direction and there he 
found the impetuous youth, nearer dead 
than alive. He’d run headlong through 
the jungle, had been treed by a jaguar, 
and had stumbled on a party of Llaneros, 
Venezuelan natives. They had divided 
his survival gear among themselves and 
left him sitting on a rock where Bob 
found him in a shocked condition. 

Bob was no national hero. He was 
scarcely mentioned in the newspaper 
stories that told of the rescue. But shortly 
afterward the Air Force bought two 
Sikorskys, and the Hiller was released to 
Bob and to Taca at last: 

It was an Indian gift. The Orinoco 
River flooded, and Dr. Araujo, Minister 
of Health, wanted to visit the voting citi- 
zens of the backwoods. What better way 
to introduce himself as a candidate for 
president than by helicopter? In the more 
remote areas of Venezuela, the only level 
spot in a town is usually a paved plat- 
form on which the natives dry their cacao 
beans, which they later trade for staple 
items in the market towns. In twenty dif- 
ferent native villages, Bob and Dr. Araujo 
settled the Hiller 560 upon a fermenting 
pile of cacao beans, rank and soft. Dr. 
Arajo stood ankle-deep in the beans and 
tossed medicines—and his card—to the 
wondering natives. Then Bob would 
drain the water from his gas filter, pump 
and carburetor—all Venezuelan gas 
seemed to be watered—and they’d hop 
back to civilization. 


An accident put an end to these pseu- 
domercy missions. A mechanic cleaned 
the 360 with 9l-octane gas. Lingering 
fumes were somehow sparked, and the 
explosion broke windows in the opera- 
tions building at Maiquitia and the 
bottom out of the helicopter. Bob was 
now free to leave Venezuela whenever 
he liked. 

It was summer and he looked forward 
to a fishing vacation in California with 
his father, an accountant in Burbank, 
with whom he maintains bachelor quar- 
ters. He hardly had time to oil up his 
reel before he got another call from 
Hiller. Massachusetts had bought two 
Hillers and had declared war on the 
gypsy moth. 

‘Two C-46’s, six Stearman biplanes, and 
the two Hillers, with federal and state 
backing, sprayed Massachusetts in a wide 
swath 100 miles long. The helicopters 
did the fringe work, covering the towns, 
the mink farms, the fish hatcheries. In 
thirty-three flying days, the two _heli- 
copters, Bob flying one, and Fred Fein- 
berg, a Hiller test pilot, the other, 
covered 86,000 acres, another record. The 
helicopters had cost $25,000 each, but the 
project supervisors considered it the first 
time that helicopters had paid for them- 
selves in one job. 

If Bob had been cheated out of one 
vacation, his next assignment amounted 
to an extended one. Philip Armour, of 
the Chicago meat-packing family, had 
opened a Hiller distributing agency in 
Chicago. He wanted a pilot. For the re- 
mainder of 1949 and part of 1950, Bob 
chauffered Phil Armour to work each 
morning from his Lake Forest home to 
the roof of Chicago’s Merchandise Mart, 
where Armour had rented 2,000 square 
feet of landing space, being not unaware 
of the publicity value. 

Armour didn’t sell many helicopters. 
They've been almost impossible to come 
by for civilians since July, 1949. But he 
and Bob Boughton attended every air 
show in the Midwest, and once they 
played cops and robbers. They were fly- 
ing in an air show in Wayne, Illinois, 
when a burglar rifled several homes of 
townspeople who were out at the show. 
A passer-by saw a furtive character leave 
a residence, loaded down with a suitcase, 
and head for a nearby cornfield. He re- 
ported the strange action to the police, 
and Boughton and a deputy sheriff flew 
over the cornfield and chased the sur- 
prised criminal into the arms of waiting 
police. Another helicopter first for 
Boughton, without doubt. 

No flying that Bob Boughton had ever 
done—not the crop dusting, the gold- 
hunting expedition, the Venezuelan af- 
fair—could have prepared him. for his 
next assignment. The Olympic whaling 
fleet, which sails from Kiel, Germany, 
was in the Antarctic, where whales go 
to get fat. On board its factory ship was 
a helicopter that Stanley Hiller had sold 
to the fleet’s New York agents, the Cen- 
tral American Steamship Company, for 
whale spotting—the first such use of this 
most utilitarian flying machine. Origi- 
nally an Englishman had contracted to 
fly it, but he had no liking for Antarctic 
weather. 

Hiller very much wanted the helicopter 
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to be a success in the whaling venture. 
So he asked Bob Boughton to go down 
and show the whaling fleet what a heli- 
copter could do. 

Bob had his own share of qualms about 
Antarctic flying. He’d heard of the storms 
around the Horn, of the fierce “Roaring 
Forties.” His fears were overridden by 
the uniqueness of the job. Here was an- 
other chance to prove the worth of rotary- 
winged aircraft. 

On February 20, 1951, he came aboard 
the Olympic Challenger, once the S.S. 
Oregon Trail, a 23,000-ton Kaiser Victory 
tanker, now factory ship for a fleet of 
twelve fast catcher boats. The long trip 
down the western coast of South America 
from Panama, where he’d boarded a 
tanker that was bringing bunker oil to 
the fleet and would carry whale oil back, 
had taken more than a month. One good 
whiff of the Challenger and he was ready 
to sail right back up again. The decks of 
the factory ship were awash with black- 
ening blood, and there was the sweet-sick 
odor of death, mixed with an acrid 
stench that came from the cookers below. 
Mammoth whale carcasses were in vari- 
ous stages of undress, being flensed, then 
cut into 3-foot-square slabs of blubber, 
which with the meat and bones were 
pushed into the fourteen cookers that 
would render them into oil. 


He was welcomed aboard by the affa- 
ble skipper of the Challenger, Captain 
William Reichert, once a Nazi wolf-pack 
commander, and by the expedition mana- 
ger, Lars Andersen, a Norwegian whaler 
right out of Herman Melville, who makes 
more money in an eight-month season 
than most bank presidents. 

Bob was shown to his pleasant cabin, 
which also smelled of cooking whale, and 
then to the helicopter, tied down on its 
platform at the stern of the ship, above 
the slipway through which as many as 
100 whales a day were hauled up. 

For the first two or three days, Bob and 
the mechanic who’d accompanied the 
helicopter gave it a thorough testing. 
Then Bob was ready for his primary 
sortie into the air above the choppy seas. 
With him was a cameraman who had 
joined the fleet to do a picture story. 

The fleet was at 70 degrees south. It 
had been as far south as 77 degrees, only 
200 miles north of Little America. There 
was a large iceberg nearby and Bob flew 
over to get a good look at it. In the 
Antarctic, icebergs are tabular, like the 
mesas of the American West, whereas 
in the Arctic they are conical. This was 
a giant—five or six miles long, a mile 
wide. In the lee of it, sitting on the pack 
ice, were seals and vicious sea leopards, 
basking in the summer sun. As Bob flew 
down, to make a touch landing, there 
came a great cracking, caused by the 
reverberations from the helicopter’s en- 
gine, and 20 acres of ice tumbled into 
the sea. A splash like an atomic thunder- 
head came up out of the water. The 
photographer snapped away, making 
childlike noises of delight. He discovered 
when he got back to the Challenger that 
he'd failed to load his camera. 

After this spectacle, Bob landed on a 
more stable portion of the iceberg and 
thereby became one of the very few pilots 
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who have ever sat an aircraft down on a 
free-floating ice cake. 

At 6 the following morning, Bob was 
awakened by a seaman who handed him 
a note. It read: ‘Please, Mr. Pilot, get 
up. The Skipper wants you to find a lost 
whale. I wish you a good breakfast ap- 
petite. The Wind is S by E at 6.” And 
Bob Boughton was a whaler. 

From then until the end of the season, 
a month later, he arose at 4:30 each 
morning. By 6 he would be hovering over 
the port side of the Challenger, and the 
twelve 1,200-ton catchers, capable of 22 
knots, would be lined abreast on the 
starboard. Then they were off on the 
day's search. A 20-gallon auxiliary tank 
added to the helicopter’s 27-gallon tank 
(the helicopter was not designed for 
long-distance flights) gave a flying time 
of about four and a half hours. Bob 
would go out in a dog-leg course, cover- 
ing a 20-mile front, sometimes as much 
as 90 miles ahead of the Challenger. 
Every ten minutes he made a radio report 
which was plotted on a chart by the fac- 
tory ship, so that if at any time he should 
sight a whale, the location would be given 
to the catchers, who were searching in 
their assigned areas. 

In the cold waters of the Antarctic, 
whales do not trayel in schools, as they 
do in warmer waters, but alone or in 
groups of two or three. Annually they 
migrate from the warmer waters, where 
they have gone to breed or bear their 
young, to the rich food grounds in the 
Antarctic. Here krill, the little shrimp 
that live on plankton, the microscopic 
animal life of the seas, is found in great 
abundance. From 300 feet, Bob could 
detect the discolorations of the sea which 
indicate the presence of krill and there 
was the place to look for whales. 


On his second day’s sighting, he saw 
the telltale blow of a whale on the hori- 
zon—he could spot a spouting whale for 
15 miles on a clear day. He hovered over 
it and radioed his find. It was a blue 
whale, which is the largest of the baleen 
whales, in fact the largest animal that 
has ever lived. Ten minutes later, he was 
joined by the Olympic Victor, one of the 
chasers. ‘The chasers have crews of eight- 
een. They are paid a percentage of the 
worth of the number of barrels of oil 
they account for and are hard-working 
gangs.-The harpoonist often makes up- 
ward of $30,000 in a season. 

When the Victor arrived, the blue 
whale which had been feeding casually 
had sounded. After a short time, he came 
up far to the left, blew and sounded 
again. Another wait, and another blow, 
this time another mile to the south. He 
was as unaware of the helicopter and 
the Victor as if they didn’t exist. The 
catcher radioed to Bob to try to frighten 
the whale the next time he saw it com- 
ing up. When he did, he flew down and 
tapped the big blue on the backbone 
with his floats. The terrified animal 
started off like a runaway freight train. 
A frightened whale travels in a straight 
line and surfaces often to breathe. It 
can reach speeds of 20 to 22 knots and, 
harpooned, can tow a 1,200-ton catcher 
at 3 knots. That’s whale power. 

Bob followed the chase over the white- 


cap-flecked seas. He was in at the ringside 
when the skipper-harpoonist fired the 
first harpoon. A puff of smoke from the 
gun, a slithering rope, and the grenade- 
headed harpoon pierced the big hump 
of exposed back, headed for the lungs. 
The explosion was accompanied by a 
geyser of white water, then the gray sea 
was stained red. The whale shuddered 
and was still. They fired another harpoon 
into him. Slowly he began to sink be- 
neath the surface, and the catcher drew 
alongside and thrust a long hollow pipe 
into the blue’s lungs and pumped him 
full of compressed air. This would kill 
him if he was still alive, and make him 
buoyant until the buoy boat arrived to 
tow him to the factory. A red marker 
flag was stuck on his back. The har- 
oonist of the Victor radioed to Bob, 
“Your first whale, sir, is a big one.” 

In the early evening, when the buoy 


boat brought in the blue, Bob was on » 


deck to see him come up the slipway, 
tail first. He was unusually large, 95 feet 
long, and thus weighed about 95 tons 
The flensers were on him immediately 
making four deep incisions from head t 
tail. Hooks were attached to the strips, 
and winches peeled the foot-thick blub- 
ber from him like a skin from an orange. 
In less than an hour, all that was left 
of him above deck was the greasy blood 
which was washed away with steaming 
water. 

A week later the fleet began its slow 
journey north. Although there’s an open 
season on sperm whales, which are more 
plentiful and inedible—their oil is used 
in industry—there is a limit of 16,000 
baleen whales which may be taken in a 
year. The reckoning is kept by an inter- 
national committee with headquarters in 
Sondesfjord, Norway. The season, which 
generally opens the week after Christ- 
mas, is finished by the middle of March. 
Baleen whales, including the blue, the 
humpback and the fin, were the primary 
target in the Antarctic. 

Bob was credited with sighting forty- 
six whales, five of which were captured, 
in his short time with the fleet in early 
1951. The Olympic crew had processed 
more than 3,000 whales since it left Keil 
the previous August on its long journey 
around the Horn. The average, baleen 
whale is valued at $8,000, the average 
sperm at $1,500 to $2,000. 


The long hours of flying that Bob 
did with the fleet that season had been 
without incident, despite often forbid- 
ding weather, until they reached the 
coast of Peru. When out on a sighting 
expedition with Captain Reichert as 
passenger, the wind increased, but Cap- 
tain Reichert insisted that they search 
awhile longer. At what Bob considered 
the “point of safe return” to the Chal- 
lenger, he discovered that he would have 
to buck a 50-knot wind, which would 
allow a ground speed of only 10 knots. 
The gas ran out and they settled onto 
15-foot seas, fortunately within sight of 
one of the catcher boats. They were 
towed to the factory ship and lifted 
aboard by crane but the helicopter was 
out of service for that season. 

Bob stayed with the fleet on the re- 
turn trip to the German base and he 
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spent the summer with his mechanic over- 
hauling the Hiller. This work, however, 
required a trip to London, one to Switzer- 
land, several to Paris, as Bob put it, “to 
look for hard-to-get helicopter parts.” At 
least, that’s his story. 

In August, they were again on their 
way. This time they went through the 
Panama Canal. The whaling was so ex- 
traordinary along the Chilean and 
Peruvian coasts that they didn’t g6 to 
the ice immediately. 

The whales were found in schools of 
from 20 to 150—mostly sperm. In sixty 
days, Bob flew 108 hours. He sighted 560 
whales, 494 of them confirmed catches. 

In December, when he left the fleet 
to test helicopters at Hiller’s Palo Alto 
plant, he made a report on the helicop- 
ter’s use in whaling. 

He said, “The possibility of mounting 
a rocket-launching device on the heli- 
copter and using it as a catcher bears 
looking into.” That’s quite a picture, a 
helicopter harpooning a whale. It was 
tried once by the Portuguese with little 
success. But if they ever do get around 
to perfecting such a device, it’s a safe bet 
that Bob Boughton will be the guy who 
fires it first. In the 1,100 hours he’s flown 
helicopters, he has done as much as any 
civilian to take the craft out of the flying- 
jinny stage. 

Not long ago when Bob was passing 
through New York, we had dinner to- 
gether. He suggested we try the whale 
steak at one of the restaurants which 
overlook the Rockefeller Center ice rink. 


He kind of missed whale steaks, he said. 
They used to have them twice a week 
aboard the Challenger. The chef would 
have the cutters haul out a couple of tons 
of whale tenderloin, and he'd hang it 
up until it was black on the outside and 
properly cured on the inside. 

They brought our steaks to us covered 
with a mushroom sauce and French- 
fried onions. Under all of that, they 
looked like club steaks right off a Kansas 
City steer. I’m afraid that I detected a 
slight aura of plankton—maybe they 
hadn't cured it properly—but Bob made 
away with his fast, as he kept an eye on 
the skaters going by the glass window 
our table was up against. 

“The fleet has left the ice,” he said. 
I asked him if he wished he were with 
it this season. “Well, it’s like the cadets 
in the Air Force,” he said. “You're glad 
you've got it to think back to, but you'd 
hate to go through it again.” 

“Where to this time?” I asked. 

“There’s a yacht being built at 
Marseilles,” he said, “by a Parisian mil- 
lionaire. He likes to run up and down 
the Mediterranean, stopping in at Monte 
Carlo and Cannes, dashing across to 
Tangiers and Casablanca. He’s having a 
platform built on the fantail for a heli- 
copter. Thinks it’s just the thing for 
puddlehopping his guests from ship to 
shore and towing them on water skis. I 
understand I’m to have a threc-room 
suite.” 

What the hell, it’s a living. 

—Fred R. Smith 
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roulette wheels and make them shell out. 

I landed at Monte Carlo a couple of 
seasons back on the first of June and 
checked in at a one-elevator hotel in the 
wrong—or loser’s—end of town. It was 
one of those days when the sun puts a 
high polish on everything it hits. Monte 
Carlo looked like something under glass. 

Above the Mediterranean shore front, 
the big hotels and expensive cafes shone 
in a glistening ring around a slope of 
tailored lawn. A couple of police guards 
dressed for walk-ons in a Schubert 
operetta stood placidly at their posts in 
the Place du Casino. Around them there 
was a genteel stir of traflic—horse-drawn 
landaus, natty British sports cars, and 


armor-plated Rolls-Royce and _Isotta- 
Fraschini limousines, the magnificent 
derelicts abandoned by Continental 


millionaires during the 1930's and sub- 
sequently converted into the world’s most 
elegant taxi fleet. One by one, they pulled 
up at the hotel entrances and at the awn- 
inged terrace of the Cafe de Paris, de- 
positing sportily dressed men and costly 
looking women. 

‘The summer trade was just beginning 
to drift in, like rich relatives assembling 
for a family reunion. Some of them were 
honeymooners, some were year-round va- 
cationists; some were coming for their 
health and some out of habit. [ was there 
on. business. 


My assets were $800 worth of franc 
notes and traveler’s checks and a single 
sheet of scratch paper containing a 
scrawled paragraph or two of instruc- 
tions. They were the tools of a plan to 
beat Monte Carlo’s supposedly unbeat- 
able roulette wheels. 

Now the Monte Carlo Casino has had 
more than its share of challengers, some 
of them pretty well equipped to give 
the bank a run for its money. Back in 
the prewar days of exuberantly free 
spending, the Aga Khan, the celebrated 
father-in-law, stable owner and proprie- 
tor of princely domains in India, used 
to waddle into the Casino every night 
with a $50,000 bankroll negligently 
folded into his afternoon newspaper. He 
was prepared to lose the whole wad in 
a single session—and often did. 

André Citroen, the French auto manu- 
facturer, used to run impatiently through 
his stake by laying bet after bet of $4,000 
on a single spin of the wheel or turn of 
a card at baccarat. The Casino just kept 
on raking it in. 

One man is widely believed to have 
turned the trick—an otherwise obscure 
Englishman named Wells. According to 
the legend, he showed up one day, a few 
years before the turn of the century, and 
with a tireless intensity began playing 
bets at a table in the salle privée, the 
lush “private room,” where the crowd is 
especially tony, the stakes high, and the 
tables keep running well into the small 
hours. Three days later he walked away 
—with $200,000 of the Casino’s money. 

That's the story, anyway. But the facts 
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Thousands of tires shipped al! over U. S. A. All_tires 
shipped F.O.B. Phila. Send Check or M.O. with this ad. 
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We train you thoroly at home in spare 
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ry. Personal training under supervision 
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of Wells’ venture have become hopelessly 
enmeshed in conjecture. Above all, the 
size of the pot he raked in is suspect, 
since the Casino has no way of keeping 
records on a player’s winnings or losses. 
Assuming Wells did knock off the $200,- 
000, it’s ‘unanimously conceded that he 
did it on luck and nerve. 

I wasn’t out to duplicate his legendary 
splash. I was out to demonstrate simply 
that the wheel could be licked mathema- 
tically, systematically—and by enough to 
make the venture amply pay its own way. 
I'd given myself two months to do it in 
or go bust. 

That little slip of paper which I hoped 
held the key had been given to me by a 
friend of mine back in New York, a suc 
cessful Wall Street broker whose hobby 
was mathematics. 

At his upper East Side apartment we'd 
killed a whole evening—along with a jug 
of his liquor, a couple of packs of ciga- 
rets and a pot of coffee which his wife had 
brought out before going resignedly to 
bed—arguing the theory of his latest 
mathematical pet, the system for win- 
ning at roulette. Over the next few weeks 
we spent many long evenings testing it 
hundreds of times, using a crude device 
he’d rigged up to imitate the action of 
the wheel. Even when he stacked the odds 
against us by a handicap of some im- 
plausibly long losing streak. the system 
invariably seemed to come out on top. 

He jotted down a few words and fig- 
ures on a sheet of the scratch pad we'd 
been using to make our calculations. 
“There you are,” he said, handing it to 
me like a Morgan partner turning over 
a gilt-edged bond. “It’s no bonanza 
scheme. I guarantee that it won’t break 
the bank. But it'll give you a nice steady 
income and a sporting kind of satisfac- 
tion.’ 

I can’t say I was completely sold. After 
all, things might look altogether different 
once you actually put the system on the 
table and stacked the broker's theories 
up against the realities of the wheel. But, 
when you got right down to it, there was 
only one way to find out. 

It was early evening when I first walked 
up the broad flight ‘of steps leading. off 
the gardened square to the entrance of 
the gray-white gingerbread monument 
that houses the majestic Casino of Monte 
Carlo. It was a little like walking into 
Parliament or the vaults at Fort Knox. 

Once the uniformed porter had swung 
the massive door open, I made the cus- 
tomary stop at a small desk at one 
end of the outer lobby. I laid down the 
required small change and optimistically 
asked for a month’s pass to the salle 
privée. The commissaire ducked his head 
and made a quick search for my name 
on the black list of chronic drunks, 
cheaters and other troublemakers. Every 
now and then some tinhorn manages to 
pick up a fast franc at the Casino by 
some such dodge as slipping a bet secre- 
tively onto the board as the wheel slows 
to a halt, or phonily claiming to have 
a stake on a winning number carrying 
a confusing pile of bets. Most of these 
sharpers are peanut operators and are 
soon forgotten. But once the Casino fell 
flat for a con deal of truly memorable 
proportions. : 


It was one night some years before the 

last war that a thin, birdlike geneman 
of about 60, wearing a sparse goatee and 
clothes of outworn excellence, wandered 
into the Casino and took a seat at a 
table in the Salle Schmidt—the big “pub- 
lic room.” After a long time of appre- 
hensive watching, he tremulously laid 
down a bet on number 9. His stake was 
a slim wad of bills, tied up neatly with 
a ribbon that was fastened with a small 
carved talisman. When the croupier 
raised a questioning eyebrow, the old 
gentleman explained apologetically that 
it was his lucky roll, and that if he Jost 
he would be glad to pay the equivalent 
in ordinary loose franc notes. If he won, 
of course, he’d take the usual odds on 
its value. The croupier shrugged indul- 
gently and spun the wheel. It came up 
34. The croupier raked in the wad, 
counted it. It came to 200 francs—about 
$10 at that time. The old gent slowly 
handed over the 200, took his wad back, 
retied it, and—after waiting awhile—put 
it on the 9 again. Again he lost. ‘The 
croupier shoved back the wad and asked 
for another 200 francs. 


The old man kept betting on the 9— 
each time a little more hesitantly—kept 
losing, taking back his lucky wad and 
shelling out “the francs, 200 at a clip. 
Finally, late in the evening, number 9 
came up, with the lucky wad riding on 
it. The croupier, with a benevolent smile, 
shoved the man’s packet back to him, 
along with an additional 7.000 francs— 
the 35-to-1 payoff on a 200-franc bet. 

“I beg your pardon, monsieur,” the 
old gent said, his voice suddenly grown 
firm, “but I believe you've made a mis- 
take. Would you mind counting my 
wager?” 

The croupier gave him an impatient 
glance and opened the packet for the 
second time that evening. It contained 
11.000 francs. At some point in the eve- 
ning the old man had slipped a sheaf of 
1,000-franc notes into the wad. He’d been 
riding on its 200-franc face value, wait- 
ing for his chance. And there was noth- 
ing the croupier could do but shell out 

$85 9,000 francs—the payoff on 11,000. The 
Casino had been skillfully taken for al- 
most $20,000! 

The Casino pays off its losses, honest 
or otherwise, without much fuss, pre- 
ferring to avoid undignified arguments 
about “such trifles as money. But it keeps 
pretty close watch on the door to see that 
a gypster doesn’t come back to soil the 
joint any further. 

The watchdog at the desk, apparently 
satisfied that I wasn’t one of the marked 
ones, came up with a smile, misspelled 
my name on a pastel-colored ticket, and 
bowed me on toward the gaming rooms. 
I passed down a platoon’ s length of 
bored-looking guards, through a high 
lobby ov erdecorated with gilt. Beyond - it 
an attendant took me in tow and escorted 
me through the grand salon—a huge, 
rather dully lighted room about the di- 
mensions of a concert hall, furnished 
with an air of slightly weathered luxury. 
Sprinkled among its tables were a num- 
ber of seedy-looking customers nursing 
small stakes and recording each number 
that came up in thumb-worn ledgers. 


” 


My escort nodded toward them. “Les 
systemiers,” he explained in a tone of 
mixed compassion and contempt. “The 
system players’—the doomed corps of 
perennials for whom roulette is as much 
of a chronic disease as booze is along the 
Bowery. 

At the far end of the room we reached 
a pair of mirrored doors; inside it we 
passed down a line-up that seemed to be 
made up ef bank presidents posing as 
house attendants. Then we were in the 
salle privée, a room just large enough to 
hold an embassy dinner. The floors were 
thickly carpeted and the windows thickly 
hung with draperies. 

“Good luck, monsieur,” my shadow 
said, and melted into the decor. 

I invested a hundred dollars worth of 
my bank roll in 100-franc plaques and 
50-franc chips and eased into a seat be- 
tween the ruling prince of an interna- 
tionally known champagne house and 
an Italian viscountess wearing eyebrows 
with built-in arches and a handsome ex- 
posure of Capri sun tan. 

The croupier fondled the hub of the 
wheel. With the other hand he flicked 
an imaginary speck of dust from the lapel 
of his dinner jacket. He fixed his glance 
idly on the viscountess’s honey-colored 
bosom and announced in a tone of gen- 
teel boredom: “Messieurs, faites vos 
jeux.” 

The messieurs made their bets—an ir- 
regular shower of colored chips raining 
onto the numbered squares and the let- 
tered and colored oblongs chalked out 
on the green baize covering of the table. 
Only a comparative handful of chips 
went onto the thirty-six single numbers, 
which pay off at 35-1. Most “of the stakes 
rode on combinations of numbers pay- 
ing odds ranging down to 2-1. A few 
others went on the simple chances—the 
even-money bets, high or low, odd or 
even, red or black. I peeled 1,000 francs 
—a modest three bucks worth—off my 
pile and put it on black. 

The croupier spun the wheel with an 
expert movement of his fingers, sending 
the shining ivory ball around the rim 
in the opposite direction. “Rien ne va 
plus,” he announced. “No more goes.” A 


couple of nervous bets dropped onto the- 


board just after he spoke. He gave their 
owners a sharp glance but let the chips 
ride. 

The wheel slowed, the ball did a last 
playful jig and then settled into a slot 
and rode to a stop. “Sept, noir, imp ir 
et manque!” Seven, black, odd numbers 
and the low-numbered half of the board 
were the winners. 

The table cashier looked around the 
board and settled his eye on my bet. 
While the croupier at his elbow raked 
in the losses, he dealt me a fistful of 
chips. I'd made my first dent on Monte 
Carlo’s fabulous bank. 

I consulted my sheet and made another 
bet, then another. I lost a little, I won 
more. It looked like nothing very spec- 
tacular, unless you hz ippened to be keep- 
ing an eye on the chips in front of me. 
My handsome neighbor, the viscountess, 
apparently was, Her own luck seemed to 
be running bad. 

“You Americans have the best of every- 
thing these days,” she said a little bitterly 


as the croupier raked in a few thousand 
francs of hers and pushed them over to 
my steadily growing pile. 

The croupier at our end of the table 
smiled. “Be patient, madame,” he said 
with good-humored cynicism. “American 
or not, it’s only a system, after all.” He’d 
been keeping up a running stream of 
banter with me all evening, commenting 
acidly on the epic struggle between me 
and the bank. He paused to arrange a 
carelessly placed bet on one of the num- 
bers with a few deft touches of his rake. 
Then he clucked his tongue at me in 
mock sympathy. “A system, monsieur, 
is a very dangerous thing. At least in 
the old days one could have been sure 
at least of his passage home. The house, 
you know, used to have as its rule never 
to send a patron out into the streets help- 
less after depriving him of his funds. It 
used to lend him enough to get home. 
Nowadays .. .” he shrugged. “Eh bien, 
life is hard. The house can afford to 
show no mercy, not eyen for an Ameri- 
can.” 


I gave him the go-to-hell sort of 
laugh he expected and put down another 
bet. Actually, I knew from the legends 
about the good old days at the Casino 
that this supposed benevolence toward 
ruined customers resulted from the man- 
agement’s distaste for haying the grounds 
cluttered up by suicides and other such 
untidy affairs. One of the legends 
prompted that classic short story about 
the gambler who was found mysteriously 
dead on the Casino terrace with a skull- 
ful of bullet hole. Since he had a wallet 
crammed with francs, obyiously it 
couldn’tvhave been a suicide inspired by 
gambling losses—which is exactly what it 
was. Turned out that one of the Casino 


officials happened to find the body first, 


had sized up the case, gotten rid of the 
gun and planted a bank roll of house 
money on the corpse, just to make it 
look as if roulette had had no part in 
the bloke’s unhappy end. 

The Casino’s official preoccupation 
with suicide amounts to a phobia. One 
time a patron, a middle-aged American 
woman who had taken some fairly heavy 
losses, got up from the table, opened 
her purse and popped a small tablet into 
her mouth. She was immediately grabbed 
by a pair of house plain-clothes men, 
rushed to the dispensary and subjected 
to a stomach pump, in spite of her pro- 
tests—truthful, as it turned out—that all 
she’d taken was an aspirin for a bad 
headache. ; 

Personally, I wasn’t bothered by any 
morbid thoughts. Things were going 
pretty well. At the end of four or five 
hours I raked in my last win, pushed 
back my chair and tossed a 500-franc 
plaque in for “number 37’—the slot that 
receives all the tips for the employes’ 
kitty. I cashed in my chips and took a 
look at the evening’s accounts. They 
showed a profit of 30,000 francs. That 
was close to a hundred bucks and, as far 
as I was concerned, not bad for a night's 
pay. 

The next night, with the system 
warmed up and “chugging away nicely, 
I hit the bank for another 100. The night 

[Continued on page 88] 


FOR MEN ON THE GO! 


Waterproof 


plastic folding kit (FITS COAT POCKET) 


Ideal for away-from-home use: Business 
trips, vacatidns, camping, club locker, office, 
week-ending. Contents : famous TAWN brush- 
less shave, TAWN after-shave lotion, TAWN 
talc, TAWN cologne deodorant, TAWN hair- 
dressing, TAWN shampoo, Calox tooth pow- 
der, Dr. West tooth brush, Gillette razor, 
blades, styptic pencil, comb. Wonderful, 
practical gift that men appreciate. At lead- 
ing drug, toiletries counters. If your dealer 
is “out of stock, write McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., Dept. T-852, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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from the agonizing symptoms of bron- 
chial asthma all these years and have 
never tried Dr. R. Schiffmann's 
ASTHMADOR? Asthmador's medi- 
cated fumes help clear congestion, 
make breathing easier—the result of a 
quality-blended formula. So try 
ASTHMADOR now—powder, cigar- 
ette or pipe mixture—at all drug stores. 
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Complete Stock of Western Weapons and Accessories 
Send 50c for Big Illustrated Collectors Catalog 


Gives Complete Details & Prices on all Items *Catslog Price Deducted from First Purchase 


IEG 7517 MELROSE AVE. Dept.H 
WIESTERN GUNS HOLLYWOOD 46, CALIF. 
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TRUE 
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This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 


interesting new products True has seen this month. They are believed to be good values. 


The stores listed guarantee immediaie 


refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 


Oh, brother! This is the instrument of re- 
venge weve been waiting for! Next time a 
cigaret moocher gives you that pocket- 
patting routine, offer him a smoke from 
this pack. As he grabs, the colorful little 
nose thumber pops out. Because this gag 
fits into your own (real) pack, detection is 
impossible. $1 ppd. Four Guys Products, 
601 West 26th St.. New York, N. Y. 


said that Confederate 


can be 
money is worth something—in fact, a 50¢ 
paper note is worth 50¢ in hard Yankee 
money today. You can buy all denomina- 
tions from Hobby House, 103 West 44th St., 
New York, N. Y., at the following rates of 
exchange: $1, $5 & $10 Rebel notes, 50¢; 


At last it 


$20 notes, 75é; $50 notes, $l—and don’t 


you dare use “em for wallpaper! 


WHAT CAN YOU LOSE? The items shown in 
True Goes Shopping are sold on a moneyback 
guarantee. If you're not satisfied with what 
you get, send it back, pal. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, 
RUSSIAN, JAPANESE—29 j2nauen* 


No Textbook Can Teach You to SPEAK 


With Linguaphone World's Standard Conversational Method 


you learn another language the same easy, natural way 
you learned English, as a young child long before you went 
to school. AT HOM you listen—you hear native men and 
women speak—You understand—YOU SPEAK! 

World-wide Educational Endorsement; over a 
home-study students. Write TO-DAY for FREE 
Approved for Veterans’ Training. 


Linguaphone Institute, 4908 Radio City, New York 20 
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-- will win her heart! Send 10¢ (no 
stamps) for booklet of gorgeous 
gift ideas—lingerie, hosiery, 
blouses, etc. (The pictures 
alone are worth the price!) 
FREE to Servicemen. = 


FREDERICKS 


OF HOLLYWOOD 


Dept. 152 
4742 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF. 


If you travel in foreign countries or if your 
local water supply isn’t entirely pure, this 
portable water purifyer will be good news. 
Connects to any faucet to provide absolutely 
pure water—not just filtered—that tastes 
better, has no odor. In case about the size 
of a portable typewriter. $69.50 ppd. Eastern 
Ogden Corp., Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 6, 
Pa. Specify model 3-KL. 
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A handsome outfit is this set of 6 bits (14 to 
1”) and 3 chisels (44, 34 & 1”) securely 
fitted into a cherry-wood case. The tools are 
the finest, repeat, finest quality and are basic 


, essentials for any workshop. A practical gift 


for the man in the house—or a sound in- 
yestment in good tools. $13.50 ppd. Order 
from the J. H. Graham Co.. 107 Duane St., 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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New fiber glass hunting bow is bonded from 
2\%4-million fibers and is virtually unbreak- 
able. Can be left strung indefinitely but will 
not take a set. Can be released arrow-free 
without damage, shot in extreme cold or 
grossly overdrawn. Delivers extraordinary 
accuracy and thrust. 35 to 60-lb. weights 
(specify). $29.95 ppd. Alex Taylor Inc., 22 
East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


SHOPPING 


Tf you want to buy any item previously featured in this department but do not remember ad- 
dress, write to True Goes Shopping, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y., for the price 
and name of retailer. True will also be glad to help readers locate hard-to-find items. 
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Want to keep your dog within bounds? Or 
keep the neighbors’ hounds out of your 
berry patch? Either way, this harmless 
electric fence controller will get results. 
Same principle as cattle fences only less 
oomph, Attach continuous strand of wire 
to unit and around area to be enclosed. 110- 
volt model, $15.95; 6-volt model, $12.95. 
Warner Products, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


For sports-car drivers, motor cyclists, skiers 
—or for workshop safety, this bubble-type 
goggle gives complete and comfortable pro- 
tection. Especially suitable to be worn over 
eyeglasses. Entire edge of goggle is cush- 
ioned with soft plastic frame which fits the 
face. In choice of amber, blue, green or 
clear. $2 ppd. Paulson Mfg. Corp., Fall- 
brook, Calif. 


If you’d like to. cut loose with a whopping 
whistle the next time you drive by a likely- 
looking blonde, brunette or redhead (your 
choice), just install this dual tail-pipe 
whistle extension on your exhaust and con- 
trol its mighty shriek from your dashboard. 
Fits all ears, can be quickly installed. $9.95 
ppd. Starbrand Corp., 1202 N. Sherman Dr., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


With two or three of these dependable kero- 
sene lamps in the house you won't be left 
in the dark by power failures due to sum- 
mer storms or other causes. Useful in camps 
or game rooms, too, because they’re attrac- 
tive in an old-fashioned sort of way. Burns 
for 24 hours on one filling. $2.49 each ppd. 
from Damar Distributors, 987 Damar Bldg., 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Educational and full of fun for kids is this 
colorful all-plastic hot rod in which every 
movement of its 4-eylinder engine is clearly 
visible through transparent block. Pistons, 
rods, crankshaft and gears all move as toy is 
pushed. Removable body permits stripping 
down. Tough Tenite plastic will stand a lot 
of rough play. A big $3 worth. Nosco 
Plasties, Erie, Pa. 


WHEN YOU ORDER from True Goes Shopping be 

sure to specify that you saw the item in TRUE. This 

will assure that your order is accepted at the prices 
published. 


For Hunting, Hiking, 
Fishing, Heavy Work 


A Paratrooper has to have perfect comfort 
and plenty of foot protection, too. That is 
why paratroopers insist om genuine fre 
Corcoran Paratroop Boots...the only 
boots made today to the original speci- § 
fications for paratroop boots. Wear a 
pair once and you'll never wear any 
other. You'll enjoy perfect comfort 
from the minute you put them on. 
Available in highly polishable tan 
or black or with heavy oil water- 
proof finish. All Sizes 4-1314, 
All Widths AA-EEE. f 


ONLY 


$ 7 Not 
e Govern- 

ment 

Postpaid in U.S. A; Surplus 
Stock 


for Genuine CORCORAN 
Paratroop Boots 


Send $12.87 with order. Specify size, width and 
color wanted. Money back if not pleased on 
receiving them. 


Price subject to change without notice. 
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CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. | 


Please rush a pair of genuine Paratroop Boots 
in tan © black O or with heavy oil finish 0. 
Check O Money Order C for $12.87 is enclosed, 


Name 
Address 


Boot size and width____ 
(Specify size and width of your former GI Army 
shoe or your most comfortable dress shoe.) 
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LOS ANGELES 27, CALIF. 


WHAT A Buy! Now at last you can have smart seat covers that 

* will protect your upholstery and add distinction 

to your car at amazingly low cost These remarkable seat covers are 

tailored of miracle plastic in rich, lustrous colors New snap-on action 

holds them tight! FITS ALL CARS! Colorfast. Will not tade will 

not shrink. Waterproof, stainproof, greaseproof Will resist burns. 
ly cleaned with damp cloth when necessar 
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them 10 days in your own car you're not 100% satisfied return for full 
refund of purchase price Order TODAY at our risk! 


YOUNG PRODUCTS 2605 ELMHURST, DETROIT 6, MICH. 
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How to Live Off the Wheel 


[Continued from page 85] 


after that, the wheel got a little coy, but 
I still came away with 50—not exactly 
what you'd call a total loss. 

As far as the system itself went, things 
looked promising. About the only thing 
that worried me was how the Casino 
might feel about it. Exactly what they 
might do if they didn’t like it, I didn’t 
have the faintest idea. Within a few days 
I had a chance to find out how they felt 
about it right from the horse’s mouth, 
the management of the Casino itself. 

I worked my way into the Casino’s 
inner sanctum through one of the local 
residents whom I met one day on the 
beach—a fossilized White Russian noble- 
man who worked as a clerk in a tourist 
office, where he was tenderly addressed 
by his worn-out title of “Prince.” Armed 
with an introduction from the Prince 
to a Casino official named Stone, I made 
my way through a barricade of porters 
and sentries into an office on the top floor 
of the establishment. Stone, a tall, hearty, 
Punch-type Englishman, uncoiled his 
frame from behind an ancient desk, shook 
hands and asked a couple of rhetori- 
cal questions about my stay in Monte 
Carlo. 

I told him I hadn’t seen much of the 
old gang since I’d been in town—I'd been 
too busy downstairs, working. 


Then he said, “You're not by any 
chance the young American chap I’ve 
been hearing about who’s been having a 
bit of luck at the board?” He rubbed his 
hands together. “Excellent, excellent! I 
hope you're not planning to stop, now 
that you’ve won a few hundred thou- 
sand francs, or whatever it is. Most de- 
cidedly not. Naturally, the more a per- 
son wins, the more anxious we are that 
he keep right on playing. The longer one 
plays, of course, the surer we are of win- 
ning.” He gave a friendly laugh. “We 
like to have every winner keep coming 
back, you know.” 

I asked Stone if that receptive attitude 
mightn’t be ruinous to the Casino if a 
guy just happened to hit the right com- 
bination. 

He looked me coolly in the eye. “Let 
us be perfectly frank,” he said. “The 


Casino invites you to play because it’s” 


convinced that you can’t win, and it 
must.” He leaned back in his chair and 
put his fingers together thoughtfully. 
“Oh, I'll grant you there’ve been some 
whopping yarns about people breaking 
the bank, but it can’t be done, you know. 
At least, it hasn’t yet, and we’ye rather 
strong reason to doubt that it ever will. 
“What one usually means when he says 
he’s seen or heard of some person or 
other breaking the bank is that that 
particular table has momentarily run out 
of funds and has had to suspend play 
while he sends in to the caissier for more. 
“T recall one evening a couple of years 
ago—it was in the autumn—when play 
had to be suspended fifteen times in two 
hours at two tables in the salle privée. 
In that time the Casino dropped some- 
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thing like 8 million francs.’ He watched 
my face while he lit a cigaret. “I am 
reasonably certain,’ he finished, “that 
we got it all back.” 

At least once, Stone conceded, the 
Casino had to go to certain lengths to 
get its money back from a winner. He 
was the British engineer who had no- 
ticed that over a period of time, any 
given wheel became worn by friction in 
such a way that certain numbers, or cer- 
tain sections of the wheel, came in more 
frequently than others. He is supposed 
to have won literally millions of francs, 
before the Casino evened things up by 
changing the wheels around from table 
to table. They've done that regularly 
ever since—not only the wheels them- 
selves, but all the major parts. 

“It’s only fair, after all,” Stone said 
with a straight face. “We can’t afford 
to have it ‘thought that the Casino’s 
wheels are crooked.” 


There was another Englishman, he 
went on reminiscently, an elderly brewer 
who used to come to Monte Carlo faith- 
fully, year after year. Somebody once 
asked him what it was he liked so much 
about the place. 

“Money,” the brewer answered. “I 
come here to make money. I’ve set my- 
self a goal of winning £10,000 a season 
at the tables, and in ten years I’ve never 
missed once.” 

Stone reminded me that the Casino 
had no way of knowing in this case any 
more than the others whether or not it 
was true. “Personally,” he volunteered, 
“I’m inclined to doubt it.” He shrugged. 
“But then again...” 

I reminded the Casino’s man that if 
it was true, it added up to a bite of 
$400,000 altogether that the old gent 
had put on the bank. Did the Casino 
still want him to keep coming back, I 
asked. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” Stone said, 
unwinding himself from his chair again, 
“the old boy was something of a nuisance 
to us. You see, he had a habit of falling 
asleep in a chair in the lobby, and he 
always had such a filthy lot of money in 
his pockets that one had to assign a spe- 
cial Casino guard just to keep an eye 
on him, make sure his purse wasn’t 
picked or anything of the sort. Hardly 
worth all the trouble he caused, if one 
came right down to it. 

“But,” he said, putting an arm 
fraternally around my shoulder, and eas- 
ing me toward the door, “don’t let that 
discourage you. If you do have a bit of 
luck, and you do insist on falling asleep 
in the lobby, rest assured we'll keep an 
eye on you.” He shook my hand. “At 
any rate, do come back.” 

I didn’t waste any time taking Stone 
at his word. On the way downstairs I 
stopped off at the tables and stuck around 
long enough to pick up a few thousand 
francs. In the evening I came back and 
gave it the full treatment—good for 
about 60 bucks’ worth. 

By the end of my first two weeks in 
this sunny Riviera playpen I figured I 
could afford to be almost as cheerily com- 
placent about my end of the business 
as Stone and the Casino were about 
theirs. I'd graduated from the status of 


an apprentice sysfemier to the rank of a 
gentleman gambler. I had a_ personal 
bank account at the Casino, and | was 
bowed down the line of attendants by 
name to my seat at the table when I ar- 
rived for an evening’s work. 

I'd formalized my new status by moy- 
ing out of my fly-by-night hotel room 
into new diggings more suited to ‘the 
standards of a bachelor sportsman—a 
spacious, pleasantly furnished apartment 
occupying one floor of a villa about 10 
miles down the highway in the town of 
Villefranche. The villa hung, in the pre- 
scribed Riviera manner, on the brink of 
a cliff above the town, and from the bal- 
cony that stretched across the length of 
the apartment I could look down over 
the blue bay of Villefranche, beyond the 
clot of fishing boats at the quayside, out to 
the yachting channel along Cap Ferrat. 

In those two weeks, my supposed gam- 
ble against proven odds had settled down 
to a businesslike matter of give and take 
—only Monte Carlo’s traditionally tight- 
fisted bank was doing most of the giving, 
and the taking was at my end. In ten 
bouts with the Casino’s fabulous wheel, 
I hadn’t played a single losing match, I 
was up to my pockets in one of the neat- 
est, if most improbable little dodges I'd 
ever expected to become involved in. 
Altogether, for ten nights’ work, I'd 
dragged down $850. 

A bonanza? No. I wasn’t breaking the 
bank, wasn’t carting away my winnings 
in a wheelbarrow. All I was doing was 
draining a nice respectable income out 
of the turns of la roulette. Ata rate that 
figured out to a good $20,000 a year. 

How did I do it? By following some 
well-tried principles of good conservative 
Wall Street investment banking. 

Look-at it this way: The safest play 
that any better can make, of course, is 
to bet on a simple chance—an even 
money, 50-50 proposition. Over a reason- 
ably long series of bets you're bound to 
win as often as you lose. Like any in- 
vesting capitalist, you back yourself with 
comparatively large resources and settle 
for a comparatively small payoff. Where 
you make your bank roll is on the turn- 
over. 

But, in order to make that payoff, 
you've got to do two things. One is to 
keep your bets small enough in propor- 
tion to your capital so that you can ride 
out a string of consecutive losses. ‘The 
other is to weight your bets in some way 
so that the total income from the fifty 
wins is bigger than the total outlay of the 
fifty losses. 


Gambling theorists have come up 
with paper solutions to those problems 
in the past. The most elementary is that 
of doubling up your bet after each loss. 
On paper it’s foolproof. In practice, it 
—along with its infinite variations— 
quickly falls apart. After a normal run 
of losses you might easily find yourself 
betting millions on a single turn of the 
wheel. 

Like these solutions, the Wall Street 
system, as I prefer to call it, is a method 
of weighted “investment” betting on the 
simple chances. The difference is that 
it weighs all three elements—not only 
wins and losses but also the rate of in- 
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crease in a loser’s bets. There’s one more 
big difference: it works on the table as 
well as on paper. 

Here's the arithmetic of it: 

On a sheet of paper write down in 
sequence, on a horizontal line, the num- 
bers 1,2,3. They represent units of money 
you'll bet. The units should be a small, 
safe percentage of your total capital. I 
settled on 250 francs (less than a dollar) 
as a safe unit for my capital of $800— 
small enough to assure my _ lasting 
through a run of losses, big enough to 
assure a worth-while return on my time 
spent at the tables. 

Once you've written down the three 
numbers, there are just four rules to fol- 
low: 

1) Always bet only on simple chances 
—red or black, odd or even, high or low. 
It doesn’t matter what you bet on for 
any one play. The odds are always 50-50. 
(At Monte Carlo, in addition to num- 
bers, colors, etc., there is a single zero, 
on which the house takes half of any 
even-money stake. It’s not frequent 
enough to affect the system.) 

2) Always bet the sum of the outside 
digits. That is, your first bet is 1 plus 
$—four units, or 1,000 francs. 

3) Each time you win, cross off the two 
digits the sum of which you just bet. So, 
if you’ye won your first bet, your com- 
putation sheet will look like this: 


x 2 x 


And your next bet will be two units 
—the sum of the outside digits left in the 
series. In this case, of course, you're left 
with only one digit. 

4) Each time you lose, write the num- 
ber of units you've bet and lost at the 
end of the series. If you've lost your first 
bet, your sheet will look like this: 


| a ee: ae 


You've added 4, the sum of the 1 and 
$ you bet and lost, onto the end. And 
your next bet-will be 5 units, the sum 
of the outside digits, 1 and 4. 

That’s all there is to it. Following 
these four rules, you keep going until 
all the numbers in your series have been 
crossed out. Say you've lost that first bet, 
and you've made your next bet of five 
units (1,250 francs). Say you lose again— 
you chalk up the number 5, and your 
next bet will be six units. You win one: 
cross out the 1 and the 5—the two digits 
whose sum you bet. Now your score sheet 
looks ‘like this: 


1 @ “Bie A> oe 


And your next bet is six units again, 
the sum of the remaining outside digits, 
2 and 4. 

Once you cross out the whole series. 
you start all over again with your 1,2,3. 

Now, you may cross out a series in two 
bets—two wins in ‘a row. Or you might 
conceivably run into a long string of ups 


and downs, wins and losses, so that the 
numbers on your score sheet run across 
the page, and the amount of your bets 
dips and rises screwily. 

Still, no matter how short or how long 
the series, no matter how much dough 
you've invested, each time you'cross out 
that row of numbers, you’ve got back 
everything you sunk into it—plus six 
units. That’s your payoff—six units, 1,500 
francs every time you cross out a single 
series. 

And as long as you keep playing, 
you're bound to cross out that series. The 
laws of mathematics insist on it. What- 
ever color you play, whether you play 
the some color all night or switch on 
and off, you're bound to hit it right fifty 
times out of a hundred. And don’t forget 
that you’re reducing the series by two 
numbers every time you win and increas- 
ing it only by one number every time 
you lose. A guy with a mathematical mind 
might express what happens in terms 
of this algebraic formula: 

Letting x equal the number of losses 
and y the number of wins, 


x plus 3 
2 


I prefer to think of it this way: you can 
cross out a series by winning only about 
35 times out of 100—leaving you a mar- 
gin of about 15 percent as the “weight- 
ing factor” in your favor. 

On a really rough night, you might 
manage to get through no more than 
four or five series and wind up only 
6,000 francs ahead of the game. In an 
average evening at the table, though, you 
shouldn’t have much trouble crossing out 
ten to fifteen series, which would send 
you home a winner by 15,000 to 22,500 
francs—$50 to $75. And if you really want 
to put in a full night’s work, you might 
easily hit for twenty series and take away 
a $100 dividend on the night’s invest- 
ment. The first few weeks at Monte 
Carlo, I was shooting for that hundred- 


buck quota, and I didn’t miss very often. 

I can’t say that it was a bad life, this 
gentleman gambler’s routine that the 
Casino so generously set me up in. The 
day would usually start along toward 
noon, when the Riviera sun, slanting 
through the blinds of my bedroom in 
the Villa le Ravin, would wake me. I'd 
sit out on the balcony, fortifying myself 
with an American-style breakfast of ham 
and eggs, embellished with a ceuple of 
Continental touches in the form of hot 
brioches from the local bakery and strong 
caffé espresso. Then I'd be ready for a 
day of amiably lazy activity. 

Dressed in a pair of old GI suntans, 
I'd amble past the villa of my neighbor, 
the deposed King Michael of Romania, 
and start down the corkscrew road toward 
the village. I’d spend the afternoon on 
the local beach, perhaps cutting the 
swimming short to shove off from the 
quay for a couple of hours fishing with 
one of my local cronies. A few late- 
afternoon sets of tennis at the small Ville- 
franche club—or maybe down the shore 
at Beaulieu or Monte Carlo—plus a 
round or two at a clubhouse bar or 
nearby cafe ... that'd give me just the 
right edge for a bouillabaisse on the 
lighted terrace of a water-front restau- 
rant or a full-dress dinner at one of the 
tonier joints along the shore. At its most 
elaborate, or corner-table-for-two level, 
that'd mean a couple of hours’ program, 
ranging all the way from blinis au caviare 
to a cognac Napoléon, on the water’s- 
edge porch of La Reserve de Beaulieu, 
which ranks on every gourmet’s list of 
the world’s great restaurants. Then, alone 
or with lady friend, I'd be ready for an 
evening at work or on the town. 

By the end of my first month I'd even 
managed to reduce the working part of 
the gambler’s life to a leisurely mini- 
mum. Although [ kept putting in a lot of 
time around the Casino, I began hold- 
ing myself to one or two nights a week 
of actual work at the tables—just enough 
to keep me going on rent, feed bills, bar 
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tabs and the small amenities of Riviera 
life. Those hours at the wheel had begun 
to seem pretty tame, once I'd satisfied 
myself that I could lick the house. 

So it was just another day, another 
few thousand francs when I walked into 
the joint one evening just about a week 
before the end of the two months I'd 
allowed for my experiment with the Wall 
Street system. 

The porters, guards and table attend- 
ant sang out a chorus of “Bon soirs” as I 
walked down the line to my place at the 
table. From the moment I sat down, la 
roulette seemed to be in a_ pushover 
mood. In not much more than half an 
hour I’d run through ten series and 
racked up around 50 bucks. It felt like 
enough, so I cashed in and headed for 
the bar. I was sitting there, drinking a 
fine, when my unfriendly colleague, the 
arch-eyebrowed viscountess who'd wit- 
nessed my debut at the tables—and a 
number of my subsequent triumphs— 
walked in. She looked like something 
drawn for one of those ads in which they 
mention everything but the price. 

She gazed around deliberately, and 
then, with a pleasant rustle of female 
dry goods, sat down beside me. I nodded 
toward the tables, “With both of us out 
here, | wonder who's watching the store.” 

Kither the gag was even feebler than 
I thought or she just wasn’t the type for 
lighthearted chitchat. 

“I have a favor to ask you,” she said 
abruptly. “I want you to show me how 
to beat la roulette. Understand, I have 
not pledged my family jewels, I have no 
lover threatening to reveal me. The fact 
is, I am very tired of losing.” 

“You'll have to admit that’s not a very 
exciting reason,” I said. 

She made an impatient gesture. “I 
realize you probably value your system 
at a certain price... .” 

With another woman, that line might 
have been taken as a double-entendre. 
This one only seemed to be talking about 
money. With my term on the Riviera 
about to expire and my passage back to 
the States booked for the following week, 
there didn’t seem to be any point in 
turning down her proposition. I ex- 
plained to her the rudiments of the sys- 
tem, and we agreed to play as a team that 
evening while she saw how it worked; 
she'd put up the stake and we'd split the 
winnings. In addition, when we left the 
bar, 1 had in my pocket her check for 
something close to $1,000 in lire, drawn 
on a bank in Rome. 


From the moment we got to the 
table, I could tell that it was all a bad 
idea. We dropped six bets out of the first 
eight, and altogether it took almost half 
an hour to cross out our first series. My 
partner didn’t look exactly happy. 

I jotted down the new series and made 
our bet. The wheel came up black. I 
raised the ante and went for the red 
again. Black came up once- more., I 
switched and we won, but then we lost 
again. Then it was push and pull, win 
and lose. The size of our bets was begin- 
ning to mount—24 units, 32, 55. A couple 
of times we had the series down to a 
single number, but we couldn’t seem to 
make the last win that would cross it out. 


$0 


The viscountess frowned. “Black has 
run ten times in a row now,” she said. 
“Hadn't we better stay on the red for a 
while?” 

I shrugged. Red was as good as black. 
One way or the other, the system would 
take care of everything. 1 counted out 
8,750 francs and put it on. The wheel 
spun and stopped—on the black. I stayed 
with the red. Each time the croupier’s 
call sounded like the tolling of a bell: 
“... noir, pair et passe ... noir, pair et 
manque ... noir, impair et passe... .” 
Every possible combination except a red 
one. 

I was beginning to feel the sweat trick- 
ling down the inside of my shirt front, 
and the chips stuck to my fingers when 
I counted them. 

We switched to black and started win- 
ning. Black had now come up twenty-two 
times in a row. It was the kind of thing 
you hear about time alter time in the 
legends of Monte Carlo, but that you 
never expect to see for yourself. The 
crowd was shifting over from the other 
tables to watch this vagary of chance in 
action. ‘They stood three deep behind us, 
the murmurs of speculation, of sympathy 
and warning rising from them in waves 
with cach bet, each turn of the wheel. 

“Black once came up twenty-seven 
times in succession, monsicur,” someone 
behind me said ominously. “It might 
happen again.” 

“What do you think?” the viscountess 
whispered tensely. : 

“IT don’t know,” I said honestly. I 
flipped a 20-franc louis. It said to go red. 
“Two more wins will do it, anyway,” 
I reassured my partner, indicating the 
four numbers left in our series. But when 
I added up the outside ones, I felt my 
pulse jump. The total had risen to 70. 
Deliberately I counted out 17,500 francs 
and slid them onto the red. 


What are you doing?” my partner said 
hoarsely. 

“That’s what the system calls for.” 

“You're insane. We're already more 
than 80,000 franes to the bad.” 

But the wheel was spinning. It 
dropped into one slot after another, 
popped out and finally settled—in the 
black. Without even looking at the vis- 
countess, I began counting out more 
chips for the next bet. I didn’t finish, be- 
cause we didn’t have enough of a stake 
left on the table to cover it. Shakily, I 
wrote out a check on the Casino bank 
and waved for an attendant. The crou- 
pier held up play while he went over to 
the cashier’s cage. When he came back, 
I counted out 20,500 franes and put them 
on the black. The viscountess looked at 
me in horror. The wheel turned. “Rien 
ne va plus,” came the familiar call. 

The ivory ball circled the wheel and 
stopped dead. The croupier said in a 
loud, clear voice, “Neuf, rouge, impair 
et manque!” Then he added, a little ex- 
cited in spite of himself, “At last, the 
red!” 

The viscountess, trembling with dis- 
appointment and chagrin, stood up, her 
soft hands clenching the edge of the 
table. She swore at me with fierce re- 
straint—a single, rank epithet in gutter- 
snipe Italian. 


As she turned to walk away, I took the 
check she'd given me out of my pocket, 
tore it in half and put the pieces in her 
hand. She didn’t even take time to 
thank me. 

I waited a few moments, then pushed 
my way after her through the crowd, into 
the lobby and outside to the moonlit 
square. The toy-soldier cop was standing 
his watch. A few couples were making a 
late promenade. From behind the hedge 
of the Cafe de Paris terrace came a thin 
stream of music, slightly muffled. 

I started to walk, thinking about what 
had just happened back in the Casino. 
Maybe it was the thing that Stone had 
been talking about when he said the 
Casino wanted you to keep coming back, 
because sooner ur later they'd catch up 
with you. 


But, come to think of it, the Casino 
hadn't caught up with me—not yet, any- 
way. It was true, I’d sunk 400 bucks in 
that last series—more than half of it, un- 
fortunately, the viscountess’s dough, 
hard-earned or otherwise. But that sull 
left me better than $1,500 ahead for the 
seven weeks I'd been at Monte. Even that 
400 wasn’t sunk yet—not as long as I was 
able to keep playing. Until I quit, it was 
still just an investment, to be recouped 
with a profit. That is, if Stone was wrong 
and the system was right. 

1 lit a cigaret and headed back into the 
Casino. The croupier at the table greeted 
me with a nod of surprise. The numbers 
that stared at me from the unfinished 
series on the score sheet added up to 98. 
If I lost, the stake would jump to over 
25,000 francs. It was a lot of dough to 
keep kicking away on the jolts and 
bounces of a screwy little white ball. 

“Messieurs, faites vos jeux,” the crou- 
pier said. I took a deep breath, wrote out 
another Casino check for $500 and 
slapped it down. 

“Your bet, monsieur?” the croupier 
said. 

“Twenty-two thousand, five hundred 
on the black.” 

The crowd buzzed. The wheel turned, 
the ball whirred around the rim. 

“Sept, noir, impair et manque,” the 
croupier called. 

[ stopped holding my breath and 
started hauling in chips. In fifteen min- 
utes I had the whole $400 back, along 
with the 1,500 francs profit that I would 
have been glad to settle without. I also 
had my answer to the big question: 
Monte Carlo and its fabulous wheels 
couldn't stop the system, as long as you 
stayed with it! 

The night before I was to catch my 
plane for Paris and New York, having 
nothing much to do, I drifted down to 
the Casino for the last time. More out of 
habit than anything else, I threw a few 
chips into the game. It was about as ex- 
citing as tightening bolts on an assembly 
line, and I knocked off after winning 
3,000 francs. I gave 2,500 of it to No. 37. 
The other 500 I handed to the doorman 
as I left, 

“Merci,” he said, raising his hand to 
his cap in a brief salute. “Merci bien, 
monsieur. We hope you'll come back!” 

Who knows: one of these days I prob- 
ably will.—John Sharnik 
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by Mee Morningside 


Up to the nineteenth century, illness 
was rampant and ignored in the prisons 
of England. Thus, individuals tempo- 
rarily confined in such institutions, while 
wailing to be tried, caught some disease 
and generally infected a number of 
others when brought into court. For ex- 
ample, as a result of the trials held in 
October, 1750, in Londen’s Old Bailey, 
forty persons died of typhus, including 
six jurors, three lawyers and four judges. 


Doll or puppet shows have long been popu- 
Jar in Japan where they are presented in a 
unique manner. Being too large and heavy to 
be controlled by wires, each marionette is 
carried out on the stage and manipulated 


her New York hotel suite in 1947. Learn- 
ing that the ecéentric lady had recently 
withdrawn nearly half a million dollars 
from her bank accounts, the estate’s law- 
yers were positive she had hidden the 
money in her rooms and started to search 
them. Besides five trunks, every conceiy- 
able hiding place in the suite was ex- 
amined daily for two months. However, 
the attorneys did not find a dollar and 
were about to quit when they consented 
to take someone’s suggestion and sum- 
moned a certain “trunk expert.” Within 
five minutes after his arrival, he had 
selected and emptied the oldest trunk, 
cut away part of its lining, pulled out a 
secret compartment and found the miss- 


The death of the famous elephant, Jumbo, in a tragic accident in 1885 probably 
affected more people than the passing of any other animal. He had long been the 
pride of England and, after his sale to Barnum by the London Zoo, he had been 
exhibited and admired throughout the United States and Canada for four years. 


Upon finishing his act one night in St. Thoma 


Ontario, Jumbo was returning to 


his railroad car with his keeper. To reach it, they had to go through a gap left for 
them in an idle freight train and walk 100 feet down the main track which had cars 
standing on both sides of it and over which no train was scheduled to pass for an 
hour. However, as they approached their car, an express came around a nearby curve, 
traveling too fast to be stopped in time. Instantly, Jumbo raced back to escape through 
the gap, but crazed by fear, went past it by several yards. Sensing his mistake, he 
turned around and was struck head on by the engine with such force that it killed 


him instantly and derailed the train. 


by four men who are virtually invisible as 
they are dressed entirely in black and work 
in front of a black curtain. One supports the 
puppet, a second moves its head, eyes and 
lips, while the other two operate its arms 
and legs. Despite the fact that their work 
sounds easy, most of these handlers, to be- 
come proficient, have had to specialize in it 
for ten years. 


A wealthy widow who had lived alone 
and shunned her relatives and friends 
for a score of years was found dead in 


ing $469,500 in currency. By Dear 
Hughes, Wichita, Kan. 


“Big Ben” is not the real name of Lon- 
don’s famous clock, as many believe. It is 
officially known as the Westminster Clock 
and Big Ben is only the name of its bell that 
strikes the hours. 


Shortly after the play, The Late George 
Apley, had opened on Broadway in 1944, 
John P. Marquand, who wrote the novel, 
and George S. Kaufman, who helped 


him dramatize it, were sued for plagiar- 
ism by a gentleman with a fantastic con- 
ception of justice. While admitting he 
had not met the novelist nor acquired 
the stage rights to the book, the plaintiff 
claimed he was entitled to the profits of 
the production because he, and not the 
novelist, had been the first to think of 
dramatizing the story. By Willard Lerch, 
Burbank, Calif. 


Much trouble has been caused by mytho- 
maniacs, persons who often invent, usually 
for excitement, an imaginary incident and 
are able to convince almost everyone that it 
actually happened. A celebrated case of this 
kind was started in California, several years 
ago, by a little girl, an only child in a family 
whose wife and mother had run away. For 
some unknown reason, the youngster told 
the police, in great detail, that she had seen 
her father kill and burn the body of her 
mother. As the malicious lie was believed 
by all concerned, the man was tried, con- 
victed and sentenced to be hanged, and the 
verdict was upheld on appeal. But the Govy- 
ernor of the state was not satisfied with the 
testimony and, fortunately, saved the pris- 
oner by granting him three reprieves, Before 
the last one expired, the man was set free, 
as his “murdered wife” had been found liv- 
ing in a distant city. By Irvin Shulsinger, 
New York. 


A stage illusion manufactured today 
is one of the best ever devised because 
yolunteers from the audience help pre- 
sent the trick and examine its apparatus 
before and after the performance. Fol- 
lowing instructions, they successively as- 
semble a sizable box with bolts, tie the 
magician’s girl assistant in a large cloth 
bag, lock her in the box and lace a tight 
canvas cover completely around it. 
Whereupon the magician pushes the box 
into a cabinet, draws the curtains to- 
gether until only his head is visible and 
says: “Ready! One! Two!” Then his head 
vanishes, the girl’s head appears in its 
place and she shouts: “Three!” Taking 
out the box, the volunteers remove its 
coyer, padlocks and bag—and find the 
magician tied inside it. Incidentally, the 
trick is not done with confederates, twins 
or duplicate equipment. 


One night in 1941 in New York, the police 
were called to investigate a shooting in a 
small apartment occupied by a married 
couple and learned the husband had been 
killed. Both the wife and a woman friend 
visiting her swore they had been asleep, were 
awakened by the shots and knew nothing 
about the murder. Yet some of the furniture 
Was overturned and the victim had been 
shot with his own revolver which bore no 
fingerprints and was found on a table in 
another room. Hoping to break the women’s 
story, the detectives continued to question 
them until dawn when the dead man, still 
lying in the hall of the apartment, suddenly 
made several peculiar sounds. Terrified, the 
wife confessed she had hated and murdered 
her husband. This was one of those rare 
cases in which, before the onset of rigor 
mortis, the contraction of the stomach mus- 
cles forces gas up the esophagus and against 
the vocal cords in such a way that it causes 
a corpse to produce weird noises. 


For acceptable Strange But True para-. 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must state their sources of infor- 


mation when sending contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 36, N.Y. 
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[Continued from page 39] 


his secretary—the widow who had now come to Darrow to de- 
fend her—to lie for him by saying that he had been out of 
Chicago on business the day of the fire and that she had accom- 
panied him. And so she testified to the lie when the adjuster 
was brought to trial, believing her employer to be innocent and 
willing to lie to save him—and to save her job. 

The woman’s testimony resulted in an acquittal for the ad- 
juster. But the prosecutor, boiling mad at the adjuster’s getting 
off through what he suspected was perjured testimony, put a 
dick on the case and learned that the woman had been in 
Chicago the day of the fire and had, therefore, lied on the 
stand when her employer was tried. Thus she was indicted 
for perjury. 

Darrow’s sympathy was aroused by the woman’s story. He 
agreed to take the case for nothing. A couple of wecks later he 
went to Springfield, to the office of Governor Frank Lowden, 
an old friend. “Frank,” he said, “I need a pardon for a client 
of mine—a widow with three children to support. She is in 
trouble simply because she tried to help her employer and 
save her job.” 


hen Darrow unfolded the whole story. Governor Low- 

den was touched. He telephoned to the chairman of the 
parole board and explained the situation. “Clarence,” he said 
when he hung up, “the chairman of the parole board wants 
to see you.” 

Now Darrow explained the whole thing—well, practically the 
whole thing—to the chairman of the parole board. The chair- 
man listened sympathetically. “I agree with you, Mr. Darrow,” 
he said. ‘“‘No good purpose has been served by the conviction 
of this woman. She is an innocent victim of circumstances.” The 
chairman was jotting notes on a pad. “Now, Mr. Darrow, just 
what was the date of this woman’s conviction?” 

“Oh,” said Darrow, “she hasn’t been convicted yet. Her trial 
doesn’t come up until next week.” 

The chairman blinked. This was a new one on him. It is still, 
in fact, probably the only instance known in which a lawyer 
has made an application for parole before his client has even 
gone to trial. But Darrow was assured by the chairman that the 
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predicament of his client would be given prompt and sympathe- 
tic consideration once she was convicted. 

Darrow saw to it that the story reached the papers. Some of 
the jurors at the widow's trial read of Darrow’s visit to the 
Governor. Since Darrow was fighting so hard for this woman, 
she must be innocent. Anyway, what would be the use of con- 
victing her if the pardon board was all set to throw a conviction 
out the official window? That, in substance, was obviously how 
the jury felt. They acquitted the woman on the first ballot. 

Such, then, was one side of Clarence Seward Darrow—the 
courtroom wizard and legal magician. But behind his razzle- 
dazzle surface—the surface, practically, of a shyster—was a great 
humanitarian. Some people said he had a split personality, that 
he led a double life. He alone knew the truth. When he wasn't 
producing nightmares for prosecuting attorneys, he was grind- 
ing away at good causes—important causes, too. He was for the 
litle man all the way, he was for religious freedom though he 
had no religion of his own, and he despised, with all his heart, 
intolerance. Some of the things he accomplished didn’t hit the 
front pages as his murder cases did, but they were far more 
important, affecting the life of every man, woman and child in 
the United States today. 


TT first case that brought Darrow to national attention 
had its genesis the night of December 30, 1905, when Frank 
Steunenberg, ex-Governor of Idaho, opened the front gate of 
his home in Caldwell and thus pulled a wire that set off an 
infernal machine that killed him. Steunenberg, who had started 
as a printer and become a small-time newspaper pubilsher, had 
been a great champion of the workingman. He had, in fact, 
been elected to the Governorship largely through the support 
of the Western Federation of Miners—a rootin’, tootin’ hell- 
raising crew. 

But the cordial relationship between Steunenberg and the 
miners’ union had deteriorated during Steunenberg’s guberna- 
torial regime. The Federation had called a strike in the mines 
in the Coeur d’Alene district and the Governor had declared 
martial law to protect the mines—a move that the Federation 
regarded as a breach of faith on the part of the man they had 
helped put in office. 

Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, hired by the mine 
owners to find the murderer, got a free-lance killer by the 
name of Harry Orchard in their sights and nabbed him. He 
told how he had made the bomb, shadowed Steunenberg, and 
planted the infernal device at an hour when he knew for sure 
that the prospective victim would be the next person to open 
the gate to his home. 

It was what Orchard added to the Steunenberg part of his 
confession that brought Darrow into the case. Orchard said that 
he had been hired to murder the ex-Governor by two officials 
of the Western Federation of Miners—Charles H. Moyer, the 
president, and William D. Haywood, the general secretary— 
and by a man named George Pettibone, an all-around champion 
of the workingman. 

Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone were quickly arrested and 
charged with the murder. The Western Federation of Miners 
summoned Darrow to defend the three accused men. Darrow 
quickly reduced the problem to its fundamentals. The state of 
Idaho would rely on the word of one man—Harry Orchard—to 
convict for murder three men who, whatever else they might 
have been, just weren't the murdering type. 

While each side was preparing for the battle in the courtroom, 
Orchard was wined and dined and his biological urge catered 
to, all at the state’s expense. The state knew how valuable he 
Was to its case, and so did Orchard, so that everybody under- 
stood ‘one another. Meantime, Darrow looked into Orchard’s 
past. The man had committed more than a hundred murders 
for hire. 

Testifying for the prosecution, Orchard was like an actor 
playing his first big part. He hammed it for a couple of days— 
dwelling on the details of his crime with the passion and ges- 
tures of a Shakespearean actor doing Hamlet’s soliloquy. Dar- 
row sat there studying the man and making notes. 

When Darrow got hold of Orchard for cross-examination he 
tripped him up on dates, geography, and contradictions in his 
own testimony. Then Darrow dwelled on the fact that Orchard 
had committed more than a hundred murders. Everybody in 
the courtroom—including the jurors—was revolted. When it 
came time to address the jury, Darrow simply asked the good 
men and true if they felt like being responsible for jeopardizing 
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the lives of three men on the testimony of the most heinous 
killer in criminal annals. 

And then Darrow got down to real business—the business of 
ignoring the evidence and stabbing deep into the emotions of 
the twelve men who sat there listening to him. He made one 
of the great summations of his life that night in Idaho. The 
conviction of the defendants, he told the jury, would be a 
mortal blow to the cause of the workingman. “I speak,” said 
Darrow, his voice taking on warmth, “for the poor, for the 
weak, for the weary, for that long line of men who, in darkness 
and despair, have borne the labors of the human race. Their 
eyes are upon you—upon you twelve men of Idaho—tonight.” 
Darrow paused, lifted his head, and looked through a window 
of the courtroom into the blackness. 

He began to speak now just loud enough for the jurors to 
hear him, and his voice was hoarse. “Out on our broad prairies, 
where men toil with their hands, out on the wide ocean where 
men are tossed and buffeted on the waves, through our mills 
and factories, and down deep under the earth, thousands of 
men and women and children—men who labor, men who suffer, 
women weary with care and toil—these men and these women 
and these children will kneel tonight and ask their God to 
guide your hearts.” And now Darrow looked down from the 
sky and at the jurors again. He paused just long enough to 
search the face of each man. Then he said, “Yes, gentlemen, 
their eyes are upon you tonight.” 

Acquittal. 


he general public pictured Darrow, because of his attire, 

as resembling a fugitive from Skid Row, a sort of grown-up 
ragamuffin. Actually, because of his wife—his second wife—he 
wore better-than-ayerage clothes. It was what he did to his 
clothes during the course of a day that made him look unkempt 
—that and the fact that he looked upon a barber's chair with 
approximately the same degree of enthusiasm as a murderer 
looked upon the electric chair. 

Darrow was never at ease if his black bow tie was correctly 
in place; he seldom got through a day without stuffing his coat 
pockets with miscellany having to do with the legal problem 
that was occupying him at the moment. If, in a cheap restaurant 
or lunchroom for a quick bite between morning and afternoon 
court sessions, some gravy from a hot roast-beef sandwich found 
its way from the plate to his vest, it stayed there. 

Once Darrow was trying a case in which the opposing counsel 
was J. Hamilton Lewis, he of the pink whiskers, who later went 
to the United States Senate. Lewis was a regular fop when it 
came to clothes and was known as the Chesterfield of the Middle 
West—lavender suits, with cravats and spats to match—because 
he was as smooth in deportment as in dress. 

During the case in which he opposed Darrow, Lewis would 
appear in court each morning, fresh out of a bandbox—cane, 
yellow gloves and all, his pink whiskers glistening in the shafts 
of early sunlight. When the judge appeared, Lewis would make 
a production of the event. He would bow from the waist, pay 
his respects to His Honor, do likewise to the jury, and then 
favor Darrow with similar Chesterfieldian courtesy. 

Darrow would look with jaundiced eye on the Lewis perform- 
ances. Something had to happen. One morning Darrow, not 
having got home until very late the night before, arrived, 
spectacularly unkempt, half an hour late for the opening of 
court. The judge, sitting impatiently on the bench, raised his 
eyebrows by way of inquiring for an explanation. Darrow, who 
usually reserved for most judges an attitude just short of open 
contempt, astonished everyone by making a Lewisian produc- 
tion of his apology to His Honor, and to the jury. Then, turn- 
ing to the stiffly outraged Lewis, he outstretched his arms. “And 
as for you, sweetheart,” he growled, “kiss me.” 

Darrow held a strong fascination for women as well as for 
men. “The damned fools,” he once told a friend, “either want 
to press my pants or go to bed with me.” The man was right. 
Between marriages, he met a sob sister on a Chicago newspaper 
who did both. 

Clarence Seward Darrow was born on April 18, 1857, in the 
village of Kinsman, in the rolling farmlands of Ohio, the fifth 
of eight children. He was to say in later life that it was obvious 
that he personally had nothing to do with getting born and 
that had he known about life in advance and been given a choice 
in the matter he would most likely have declined the adventure. 

Clarence’s father, Amirus Darrow, a brilliant and scholarly 
man, had studied for the Methodist ministry, but had given 


it up for carpentry. The end of all wisdom, he had concluded, 
was the fear of God, and the beginning of doubt was the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Thus Clarence became an agnostic. 

So far as he was ever able to recall, Clarence Darrow was 14 
when he decided to become a lawyer. The village tinsmith, 
who was also the village justice of the peace, lived right across 
the street from the Darrows. His Honor dispensed justice, if it 
could be called that, after he had climbed down from the roofs 
for the day. Clarence, sitting on his front porch of a soft sum- 
mer evening, would hear the sounds of squabbles from His 
Honor’s chambers. When, finally, he decided to investigate, he 
was fascinated. 

More often than not, the litigants acted as their own counsel, 
for the legal problems for the most part consisted of such 
matters as who was responsible for a broken window or who, 
during a heated discussion, had splattered tobacco juice in the 
other man’s face first. Once in awhile, though, in a more serious 
fight, a genuine lawyer would come from a nearby town. The 
visiting mouthpiece was usually something of a dandy,~occa- 
sionally even wearing striped pants, and young Darrow decided 
then and there that if he were to have anything to do with 
deciding the merits of the litigation he would lean away from 
the fellow in the striped pants. 

Darrow observed something else at these more serious litiga- 
tions before the justice of the peace. Right did not always win; 
justice did not always triumph. On more than one occasion, 
Darrow saw the litigant he thought to be in the right have the 
case go against him because the other litigant had imported a 
dressy, fast-talking, fast-thinking mouthpiece. Clarence was 
never to forget that. 

The big time in Kinsman was Fourth of July. Clarence’s 
father and another carpenter would construct a wooden 
stand in the village square and come the Fourth it would be 
populated by out-of-town windbags talking about patriotism. 
Although only a kid, Clarence could tell that the orators for 
the most part had about as much sincerity as an auctioneer, 
yet the peasants who stood in the hot sun around the stand 
were deeply impressed. What young Darrow observed at these 
patriotic celebrations helped, too, to shape his destiny. It be- 
came an article of faith with him that people were, for the 
most part, stupid, and would believe practically anything if it 
were dished up in an appetizing form—and he was to prove it 
in courtrooms over and over again. 


perew's regular education:ended after he had finished the 

equivalent of one year of high school. The panic of 1873, 
which struck when he was 16, made it imperative that he go to 
work. He taught rural school for three years, but, sticking to his 
ambition to be a lawyer, studied law books not only at night but 
during school hours while the class dolt was shifting from one 
foot to another trying to recall who it was who discovered 
America. 

By the time he had put away enough money from his school- 
teaching to go to law school, Darrow was 19. He was a medium- 
sized fellow, loose-jointed, big-boned and quizzical of eye. His 
face was broad, his brow was high, and usually it was partially 
obscured by a shock of hair that kept coming down in front. 
He had spent a good deal of time in the midwestern sun during 
summer vacations from schoolteaching, playing baseball, his 
favorite daytime pastime, and his face was already deeply lined. 
When, on his 80th birthday, he was interviewed by a reporter 
for the New York Times he asked the reporter, “Do I look 
old?” The reporter answered, “Mr. Darrow, you have always 
looked old.” 

The young Darrow spoke slowly with a midwestern drawl. 
His voice wasn’t so unusual as what was behind it. It was rich 
with sincerity, whether he was expressing a political opinion 
around the village cracker barrel or, while engaged in a favorite 
alter-dark occupation, announcing that he would put the green 
ball in the side pocket. He smoked cigarets and once in awhile 
a cigar, and he took a drink with the boys, but liquor was never 
to be a weakness. He had, at the age of 20, always been so oc- 
cupied with one thing or another, that he had never had time 
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to look twice at a girl. Darrow spent two years studying law— 
one year at a law school in Ann Arbor, Michigan, and another 
year in a law office in Youngstown, Ohio. Then, at the age of 
21, he tacked up a shingle in a little place called Andover, 
only 10 miles from his birthplace. 

Young Darrow never got off the ground in Andover. In two 
years of practice there his talents were confined to legal litiga- 
tions in which the dairy farmers of the community became 
involved. The farmers took their milk to the butter and cheese 
factories of the region. Somewhere between the cows and the 
factories, the milk acquired a high water content. Church mem- 
bership by the farmer culprits had no effect whatsoever on these 
cases of dilution since it was so easy to pour a bucketful of 
water into a milk can that many otherwise upright men could 
not resist. Darrow usually got the milk waterers off because in 
those days there was no scientific way of establishing the degree 
of richness of the cow juice and Darrow was just the boy to 
make the most of that. 

So, when he was 23, Darrow moved to the town of Ashtabula, 
some 25 miles further on. There he was elected city solicitor at 
a salary of $75 a month, with the right to take his own cases 
on the side. One case that he handled in Ashtabula cast shadows 
of coming events, revealing, as it did, Darrow’s sympathy for 
the underdog, his disregard for money, and his tenacity of 
purpose. 

A teen-age boy had attended a wealthy farmer during the 
farmer’s illness and, as payment, had been given a horse harness 
worth $15. The farmer, upon recovering his health, decided, 
for some reason, he wanted the harness back. The boy refused 
to return it. He was brought to trial before a justice of the 
peace. He got Darrow to defend him, putting up Darrow’s fee 
of $5. 

The jury disagreed and the case had to be tried a second 


time. The boy had run out of money by now and Darrow said . 


he would defend him for nothing. At the second trial the case 
was decided against the boy and the justice of the peace ordered 
him to return the harness to the man. “Don’t do it,” Darrow 
instructed his client. “We'll take the case to the Court of 
Common Pleas.” There Darrow, still working for free, won 
the case. 

Now the farmer carried the litigation to the Court of Ap- 
peals. There the verdict of the lower court was reversed and 
Darrow and the boy were back where they had started—all on 
the original $5. Much time had passed by now and Darrow had 
established himself in Chicago. There he carried the case to 
the State Supreme Court and, eight years after the Indian giver 
had first instituted legal action, the reversal of the Court of 
Appeals was reversed and the verdict in Darrow’s client’s favor 
was allowed to stand. 

It was while practicing in Ashtabula that Darrow, who by 
this time had an eye for the girls and who had come to know 
his way around a hay ride, fell in love. He married a highly 
moral young lady named Ohl—Jessie Ohl—whose family had 
been friendly with his family. In a year or so they had a son, 
Paul—Darrow's only child. 


he little family lived in a rented house and the years began 

to roll on. When he was about 30, and had become the 
most prominent man in Ashtabula, Darrow decided to buy a 
house. As a result of that decision, his whole life was changed. 
Had it not been for this, Darrow might have lived out his days 
as a country lawyer, growing up with a country town, and then 
at the end being buried in a little hillside cemetery. 

Darrow was about to close a deal for a house when the wife 
of the seller backed out. Darrow suddenly decided to move to 
Chicago. He lived there in a cheap flat on the South Side and 
rented desk space in a downtown firetrap. 

During his first decade in Chicago, the going was tough. 
There were more lawyers in the town than there was business 
for them and Darrow accomplished nothing to raise himself 
above the level of ambulance chaser. He grabbed any sort of 
case that came along—collecting bad bills for merchants, repre- 
senting little people in accident cases, and so on. 
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One of Darrow’s first clients in the early years was a snappy 
trigger-brained fellow named Joe Weil, later to be known to 
every police department in the English-speaking world as the 
Yellow Kid, confidence man de luxe. Weil had just given 
somebody a fast shuffle and the mark squawked. Darrow, de- 
ceived into thinking that he might be able to steer an intelli- 
gent fellow like Weil straight for the future, went into court 
with the Yellow Kid and convinced the jury that his poor mis- 
guided client, brimming over with the zest ef youth, had merely 
perpetrated a prank—a serious prank, to be sure—but just a 
prank nonetheless. 

The jury acquitted Weil. “All right, Joe,” said Darrow, “now 
your whole life lies ahead of you. Never let me se- you in 
trouble again.” In later years when Weil, now notorious for 
his confidence work, ran afoul of the wrong kind of mark and 
faced another jolt in durance vile, he called on Darrow to 
defend him. Darrow turned down the Kid. He didn’t like Weil. 
“Anyway,” Darrow later said, “you can’t cure con men. It’s in 
their blood.” 

Even in his earlier years Darrow seemed to have a sixth sense 
that defined for him in advance just how much he could get 
out of a jury. Often he played it all the way, for an acquittal; 
sometimes he knew he would be getting the best for his client 
if he avoided the death penalty and got a prison term. 

One man, freshly jailed lor murder, hollered for Darrow. The 
man had just murdered his landlord for raising his rent—an 
act that aroused considerably less sympathy then than it would 
today. Darrow went to see the prisoner. The man’s appearance 
was against him; he would have made a splendid exhibit many 
years later when Darrow, spearheading the defense in the 
Scopes “monkey trial,” embraced the theory that man and the 
apes were descended from a common ancestral species. The 
prisoner offered Darrow a large fee—but there was a catch to 
it. Darrow had to get him off; cheating the gallows wouldn’t be 
enough. Darrow said he thought the very best he could get 
would be a prison term. No soap. The ape man got another 
mouthpiece—and the gallows. 


A couple of elderly peddlers, smart characters, went into the 
business of buying used barrels from one department of a 
big meat-packing plant and selling the same barrels back to 
another department of the same plant at more than double the 
price—a practice which, from the viewpoint of certain gentle- 
men in business with the United States government today, was 
years ahead of its time. The dodge was so successful that the 
peddlers, smelling bigger money, began to mix phantom barrels 
in with the real barrels. A checker for the packing company 
took up residence among the barrels and over a period of weeks 
jotted down in a large notebook columns of figures—all de- 
signed to disclose that the packing company was being swindled. 
So the packing company yelled for the law, the peddlers were 
placed on trial, and there was Darrow to defend them—knowing 
they were dripping with guilt but wondering how to clothe 
them in innocence. 

The figures jotted down by the man who had resided in the 
barrels constituted the state’s principal evidence against the 
culprits. The book containing the figures was offered in evi- 
dence. Darrow, examining the book, saw that the figures, though 
meaningful to the man who had made them, and also meaning- 
ful to the state, were just a meaningless jumble to him. He 
knew, though, that he dared not question the man who had 
put down the figures; the eavesdropper from the barrel colony 
would no doubt be able to make them clear to the jurors if 
put through a cross-examination. So Darrow allowed the book 
to pass into evidence without objection so that the jurors, seeing 
it for the first time, would be as confused by it as he was. 

Right after Darrow waived objection to the book, the judge 
declared a noon recess. Darrow was not going to put the 


“defendants on the stand; he couldn't afford to. So after the 


noon recess each side would sum up, the judge would charge 
the jury, and the twelve citizens would retire to deliberate on 
the verdict. 

A friend of Darrow’s happened to be in the same elevator 
with the jurors when they were going down for lunch. He 
overheard one of them asking another why Darrow hadn't 
objected to the introduction of the book. “Must be something 
fishy about that book,” answered the second juror. “Maybe 
Darrow is going to spring a surprise when he sums up.” 

When his friend tipped him to the overheard conversation, 
Darrow knew the verdict was as good as in the bag. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said to the jurors, “maybe you are smarter 
than I am and can make something out of the figures in that 
book. But I'll be darned if I can. All I know is that those 
figures can be twisted around to make a point of practically 
anything.” 

All Darrow asked was that the jurors study the figures care- 
fully, see if they could make any sense whatsoever out of them, 
then search their hearts and determine whether, on the basis 
of the figures, they were justified in sending the two defendants 
—"these poor, ragged men, trying to keep body and soul together 
in the short time remaining to them on this troubled planet”— 
to prison. And of course the jurors decided to acquit the defend- 
ants—thus clearing the way for the two poor, ragged old men 
to devote themselves, in the short time remaining to them on 
this troubled planet, to better and bigger swindles. 

As Darrow became more widely known, and occasionally 
collected a big fee for a civil action or through a criminal action 
in which he resorted to courtroom stratagems such as that 
which got the two old barrel dealers off, his home life began 
to come apart at the seams. His wile, Jessie, had failed to keep 
pace with him. They were divorced. 

Darrow took up with a mistress—a physically and mentally 
stimulating woman with auburn hair. They played house for 
awhile and then she began to have visions of making it legal. 
But she had picked the wrong man. Darrow by this time had 
become an apostle of free love. Marriage, he believed, was 
for morons. 

Darrow became, in the courtrooms, an authentically unkempt 
figure, the same as would any man who slept in his clothes. 
“Counsel,” a judge said to him one morning, “looks very tired.” 
Said Darrow, “Your Honor would be tired, too, if he went 
through what I went through last night.” But Darrow’s un- 
kempt appearance was at least partly window dressing. He had 
noticed that jurors frequently felt antagonized by a mouthpiece 
far above them on the sartorial level. The average juror had 
shiny pants that were pressed twice a year; Darrow’s slovenly 
attire put him in the juror's class. 

Darrow was trying one case where he didn’t have a prayer. 
His client, a stockyards worker, had chopped his wife's head off. 
As the case wore on, Darrow could have chopped his own head 
off for taking it. He had made a mistake about the defendant. 
He had felt sorry for the man when he had asked to be defended: 
now he realized his client was a fiend incarnate. But there he 
was, stuck with it, and with a reputation to defend—a reputation 
that was already marking him as a lawyer who had never had 
a client executed. What to do? 

It happened that the lawyer for the state prided himself on 
his attire; not only that, he positively looked down on men 
who were careless in dress. So that night Darrow rubbed the 
elbows of his jacket with sandpaper until they were threadbare 
and carefully scuffed up his shoes. Next morning his appearance 
was too much for the prosecutor. He said nothing, but the way 
he looked Darrow up and down was practically audible, Dar- 
row, playing his role with Shakespearean emphasis, hung his 
head a little, but, sneaking an eye-corner view of the jurors, 
saw that they, brothers under the unkempt attire, were sorry 
for him. It was all over but the verdict. The jury acquitted 
the beheader, 


B’ the time he was in his early forties, Darrow had arrived 
at the decision that picking a jury was the most important 
part of any case. “Get the right men in the box,” he said, “and 
the rest is window dressing.” Darrow seldom accepted a German 
or a Swede for a jury. A German, he held, was too bullheaded, 
and a Swede too stubborn, Some historians credit Darrow with 
originating, in a sour moment, the joke that the only thing 
dumber than a dumb Irishman was a smart Swede. Irishmen 
and Jews, when Darrow could get them, were his favorite jurors; 
both, he held, were highly emotional and easily moved to 
sympathy. The perfect jury, to his way of thinking, was one 
comprising six Irishmen and six Jews. “Give me that combina- 
tion in the box,” he once said, “and I could get Judas Iscariot 
off with a five-dollar fine.” As a general rule, Darrow preferred 
older jurors to younger ones. An older man had seen more of 
life, he thought, than a younger one. Thus an older man would 
be more sympathetic with the jams other men got into and have 
a better understanding of the motivating forces that had cul- 
minated in the trouble. 
When an important case was coming up, Darrow assigned 
investigators to look into the lives of prospective jurors. Some- 


times this was an extensive and prolonged procedure, depending 
on the importance of the impending case. Thus, before he even 
went into the courtroom on a really big case he had what 
amounted to a dossier on all the yveniremen—their likes and dis- 
likes, their prejudices, their foibles, what lodges they belonged 
to and so on. 

But Darrow went even further than that. When questioning 
a prospective juror who was, because of advance information, 
completely acceptable to him, Darrow would ask the man ques- 
tions that had no bearing whatever on his acceptable charac- 
teristics, thus throwing the prosecution off the track. 


QP ccasionally, Darrow would handle a civil case, especially if 

it was against a big public-utilities company. He hated big 
corporations and was always willing to take a crack at them, 
even at his own expense, just for the hell of it. 

He became nevertheless, the great apostle of compromise in 
big damage suits. He always looked at three sides of every litiga- 
tion—the litigant’s side, the defendant's side, and his own side. 
Intuitively he knew when compromise was the better part of 
valor. He saw little use in getting into a fight when staying 
out of it would prove more profitable. Better to get $5,000 by 
writing a few letters to the lawyers on the other side than to 
spend weeks preparing a case. But if the big companies insisted 
on going into the ring, Darrow would go in there swinging. 

One time a man walked into Darrow’s office and asked him to 
take a case against a public-utilities company. The man had 
been injured by falling debris. Darrow, in the offhand way he 
had, scribbled some notes about the case on a piece of paper and 
stuffed the paper in his pocket. Some weeks later the public- 
utilities company sent Darrow a letter saying they were willing 
to settle with Mr. So-and-So for such-and-such a sum. 

Darrow was mystified. “What the hell's this about?” he asked . 
his secretary. The secretary said she was sure she didn’t know. 
Then Darrow recalled the man who had been in his office some 
weeks previously. “Good Christ,” he said, “I never got around 
to doing anything about that case. I wonder what has hap- 
pened?” 

What had happened was that the litigant had telephoned the 
public-utilities company right after seeing Darrow, informing 
it that Darrow was on the case. The company’s lawyers, constru- 
ing Darrow’s silence to mean that he was up to something that 
would just about ruin them, had decided to get the case cleaned 
up as quickly as possible and had thus voluntarily offered him 
a settlement. Darrow took it, keeping only a small percentage 
of the take for himself. 

There is no record of how much money Darrow averaged in 
ayear. Unquestionably, he had a few $100,000 years in the days 
when a dollar wasn’t a dime with the tax taken out. Yet he 
never had any money. In fact, he was usually in debt. He con- 
tributed large sums to various causes he was interested in and 
never said anything about it. He was always good for a handout 
to unfortunates who shuffled into his office. Sometimes in saving 
some cornered moron from the noose he laid out large sums of 
his own in investigations pertinent to the case with never a 
prayer for so much as a dollar for a fee. And to top it all off, 
Darrow was an unfortunate market speculator. He was a sucker 
for a fast-talking gold-brick salesman who caught him between 
trials. He once said that he had almost enough phony stock 
certificates to paper his apartment. 

Darrow’s offices and his places of abode were just as casual 
as the man was. He had one desk—a great big battered affair— 
that he took with him when he moved from office to office. The 
desk was usually piled high with papers and he could seldom 
find what he was looking for. ; 

He lived in apartments most of his life. They were so sparsely 
furnished, and the carpeting so nearly threadbare, that one visit- 
ing New York lawyer, going into a Darrow apartment for the 
first time, thought for a moment that he had stumbled into the 
wrong place. 

Darrow liked nothing better in an accident case than to cross- 
examine a doctor testifying for the other side—a doctor who 
would say that the accident victim who was suing, though con- 
fined to a wheel chair, would no doubt be up and around in 
good time. His favorite device in dealing with such a sawbones 
ran thusly: 

“You came here from out of town to testify for the company, 
Doctor?” 

“Yes, Mr. Darrow. 

“And you had a nice trip?” 


” 
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“Yes, Mr. Darrow.” 

“How much are you getting for testifying, Doctor—over and 
above the expenses of your trip?” 

“Three hundred dollars, Mr. Darrow.” 

Darrow would thereupon turn to the jury, raise his eyebrows 
and, still looking at the jury rather than at the witness, growl, 
“That will be all, Doctor.” 

Darrow liked to joust not only with doctors for the other side, 
but with any expert for the opposition. He had a strong affinity 
for puncturing balloons. Once he was representing a sea captain 
named Erickson—John Erickson—charged with criminal negli- 
gence in a maritime disaster. Erickson had been the captain 
of a Great Lakes steamer, the Eastland, which, while lying at a 
dock in Chicago, preparatory to embarking on a cruise with 
hundreds of holiday-makers, capsized with a frightful loss of 
life—one of the worst civilian disasters in American history. 
Although the ship had just been officially inspected and found 
seaworthy, the public hue and cry reached such a crescendo 
that somebody had to be made responsible. So Captain Erickson, 
a man with an unblemished maritime record, was nominated 
for occupancy of a prison cell. 

The principal witness for the state was a university professor 
—a man hardly given to false modesty. In his cross-examination 
of the professor, Darrow, having boned up on ship construc- 
tion, put the witness through a long series of questions having 
to do with the construction of a ship. The professor knew all 

‘the answers. 

“What the hell are you doing, Clarence?” whispered an as- 
sociate counsel. “You're building the man up.” 

“That’s exactly what I want to do,” answered Darrow, “the 
better to knock him down.” 

When the professor had been properly built up, Darrow asked 
him who, in his opinion, was the world’s foremost authority on 
ship construction. 

“Why,” answered the professor, “7 am.” 

“And who,” inquired Darrow, “would you say was the second 
greatest authority on ship construction?” The professor named 
a naval architect in Scotland. 

“And the third greatest authority?” The professor said there 
was no such animal; only he and the man in Scotland really 
knew all there was to know about ship construction, 

“I see,” said Darrow. “Then the defendant here—Captain 
Erickson—would hardly be in the same class as you and that man 
in Scotland when it comes to knowing all there is to know 
about ship construction.” 

“That's right, sir.” 

“Then Captain Erickson couldn’t possibly have known 
enough about ship construction to have known that, in spite 
of officially approved examinations of the Eastland, it would 
tip over when the weight of all those poor people was con- 
centrated on one side of it.” 

“That's right, sir.” 

“Then Captain Erickson couldn’t possibly have been respon- 
sible for the Eastland disaster?” 

“That,” said the expert, before he realized what was coming 
out of his mouth, “is right, sir.” And that, of course, acquitted 
Captain John Erickson of the Eastland disaster. 

When he needed expert medical opinion for his own side, 
Darrow firmly believed that he could find a doctor who would 
testify to practically anything. That is to say, a man could be the 
picture of health—a condition to which ninety-nine doctors 
would subscribe—yet the hundredth medical practitioner would 
take the view that the man was on the brink of eternity. 

Darrow had occasion to look around for that hundredth doc- 
tor in the case of a client who had, while in a position of public 
trust, freely availed himself of the contents of the public till. 
The man was in such fine physical and mental shape that he 
could have passed the stiffest of insurance examinations, but, 
as Darrow saw the case, the only way to save the crook from 
prison was to convince a jury that he was a physical and mental 
wreck. 

So Darrow hunted around until he found a doctor who wasn't 
doing so well in his’ practice. Would the doctor like to make a 
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nice Lee for testifying to the poor condition of his client? Would 
he! 

At the trial, Darrow didn’t let on to the prosecution what 
his defense would be. In fact, he misled the prosecution into 
thinking that he was. going to attack their evidence—black-and- 
white bank statements proving the defendant was a thief— 
by yelling objections or making furious notes when the mone- 
tary testimony went in. 

Then Darrow put his doctor on the stand. “Would you say,” 
Darrow asked the sawbones, ‘that the defendant here is in 
fairly sound physical and mental health?’ The doctor looked 
shocked—shocked that such a thing could be so much as thought 
of. The defendant was far from being in sound physical and 
mental health. He was, in fact, a physical wreck and, mentally, 
a candidate for the nut house. “You mean. Doctor,” asked 
Darrow, “that the defendant hasn't long to live?” 

“Hasn't long to live?” repeated the witness. “Why, I wouldn't 
be a bit surprised if he never left this courtroom alive.”. Now 
the doctor went into the horrible details. Darrow looked at the 
defendant: the rascal, although bubbling with health, seemed 
to be wracked by pain and riddled with disease. Now Darrow 
looked at the jury. He raised his eyebrows but he didn’t speak. 
He didn’t have to. The jurors, having heard the dire tidings, 
were filled with consuming sympathy for the defendant. And 
of course they acquitted the man. 


De was defending another crook one time—a cripple— 
and, though the fee was good, he didn’t have much of a 
case. He didn’t, in fact, have any case. Here again was a man 
about to draw a one-way ticket to the big house. But Darrow 
kept pondering the fact that the man was a cripple and won- 
dering how he could put such a misfortune on a favorable basis. 
Finally he got an idea. He sent an investigator to look into the 
backgrounds of the panel of good men and true from which the 
jury would be drawn. He wanted to find out who among the 
prospective jurors had any cripples in their families. His in- 
vestigator quickly found that one juror had a cripple brother. 
That juror was quickly accepted by Darrow. 

The state’s case against the crippled defendant was one of 
those open-and-shut affairs. Once again Darrow had to throw 
the legal aspects of the problem into the discard and put it on 
an emotional basis. In his summation, he shaped his remarks 
almost entirely for the benefit of the juror who had the crippled 
brother. Would these good men and true find it in their hearts 
to send this poor, deformed man to prison—no matter what 
he had done? And so on and so on and so on. By the time 
Darrow was through, not only the juror with the crippled 
brother was touched, but most of the men in the box were in 
tears. The crippled crook was quickly acquitted. 

Another time Darrow was defending a man who had skipped 
out on a loan shark. This one would be easy. Well he knew that 
most people have, at one time or another, felt the screws being 
put to them for nonpayment of a loan. Again he sent an inyesti- 
gator out to find out which members of the jury panel had been 
hounded by a friendly loan outfit. At least half of them had. 
So, when the case went to trial, the prosecution was trying a 
dead beat and Darrow was trying the loan shark. Darrow of 
course won. 

As his reputation spread, Darrow, although best known for 
his courtroom legerdemain, engaged in greatly diversified work. 
Bernarr Macfadden, the great physical culturist, was constantly 
holding cracked-wheat derbies in which non-meat eaters, wear- 
ing only loin cloths and running shoes, periodically panted 
through 25 miles of countryside, to show the marvelous dietary 
benefits of cracked wheat. Occasionally, during these exhibi- 
tions, some narrow-minded rural cops would pull in a physical 
culturist for indecent exposure and Macfadden would yell for 
Darrow. Darrow would usually get the trouble settled some- 
how or other, using every trick short of the dodge that a naked 
runner, purple with cold, had not really been naked at all but 
had been wearing a tight-fitting blue-serge suit. 

One night. while Darrow was giving a lecture in Chicago, 
he kept looking at a pretty red-haired girl down front. He had 
by now been playing the field for some time, and playing it 
well, all the while preaching the benefits of free love. But this 
night, as he looked at the red-haired girl in the audience (she 
seemed to be in her middle twenties, some twenty years younger 
than he) something happened to him. He fell in love. 

The girl was sitting with friends of Darrow’s—the John H. 
Greges, Gregg being the originator of the Gregg system of 
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shorthand. Darrow telescoped his speech, got down off the plat- 
form, and shoved his way through his admirers to the Greggs. 

“John,” he said, “give me an introduction to the young lady.” 

Gregg, who knew Darrow quite well, drew him to one side. 
“Tt won't do you any good, Clarence,” he said. “‘She’s engaged.” 

“To hell with that,” said Darrow. “I’m going to marry that 
girl. Introduce me.” 

Gregg introduced Darrow to Ruby Hamerstrom—a brilliant, 
soundly educated and socially conscious young lady. “‘Let’s go 
out somewhere,” Darrow said to Miss Hamerstrom. “I've fallen 
in love with you.” : 

Ruby Hamerstrom laughed. ‘““You must be crazy, Mr. Darrow,” 
she said. 

“Maybe I am,” said Darrow, “but that doesn’t alter the fact 
that I’m in love with you. Let’s go out somewhere.” 

Ruby Hamerstrom was part Swedish and had a mind of her 
own. She didn’t go out with Darrow. Next day he began to 
phone her and send her telegrams and flowers. She fought a 
delaying action for weeks. One night she told her fiance about 
Darrow. “Well,” said the fiance, “why don’t you see him, explain 
once and for all that we’re about to be married, and he’ll stop 
annoying you.” 

‘That proved to be the worst advice any fiance has ever given 
any fiancee. Ruby Hamerstrom saw Darrow and, overcome by 
the man’s combination of charms, fell in love with him and 
married him. She remained with him to the end—the great love 
affair of Darrow’s life. 

The curtain ascended on a perilous period in the career of 
Clarence Darrow when, about 1 o’clock of a morning in the 
spring of 1910, somebody set off a dynamite blast in the building 
of the Los Angeles Times. In the resultant explosion and fire, 
twenty-one Times employes were killed. William J. Burns, one 
of the cleverest detectives this country has ever produced, was 
assigned to track down the killers. Darrow loved Burns as Cain 
loved Abel and vice versa. Burns got on the right trail im- 
mediately. The crime, he knew, was the result of labor strife. 
Various unions were trying to make Los Angeles a closed-shop 
city, and the Times was the mouthpiece of the open-shop op- 
position. The Times was published by an old fire-eater—General 
Harrison Gray Otis, a Civil War hero with a fierce countenance 
and handsome goatee—who baited the unionists. The general 
had small cannon mounted in strategic spots throughout the 
Times plant. “Let the bastards start something,” he used to 
growl as he prowled the premises, “and, by God, I'll finish it!” 

Burns soon smelled out the masterminds 
of the plot—two really bad boys named 
McNamara—brothers J. J. and J. B. Then 
he located another cog in the murder ma- 
chine—a fellow named Ortie McManigal. 
McManigal confessed every detail of the 
plot, implicating the McNamara brothers 


rested and charged with the twenty-one 
deaths. 

Samuel Gompers, the head of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, asked Darrow to 
defend the McNamaras. ‘The fee was big 
and Darrow was short of money. 

The first thing Darrow did was to try to 
establish the fiction that all the McNamara 
brothers had meant to do, when planting 
the dynamite, was to scare the nonunion 
workers in the Times plant. It wasn’t the 
dynamite that caused all the havoc, but a 
gas explosion and fire that followed the 
comparatively harmless blast. 

He hired architects and engineers to 
make a small reproduction of the Times 
building, inside and out, and proposed to 
go into court and prove to the jury that 
the dynamite itself could not possibly have 
caused the deaths. 

But William J. Burns, playing the other 
side of the street, was too smart for Dar- 
row this time. He dug up evidence show- 
ing that the dynamite that the McNamaras 
had ordered from a powder-manufactur- 
ing company in the San Francisco Bay 
area had been made especially powerful 
at their specifications. 


Darrow hired a private eye—a fellow named Bert Franklin— 
for the twin purposes of spying on Burns and what he was up 
to, and to get lines on the lives and habits of the prospective 
jurors who would sit in judgment on the McNamaras. Burns 
caught on to what Darrow was doing and put counterspies to 
work on Franklin. Darrow, learning of this, put counterspies 
on the counterspies, then Burns, ever apace, put counterspies 
on the counterspies who were counterspying on the original 
spies. It was some fun. The spying and counterspying reached 
such proportions that Darrow knew when Burns was in need 
of a laxative and Burns knew what Darrow would have for 
breakfast in the morning even before Darrow knew himself. 


hen an odd thing happened. Nobody knows to this day 

how it came about. Although the prosecution had enough on 
the McNamara brothers to hang them and then electrocute 
their corpses, the prosecution decided to accept pleas of guilty 
from both brothers. Consequently, J. J., the elder brother, drew 
life, and the younger one got off with fifteen years. The country 
was amazed. Everybody, especially Burns, wondered how Dar- 
row had pulled it. 

Then somebody in the district attorney’s office put Franklin, 
Darrow’s head spy, in the sights. Franklin was arrested and: 
shown some rubber hose. He said that Darrow had paid him 
to purchase two prospective jurors. Franklin had, in fact, paid 
$400 to one of them. So Darrow was indicted for conspiracy to 
corrupt two jurors. He would be tried twice—once for each 
allegedly purchased juror. This was pretty bad business. Darrow . 
was now in the fifty-third year of his life—no longer a kid who 
could brush off a charge like that and live long enough for 
people to forget it. 

Darrow, the great lawyer, now needed a lawyer to defend 
him. He chose the man who remains to this day the most flam- 
boyant mouthpiece in the history of American jurisprudence— 
Earl Rogers, a blindingly brilliant, strikingly handsome, and 
exceedingly corrupt attorney who was drunk half the time. 

Rogers built up a pretty good case for his client Darrow. He 
would show that Franklin, Darrow’s accuser, was a man whose 
word had long been regarded as worthless. The trouble was 
that the bottle got in the way of the defense that Rogers was 
constructing for Darrow. When it came time to sum up, Rogers 
was too drunk to appear in court and Darrow had to sum up 
his own defense. 

All during the trial, Darrow had been a beaten man. Now 
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“All right, ’'m going. I just want to sit here a 
minute until I get down to room temperature.” 
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the old magic came back to him, and the inner fires suddenly 
burned white. He dramatized his whole life while the jury sat 
entranced. He had made many mistakes in his life, he told the 
jury, but crookedness had never been one of them. Was the jury, 
then, willing to destroy him—and all the poor souls he hoped 
to save from injustice before he died—on the word of this scoun- 
drel Franklin? Anyway, what good would be accomplished by 
sending him to prison? He was, he pointed out, already under 
sentence of death—even as every man who sat before him in 
the jury box was sentenced to death. The jurors seemed shocked. 
Darrow smiled sadly. Every man, he pointed out, in the words 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes, was sentenced to death for the 
crime of living. 

The Jury acquitted him. One down, one to go. 

While Darrow was awaiting trial on the charge of conspiracy 
to corrupt the second juror, an old acquaintance appeared—a 
scowling, big-boned fellow named George Bissett. A few years 
before this, Bissett had been a client of Darrow’s in Chicago. 
Darrow had gotten him off for killing a cop in a barroom pistol 
duel on the plea that the cop had fired first. Bissett had vowed 
_ then that he would never forget Darrow. And he hadn't. He 
had ridden the rods from the Midwest to do what he could for 
Darrow after reading how this character Franklin was saying 
those things about Darrow. 

Darrow was touched. “What do you propose to do, George?” 
he asked Bissett. 

“Kill the son of a bitch,” said Bissett. “I brought some dyna- 
mite to blow up his house.” 

Darrow invoked all his eloquence to dissuade Bissett from 
his plan. It was no dice. Bissett was a true friend. Nobody was 
going to get away with doing anything to the man who had 
got him off that murder rap. 

Somebody (could it have been Darrow?) tipped the police 
that George Bissett should be picked up as a vagrant. And so 
Bissett was pinched and shipped back to the Midwest where 
he was murdered for playing too fast and too loose with the 
wrong woman. Darrow caught his breath and went on trial for 
the second charge. Rogers was up to his old failings again. One 
day he was in court, the next he wasn’t. This time the jury 
disagreed. Then the charge against Darrow was dropped. 


AS the years rolled by, Clarence Seward Darrow, now the best- 
known lawyer in Chicago, had more cases offered to him 
than he could possibly handle. He moved from office to office, 
sometimes in partnership with others, sometimes by himself. 
But even when he was in partnership, a partner was usually 
reduced to the status of the fifth wheel on the wagon. If a case 
came into the office that required intensive research over dry 
statutes, Darrow would pass it on to a partner. But if something 
cropped up that had the makings of a big courtroom show, 
Darrow would grab it. 

Once an out-of-state evangelist walked into his office and 
asked if Darrow would defend him on a young lady’s charge 
that he was the father of her unborn child. 

“Well, are your’ * asked Darrow. 

“I don’t know,” said the evangelist. “I could be, but I would 
have to be sure.”’ Darrow asked the preacher how he was fixed for 
paying the expenses of an investigation into the complainant's 
background, in addition to the Darrow fee. Money was no 
object; the evangelist was loaded. Darrow got the impression 
that the man of God had been short-circuiting some of the 
collection money, but that was no skin off his teeth. 

A couple of Darrow investigators learned that the young 
lady who had succumbed to the evangelist had been quite a 
girl and that any one of a dozen or more young studs in the 
town where she lived could very well have been responsible fore 
her condition. What the girl really had her eye on was part 
of that short-circuited collection money. So Darrow sent an 
emissary to the girl’s father, pointing out that he would be 
forced to subpoena several of the local boys to testify to their 
relations with his daughter if the girl went through with her 
suit. So the matter was settled out of court for a few hundred 
dollars. 
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Not long afterward, the evangelist was spreading the word 
of God in a Chicago suburb and Darrow, being in the vicinity, 
attended a service. There was his ex-client, up in the pulpit, 
exhorting the sinners to repent, warning that Judgment Day was 
in the ofling. Next day, Darrow made a notable remark to one 
of his partners about evangelists. There lies buried in the 
heart of every evangelist, he said, the wreck of a confidence man. 

Although Darrow had never patronized brothels—‘Why,” he 
once said, “should I pay for it?’—he had a strong affinity for 
madams and their girls. “After all,” he used to say, “they're 
serving a good purpose and giving value for value received. 
What's so wrong about that?” And so he was always glad to 
defend a madam, or a girl, or a group of girls, feeling, in that 
big heart of his, that they were victims of circumstances. 

Once, then, he was defending a madam and half a dozen of 
her little doves, who had been caught in a raid by a couple of 
hardhearted cops. One particular cop was to be the principal 
witness, so Darrow looked into him. ‘Don’t worry,” he said 
to a lawyer he was sharing an office with at the time, “the case 
is as good as won.” 

When the cop—a righteous-looking man with a wife and 
family—was through testifying to what he had come upon in 
the den of inquity, Darrow went to work on him, slowly, gently, 
deceptively. “You have testified here that the lady who runs 
this establishment offered you a bribe and that you spurned it. 
Is that right?” It was. “Of course you wouldn’t do such a thing 
as accept a bribe from anybody.” 

“No, sir, I certainly would not.” 

“You have, then, been offered many bribes when raiding 
these houses of ill fame, as you choose to call them, but 
you have turned down every dollar that was ever offered to 
you. Is that right?” It was right. 

“Now,” Darrow went on, “let me ask you something else. 
While you have raided a good many of these places, you have 
not always been successful in gaining entrance and thus obtain- 
ing evidence. Is that so?” That was so. 

“Do you happen to have a record of the establishments where 
you were unsuccessful in gaining entrance—and the dates when 
you tried to gain entrance?” No, the officer did not have such 
data. 

“Well,” 
memory.” Darrow, through 
partment, began to reel off 
successfully approached by 
official failures. The witness 
the date it had been made. 

Now Darrow began to question the cop about how much 
pay he got, how much it cost him to live, how much, if any- 
thing, he saved, and what other income he had, if any, aside 
rom his police pay. The cop practically broke into tears as he 
told Darrow how difficult it was for him to make ends meet 
on his police pay—his only source of income. 

Darrow, who had, through devious methods of his own, es- 
tablished a pipeline in the bank where the witness had an 
account, reeled off the records of the copss deposits. The prosecu- 
tor started to scream that the cop’s bank account had nothing 
to do with the case. Darrow maintained that it did. The judge 
allowed him to proceed. What Darrow divulged, in reading the 
dates and deposit figures from the bank, was that the cop had 

made a sizable deposit after each unsuccessful raid. The in- 
ference was clear. In his summation, Darrow threw the issue at 
hand—the charge that the madam and the girls had been caught 
in carnal pursuits in violation of the law—right out the win- 
dow. Before he was through, the jury thought the cop was on 
trial for being a crook. And out the window went the state’s 
hope of a conviction. 

A week after the trial, when the madam and the girls were 
back in business at the old stand, they sent Darrow a dozen 
American Beauty roses. 


said Darrow, “I have. Maybe I can refresh your 
a pipeline right in the police de- 
a list of joints that had been un- 
the witness and the dates of the 
clearly recalled each dud raid and 


Qome students of Clarence Seward Darrow are of the opinion 

that, all things considered, the man lived his shining hours 
in the summer of 1923 when, at the age of 66, he appeared in the 
village of Dayton, the seat of Rhea County, in the Cumberland 
hills of Tennessee, as chief counsel for the defense in what the 
newspapers were to call the Monkey Trial. For it was in the 
Monkey Trial that Darrow, fighting against the bigoted op- 
ponents of man’s right to think for himself, let go with a round- 
house wallop from which they have not, to this day, come up off 
the floor. 
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The state of Tennesee had passed a law which made it a crime 
for any schoolteacher to teach evolution, which adheres to the 
Darwin theory that man is allied biologically to the apes and 
monkeys. The proponents of the antimonkey law held that the 
Bible was to be taken literally: that Eve was made out of Adam’s 
rib, that God made the world in six days, and that Jonah was 
swallowed by the whale. Although many religious men believed 
then, as they do today, that such statements in the Bible were 
not to be taken literally, but were only allegorical, certain 
brethren, called Fundamentalists, insisted that every statement 
in the Good Book was to be accepted as incontrovertible black- 
and-white fact. 

So along came a young teacher in the high school of the town 
of Dayton, Tennessee—fellow named John T. Scopes—who be- 
lieved in Darwin’s theory rather than the theory of the Bible 
Fundamentalists. Scopes, a reddish-haired young man with the 
shyness, the eyeglasses and the sober mien of the scholar, de- 
cided to put the antimonkey law to a test. He proceeded to tell 
his students that man was a cousin of the monkeys.-And so he 
was arrested as a law violator and indicted. 

William Jennings Bryan, the country’s leading Fundamen- 
talist, and one of the most powerful and colorful figures of the 
era, had been the man behind passage of the antimonkey law. 
And so Bryan, a lawyer among his many other accomplish- 
ments, was naturally chosen to spearhead the prosecution of 
young Scopes. Since Bryan stood for everything that Darrow 
didn’t stand for, Darrow did something he had never done in 
his life. He asked to get into a case. He said he would willingly 
go to Tennessee to defend Scopes, at his own expense, just to 
tangle with Bryan. 

As Darrow saw the over-all picture, if Bryan wasn’t defeated 
at the Scopes trial he would, through his nation-wide prestige, 
ram antimonkey laws through the legislatures of practically 
every state in the Union. That, as Darrow saw it, would be a 
mortal blow to freedom of thought. 

The battle between Darrow and Bryan was to be a battle of 
two giants. Bryan—a big, bald-headed man with a benign coun- 
tenance and golden voice—was a master spellbinder with a 
tremendous following. At the time of the Scopes trial, he was 
62, three years younger than Darrow. Starting out as a Missouri 
lawyer, he had embraced politics and, at the age of 36, had 
so stirred the Democratic National Convention with his famous 
Cross of Gold speech that he had been nominated for the 
Presidency. He ran on a platform olf free and unlimited coinage 
of silver for the poor farmers and the poor workingmen and 
almost got into the White House. He ran again four years later, 
but was again defeated. 

But Bryan, a tough adversary behind his 
benign exterior, was not through with 
politics—not by a country mile. At the 
Democratic Convention of 1912, he threw 
his weight behind Woodrow Wilson, and, 
as a result, broke a convention deadlock 
that got Wilson, an ex-Princeton professor 
and Governor of New Jersey, the nomina- 
tion and the Presidency. Wilson appointed 
Bryan Secretary of State. 


Al the while, Bryan had been a lec- 

turer on the Chautauqua Circuit, 
going out each year, grinding away at one 
cause or another. Always an opponent of 
drink, strong or weak, he began to stump 
for a prohibition law. He used to send out 
postal cards by the thousands, each bear- 
ing his signature, and requesting that the 
recipient sign his name above Bryan’s. The 
catch was that above both signatures was 
a pledge that the recipient would never 
drink again. Darrow, getting hold of one 
of these postals once in awhile, would 
regard it sourly. “If I could only get 
enough of these,” he once said, “I'd give 
them to some saloonkeeper so he could 
paper the toilet with them.” 

When, largely through Bryan’s efforts, 
the Volstead Act was slipped into the na- 
tion’s legal machinery like a Mickey in a 
drink, Bryan, ever the feverish guardian of 
his fellow man’s welfare, began to cast an 


eye on any and all teaching that deviated from the literal truth 
of the Bible. He publicly offered $100 to anyone who could 
prove he was descended from an ape, and he embarked on a 
personal-appearance tour before legislatures in various parts of 
the country, pleading that the lawmakers pass statutes forbid- 
ding the teaching of evolution—or the Darwinian theory—in 
the public schools. 

Bryan succeeded finally in ramming an antimonkey bill 
through the legislature of Tennessee. At first, nobody outside 
the state thought much about it. Then along came Scopes to 
join the issue between Bryan and Darrow. 

Just as the trial of Bruno Richard Hauptmann for the 
murder of the Lindbergh baby turned the town of Flemington, 
New Jersey, into a three-ring circus, so did the monkey trial 
in Dayton, a decade earlier, convert that settlement into a big 
carnival. A couple of hundred reporters, both star and ordinary, 
all sorts of feature writers, and the flash-camera lads imposed a 
severe strain on Dayton hotel facilities and on the output of the 
local bootleggers. 


@& ilewalk preachers, most of them regional clerics but some 

from distant points, set up shop on the main street and 
shouted their exhortations from early morning until their voices 
gave out. At night, clusters of the faithful would go down to 
the river, and, out of their senses with religious fervor, jump 
into the waters and roll around, shouting hallelujahs. 

The presiding judge at the trial—a little man named John 
Raulston—was a product of the Tennessee hills, and a Funda- 
mentalist all the way through. Darrow knew he wouldn’t have 
an easy time. : 

The prosecution, with Bryan spearheading the attack, had 
pretty smooth sledding. Bryan established that Scopes had 
taught the theory that all life had begun in the sea and had, 
through the eons, assumed various forms until it emerged as 
man. While cross-examining Scopes, Bryan, a cagey old charac- 
ter, would leave the legal line to go off on a religious tangent, 
bringing cheers from the spectators and howls of disapproval 
from Darrow. 

Darrow, sitting in his shirt sleeves and hitching his thumbs 
to a pair of bright scarlet suspenders bought especially for 
the trial, would, while listening to Bryan, scrutinize the court- 
room spectators. One morning he riveted his gaze on a 
mountain boy who had such long hair that Darrow couldn't 
determine whether or not the lad’s head came to a point on top. 
He nudged an associate counsel. “Take a good look at that 
fellow,” he said. “If he’s not proof that Darwin was right I 
hope never to leave this courtroom alive.” 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“But, Ed—be sporting. Count to ten first.” 


DEFENDER OF THE DAMNED 


Darrow had lined up scientific men from all parts of the coun- 
try to testify that there was scientific basis for Darwin's theory. 
Bryan fired his big gun when he objected to the introduction 
of such evidence—Darrow’s most important evidence. The judge 
upheld the objection. Darrow blew a fuse. Then the judge blew 
one. Bryan looked on like a cat that had just finished a saucer 
of cream. 

Darrow was cited for contempt. Next day, after he had 
cooled off, he apologized—as much, that is, as he was capable 
of apologizing. The judge accepted his apology and the trial 
resumed, 

Now it was Darrow’s turn to pull a fast one. He decided to 
execute a legal maneuver seldom seen in a courtroom. He called 
to the stand as a witness the chief counsel for the other side— 
William Jennings Bryan himself. The move made the lead 
headline in practically every newspaper in the land. 

Darrow knew what he was doing. From the moment he had 
entered the Scopes case, he had assigned researchers to go into 
Bryan’s past. Thus he knew that while Bryan was an authority 
on many subjects, he had only a sketchy knowledge of ancient 
history and science. He knew, too, that Bryan's forebears had 
been devout Fundamentalists and that Bryan, having been 
steeped in Fundamentalism since birth, had never so much as 
researched a single statement in the Bible. 

So there was Bryan, up there on the stand, waving a palm- 
leaf fan to protect himself from the midsummer heat, and 
Darrow, in shirt sleeves and red suspenders, about to begin 
his attempt to take him apart. 

Darrow got right down to the fundamental of Fundamental- 
ism. He asked Bryan if he believed that Jonah had been swal- 
lowed by a whale. Bryan said he did. And did Brother Bryan 
believe that Joshua had made the sun stand still? Brother Bryan 
did. 

“Do you know how long ago the Flood was—the Flood men- 
tioned in the Bible?” 

“Yes,” said Bryan. “Two thousand, three hundred and forty- 
eight years B.C.” 

Bryan looked yery confident. But then Darrow inquired 
whether Bryan knew that a number of civilizations dated back 
to more than 5,000 years before the birth of Christ—that the 
ancient civilizations of China were at least 6,000 or 7,000 years 
old. Bryan appeared puzzled. He had never studied up on such 
civilizations. Nor had he studied up on geology. Then he re- 
gained his ground and made a crack that is still good today. 
“Tam, Mr. Darrow,” he said, “more interested in the Rock of 
Ages than in the age of rocks.” 

Darrow scowled. Now he asked Bryan if he had ever made 
any attempt to learn how many people there had been in China 
6,000 years ago. “No,” came the answer. “And you, Mr. Darrow, 
are the first man I have ever met who has had any interest in 
the subject.” 


D arrow looked shocked. Did Bryan mean to say, he inquired, 

that he, Darrow, was the first man Bryan had ever met 
who had been interested in geology and primitive man? Bryan 
said he had meant to say precisely that. Darrow turned to look 
at the spectators. Then, turning back to Bryan, he asked, 
“Where, sir, have you been all your life?” 

“Not,” roared Bryan, “near you.” 

It went on and on, for hour after hour in the stifling heat 
of midsummer Tennessee. Bryan's answers were solid and sure- 
fire when they had anything to do with a statement anywhere 
in the Bible. But when Darrow asked him to back up some of 
the statements in the light of modern knowledge and science, 
Bryan just sat there, looking, for the first time in his life, com- 
pletely stumped. 

As the questioning went on, Darrow played with Bryan like 
a cat with a mouse. Regardless of the outcome of the trial itself, 
Darrow knew that he had Bryan where he wanted him. Bryan 
was game all the way through, but, for the first time in his 
life, he had met more than his equal in an argument. The 
trouble was he just didn’t know the answers to the questions 
Darrow asked about evolution and science. When the question- 
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ing came to an end, Darrow was daisy-fresh. Bryan was soaked 
with perspiration and looked like a very old man. 

Darrow knew what the verdict would be before it was brought 
in. But he knew something else: the press had been on his side 
and the American public at large—excepting, of course, the 
Fundamentalists—had come to regard the Tennessee anti- 
evolution statute as something ridiculous, not to be repeated 
in their own communities, and had in its collective mind a pic- 
ture of William Jennings Bryan as a top-drawer bigot. 

And so, when the jury brought in a verdict of guilty—that 
Scopes had taught evolution against a state statute—Darrow 
was not in the least surprised. The verdict had by now become 
comparatively unimportant. What was important was that Dar- 
row’s handling of the case had awakened the country to an 
existing evil. The bigots, led by Bryan or his successor, would 
never now be able to make it a national crime to teach evolu- 
tion in the public schools. 

Scopes was fined $100 by the judge; the verdict was to be 
reversed by the State Supreme Court on technical grounds, and 
the case was never to be retried. 

‘Bryan hung around Dayton after the trial was oyer. Many 
men who don’t drink liquor become gluttons. Bryan was such 
a man. He drowned his sorrow oyer his loss of the verbal battle 
in food. He sat down one steaming morning to a breaktast 
consisting of a large stack of hot cakes drenched in syrup, half 
a dozen fried eggs, three thick slabs of ham, a couple of pounds 
of fried potatoes, seven corn muffins and six cups of coffee with 
cream and sugar. Then William Jennings Bryan laid down and 
died. 

Darrow, who had gone to the mountains for a few days be- 
fore returning to Chicago, took the news of Bryan’s death quite 
calmly. 

“They say that Mr. Bryan died of a broken heart,” a reporter 
said to Darrow, “and that you were the cause of it.” 

Darrow snorted. “Broken heart, hell,” he said. “He died of a 
busted belly.” 


perev was asleep in his Chicago apartment one night in 

the beginning of June, 1924, when he was awakened by the 
arrival of four hysterical visitors—relatives of two poor little 
rich boys who had just confessed to one of the most heartless 
murders in the history of American crime. Richard (Dickie) 
Loeb and Nathan Leopold, Jr., sons.of two of Chicago’s wealthi- 
est and most illustrious families, had, for a thrill, kidnaped 
and murdered a 14-year-old boy named Bobby Franks and then 
attempted to collect ransom on the corpse. 

The city, and then the entire country, was genuinely shocked. 
Leopold, 19, tall and darkly handsome, and Loeb, small of 
stature and not very good-looking, came from a gold-plated en- 
vironment, They drove around in foreign cars, carried $100 
bills in their pockets, kicked servants around, abused waiters in 
the tony spots, and did everything else that spoiled kids could 
possibly do. Surfeited with life, they had become quceries. 
Finally, looking for even another kind of thrill, they had cooked 
up a kidnaping and murder. 

The leader of the visitors to Darrow’s home that night was 
an uncle of Dickie Loeb. “Clarence,” he said, “the families of 
the boys have authorized me to offer you one hundred thousand 
dollars if you can save the lives of Dickie and Nathan. That's 
all we ask of you—to save them from hanging. We realize that 
nothing more can be done.” The deal was: $10,000 down and the 
rest when the two necks were saved. 

Whatever Darrow may have claimed publicly about Leopold 
and Loeb, he must have known, when he took the case, that 
they were a couple of young monsters. They had not the slight- 
est remorse over what they had done. Worse, they seemed to 
be enjoying the black limelight that was beating down on them. 
“Bring us another kid,” Leopold said to one of the jailors, “and 
we'll show you how we did it.” Darrow was, purely and simply, 
out alter that hundred-grand fee. 

Darrow could smell danger. Thus it didn’t take him very 
long to decide to plead the murderers guilty and avoid a jury 
trial. Had a jury had the slightest say in the matter, Leopold 
and Loeb would have swung as surely as the sun came up. They 
had committed not one but two offenses punishable by death— 
murder and kidnaping. So Darrow decided, in that instinctive 
way he had of measuring a situation, to put the entire responsi- 
bility for the fate on the killers on one man—the judge who 
would sentence them following their pleas of guilty. > 

A judge was, under his black robes, just as human as a juror 
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or anyone else. Darrow knew from long experience that many a 
juror who had voted for a death penalty would not have done 
so had his decision alone decided the issue. But when there were 
eleven other men serving on a panel, a juror would be more 
likely to vote for the death penalty—especially in a case like 
this—because he would be only one-twelfth responsible, rather 
than wholly responsible, when the trap was sprung. But no 
judge, Darrow felt, relished the prospect of sentencing a person 
to death when he alone was making the decision and could just 
as casily sentence the defendant to life. 

Now Darrow began to look around for the right kind of a 
judge for what he had in mind. A lawyer can’t always get just 
the judge he wants, but sometimes he can find legitimate ways 
through the labyrinth of jurisprudence to get his man. So 
Darrow went to work behind the scenes and came up with 
Judge John Caverly—a brilliant and humane jurist. Now he 
was all set. He was ready to go into his act—an act that would 
culminate in a two-day speech designed to tear Judge Caverly’s 
heart to shreds. There was just one thing to be done beforehand 
—make sure to keep Leopold and Loeb in line. The two killers 
were still smirking out loud, enjoying the whole business. “Now 
listen, you two,” said Darrow. “Wipe those smiles off your 
faces when you go into that courtroom or they'll hang you, 
just as sure as hell.” 

Both sides produced alienists, as psychiatrists were called in 
those days—Darrow to indicate that his clients were just good 
boys at heart, the victims of unfortunate forces beyond their 
control, and the state of Illinois to point out that Leopold and 
Loeb were young fiends incarnate. Despite Darrow’s warnings 
to his clients, and the tongue-lashings he gave them outside of 
the courtroom, Leopold and Loeb looked upon the court pro- 
ceedings as a one-ring circus. They clowned and hammed 
through every session and the newspaper photographers caught 
them at it. Public opinion, strongly against the poor little rich 
boys at first, became stronger than ever. Courtroom spectators 
were revolted. Darrow was talking to himself. His clients were, 
in effect, insuring their own execution. 

Now Darrow, his work cut out for him, began his summation. 
It was the same old story, new to every judge and jury who 
came under the Darrow spell. He began slowly, low and rich 
of voice, friendly of visage. He could feel 
the hostility in the courtroom, and in the 
judge. And then, somewhere along the 
line, that strange alchemy that happened 
to Clarence Darrow when the magic was 
upon him came to pass. Although he was 
67, the years seemed to melt away. He was 
young and strong again and presently his 
words began to penetrate the hostility all 
around him. He was speaking not as a 
lawyer, trying to save the lives of two mur- 
derers, but as an apostle of goodness, 
pleading that the judge, in all his wisdom, 
temper justice with mercy. He was repre- 
senting not two murderers, but two boys 
who had taken a human life because they 
were mentally and morally sick, the victims 
of powerful, complicated and unseen forces 
that reached far back into time. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


arrow, a great believer in a certain 

school of thought among theatrical 
men that one way to achieve an effect on 
an audience is to exhaust it, had taken that 
tack now. His instincts told him, at the 
end of his first"day of talking, that he had 
filled the judge with emotion. Now, as he 
began the second day, he decided to wring 
His Honor out. He went on and on about 
his two unfortunate clients—victims of 
cosmic forces—now and then sneaking a 
look at them and, to himself, no doubt 
cursing the day they were born. 

Why had Leopold and Loeb killed 
Bobby Franks after kidnaping him? Why, 
because of a perfectly ridiculous Illinois 
statute that he himself had fought against 
when it had been passed a few years be- 
fore—the statute that made kidnaping an 
offense punishable by death. Why, these 


poor boys, these foolish, unfortunate boys, hadn’t stopped to 
think, when they kidnaped Bobby Franks as a prank, that they 
were making themselves candidates for the noose. But then, 
when they realized that they had, in their childish, foolish way, 
committed an offense punishable by death, they had been driven 
by panic and thus had killed their victim so that he could not 
testify against them. Actually, then, Leopold and Loeb had 
been driven into a crime they would never have dreamed of 
committing by this foolish law that had made a boyish prank 
a capital offense. 


hat covered, Darrow went to work on the judge himself. 

The judge, he pointed out, was a fine man, a great jurist, a 
credit to all Chicago—remarks that could not help pleasing the 
listener. Surely, His Honor would not wish to cloud a dis- 
tinguished career by sentencing these boys to die. “Your Honor,” 
Darrow said, squinting at Judge Caverly, “if these two boys hang, 
you must order them to hang. It will be entirely up to you, 
Your Honor. There must be no division of responsibility here, 
Your Honor. The sentencing of these boys to die must be an 
act on your part and on your part alone. Such a sentencing must 
be your own cold, deliberate, premeditated act, without the 
slightest chance to shift any part of the responsibility. Your 
Honor alone stands between these boys and the trap door of the 
scaffold.” 

His Honor chose_to duck the responsibility of sending those 
two poor boys to the scaffold. He gave them life imprisonment 
instead. 

Now Darrow sat around his office waiting for the Leopold 
and Loeb families to kick in with the $90,000. Nothing hap- 
pened. So he sent the paymaster for the families a gentle note. 
No answer. Another note. Still no answer. Another note. An- 
other dose of silence. Darrow thought of suing. Then a fiscal 
agent for the two families appeared in his office with the fee, 
but in three checks of $30,000 each. Two other lawyers had as- 
sisted Darrow in the case and were entitled to some of the 
money but not, as Darrow saw it, to two-thirds of it. But rather 
than get into a public hassle about dough he settled on the 
terms of the Loeb and Leopold families. Ever afterward, when 
some newspaper reporter would interview him and ask him 


“A couple aspirins, a glass of Seltzer—and a double 
scoop of your raspberry ripple in the hat, please.” 
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to talk about his celebrated cases, Darrow would duck the 
Leopold-Loeb case. Somehow, when he thought of it, he felt 
a headache coming on. 

In the year of 1925, when Clarence Darrow was in the 68th 
year of his life, there came to pass a happening in Detroit that 
altered his plans to withdraw from the turmoil of the legal 
arena. There appeared in Detroit a young colored physician, 
a Dr. Ossian Sweet, with his wife and infant son. This Sweet 
was quite’a man, in any color. Coming up from his native 
Florida where the cards had been stacked against him, he had 
become a bellhop on the lake steamers between Detroit and 
Chicago. Somehow he had got together enough money to pay 
his tuition through the medical school of Howard University 
in Washington. Then he had gone to Europe to study in Vienna 
and later to specialize in gynecology and pediatrics at the Curie 
Institute in France. Coming to Detroit, he practiced in a colored 
district where he became so renowned in his specialties that 
white patients frequently crossed the color line to avail them- 
selves of his skill. 

In 1925, Dr. Sweet moved to the corner of Charlevoix and 
Garland Streets, then a district of foreign-born workers. White 
residents threatened him. He appealed to the police. The 
Detroit Police Department, then honeycombed with Ku Kluxers, 
ignored him. Sweet sent his wife and baby away and, with his 
two brothers, Otis, a dentist, and Henry, a medical student, 
and eight friends, stocked up with ammunition and stood by 
for a battle. 

One night a mob gathered outside and stoned and set fire 
to the house. The doctor was seriously injured by a rock. Now 
his younger brother—the one he was sending through medical 
school—let go with his rifle. A man in the mob fell dead. The 
cops pinched the eleyen Negroes on a murder charge. 

Called to defend them, Darrow hired tipsters to infiltrate 
the neighborhood of the violence and find out what they could. 
Meantime he went into seclusion and absorbed every piece of 
literature he could lay hands on relating to the history of the 
Negro. He traced the Negro people through the corridors of 
time from their earliest known beginnings up through the 
centuries right into Detroit. He became deeply stirred by the 
black man’s long history of unjust treatment, tragedy and 
oppression. 

By now the tipsters had established pipelines right into the 
prosecutor’s office. They learned that the prosecution was going 
to try to show that the shooting from within Dr. Sweet’s house 
had been utterly unprovoked, that there had not been, in fact, 
any mob outside of the doctor's house. The doctor, the prosecu- 
tion was going to contend, lived at a busy street intersection 
and although it may have been slightly more crowded than 
usual the night of the shooting, the people who were there were 
bent on ordinary pursuits, certainly not assembled with malice 
aforethought. 

Now Darrow assigned his tipsters to knocking down the prose- 
cution’s case before it was really built up. They located several 
motorists who said that on the night of the shooting there had 
been such a large crowd around the Sweet home that the cops 
had to reroute traffic. 


arrow made hamburgers out of the state’s witnesses—a sick- 

ening parade of first-degree perjurers, some of whom pic- 
tured the corner of Charlevoix and Garland Streets that night as 
having been about as crowded as Death Valley. Others repre- 
sented themselves as hardy souls who had been abroad in the 
wilderness bent on locating stray pets. Darrow lay in wait, like 
a tiger, for the state’s witnesses to finish their stories. Then he 
pounced on them and clawed them to ribbons. 

Now Darrow put Dr. Sweet on the stand. The physician, like 
Darrow, had studied the history of the Negro; he had also 
studied the history of mob violence in which Negroes had been 
victims. He told of his inward terror of a certain type of white 
man ever since, during his days as a medical student in Wash- 
ington, he had seen a crowd of supremists roaming the streets, 
in the very shadow of the White House, on the prowl for a 
Negro who had committed a crime. All of which established the 
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state of mind of Dr. Sweet and the ten other Negroes in the 
house when the mob had begun to stone the place. 

Darrow had probed into the past of the jurors. Several of the 
jurors selected by the state whom he had been unable to block 
were Ku Kluxers. That meant the best Darrow could hope lor 
was a disagreement. So, in his summation he addressed his 
remarks to two jurors who, his scouts had learned, hated Ku 
Kluxers. He got his disagreement. 

Now the state tried young Henry Sweet—the fellow who had 
actually fired the shot—alone. Again Darrow found a couple 
of jurors who were opposed to the Kluxers. There was a third 
juror he couldn't quite make up his mind about. When the 
jury was filing out, the man looked at Darrow with a small 
enigmatic smile on his face. “I would give ten years of my life,” 
Darrow whispered to an assistant, “to know how that fellow 
is going to vote.” It was to work out that the litthe man with 
the enigmatic smile turned on the smile again when he reached 
the jury room with his fellow jurors. He had brought with him 
a box of nickel cigars. 

“I’m going to smoke these,” he said to the foreman. “You 
and the others go ahead and talk things over. I'll just be sitting 
in the corner there, smoking.” 

“But,” said the foreman, “you’ye got to consider the evidence 
with us.” 

“I don’t need to consider it,” said the smiling man. “My 
mind’s made up. When the rest of you have agreed to acquit, 
I'll vote your way.” 

The verdict was acquittal for Henry Sweet. Then the state 
dismissed the charges against his two brothers and the other 
defendants. The Sweet case became a legal and civic milestone 
in the Negro people’s progress in the twentieth-century United 
States—one that is still talked about in the law schools. 
Were hated prohibition. Once, while lecturing against it 

in a Chicago suburb, he spotted Al Capone in the audience. 
He knew what Capone had come for. Not, certainly, to hear 
him speak against the evils of prohibition, but to size him up 
as a possible mouthpiece. Darrow nad heard that the T-Men— 
the Treasury sleuths—had come to Chicago to dig up evidence 
on Capone as an income-tax violator, everything else having 
failed to trap the Big Boy. Capone would thus be in need of 
top-grade legal assistance. It would be natural for the gangster, 
loaded as he was, to seek out the best talent to be had. 

Sure enough, Darrow was visited in his office a couple of 
days later by a sharply dressed fellow whose eyes were a day's 
march from his cheekbones. 

“The Boss would like to see you, Mr. Darrow,” said the 
visitor. 

Darrow, shuffling some papers, didn’t look up. “You mean 
Capone?” he asked. 

“Yeah,” said the visitor. 

“I’m not interested in seeing Capone,” said Darrow. 

“But he says you can name your own figure, Mr. Darrow— 
anything.” . 

Now Darrow looked up. He said, “Capone is helping to ruin 
this whole country with that stuff of his that is being sold to 
nice decent kids. You go back and tell the son of a bitch that 
there ain’t enough money in the world for me to have any- 
thing to do with him.” 

In the late Twenties, Darrow and his wife went to Europe. 
When they came back he decided he'd had enough of the law. 
He had invested his Leopold-Loeb money in the market and 
seemed tobe pretty well fixed. He settled down to reading, 
writing pamphlets and lecturing occasionally for causes he 
favored, and just loafing. 

Then, in 1929, when Darrow was 72, he was practically wiped 
out financially by the stock-market crash. He began to take cases 
again—practically any kind of case. He established connections 
in Washington and began to represent racketeers who had 
fallen afoul of the income-tax statutes. He went into court and 
got a few murderers off—or at least got them prison jolts instead 
of the noose. He was in a pretty bad way. 

Darrow had reached his 75th year when, in 1932, he found 
himself suddenly stimulated by front-page newspaper stories 
coming out of Honolulu. Lieutenant Thomas H. Massie of the 
submarine service of the United States Navy, stationed at Pearl 
Harbor, and his wife, Thalia, went to a drink-and-dance affair 
at a night club one hot night and during the course of the 
evening got into one of those husband-and-wife spats usually 
forgotten in the morning. 


M/,. 


Ay! 


Mrs. Massie, an attractive woman of 23, some four years her 
husband's junior, decided to leave the party and walk home 
alone. It was around midnight. In the course of her walk, she 
was obliged to traverse the same route as that taken by local 
prostitutes servicing servicemen in the district. Mrs. Massie was 
haifway home when a car drew up and she was abducted by 
five men. She was driven to a remote spot and raped by all 
five. The girl’s assailants she described as being a Hawaiian and 
four men apparently of mixed breed. 


rom the very beginning, this was more than just another 

rape case—vicious and depraved though rape is in itself. 
This was a race case. The racial problem in the islands had 
begun long years previously when, according to the way Darrow 
later put it, the white man had come to Hawaii, taught the 
yellow and brown men to look upward to pray, and then, when 
the prayer was finished and the yellow and brown men looked 
down again, their land had been stolen from them. 

There were, in the Honolulu police department, some Orien- 
tals who didn’t see much, if anything, wrong with what the five 
men had done to the white woman. In the.twelve months prior 
to the attack on Thalia Massie, almost fifty native women in 
and near Honolulu had been raped by United States sailors, 
who were apparently not in a position to pay for their fun, 
and some of the women had been hospitalized. So the investiga- 
tion into the attack on Mrs. Massie was being kicked around 
in the hope that it would get lost in the shuffle when the 
resident Navy brass and the white population demanded, and 
got, effective action. 

The five rapists were arrested and quickly identified by Mrs. 
Massie. The leader of the gang was a bad egg by the name of 
Joe Kahahawai who was nonetheless a local hero because of 
his all-around athletic prowess; the four others were of Ha- 
waiian, Japanese and Chinese ancestry. 

The case against the five men was tried before an all-Oriental 
jury. What was expected to happen happened. The jury couldn’t 
agree on a verdict and the five blackeuards were released until 
such time as they might be tried again. 

Lieutenant Massie, a Virginian, and his mother-in-law—Mrs. 
Granville Fortescue, a haughty society dowager with moxie to 
spare—cooked up a little plot. Together with two sailors— 
fellows named Jones and Lord—Massie picked Kahahawai, the 
athlete, off a downtown street and drove him to a bungalow that 
had been rented by Mrs. Fortescue. There the two sailors 
pinioned Kahahawai against a wall while Massie, pointing a 
revolver at the culprit, demanded that he spill his story. 

The Hawaiian spoke just four words: “Yeah, we done it.” 
Massie fired one shot—practically involuntarily, Darrow was to 
claim—and killed the Hawaiian. 

Massie and the two sailors wrapped up the body and dumped 
4t in Mrs. Fortescue’s car. Leaving one of the sailors behind in 
the bungalow to clean up the blood, the others headed for a 
promontory where they could throw the corpse into the sea. 
Meantime, however, the cops had gotten wind that Kahahawai 
had been kidnaped and they were on the prow! for the abduc- 
tors. Thus the law overtook Mrs. Fortescue’s car before its 
occupants had a chance to dispose of the corpse. 

When Lieutenant Massie, Mrs. Fortescue and the two sailors 
were charged with murder, the cleavage between the whites 
and those of the other races in Hawaii widened and deepened. 
Since there were roughly ten Orientals to every white man in 
Honolulu, the jury that would sit at the trial of the four defend- 
ants would be preponderantly Oriental. And since the murder 
victim had been an Oriental, even a moron would not be 
puzzled if asked to prognosticate the verdict. 

Clarence Darrow got a telephone call from a representative 
of the Fortescue family. The caller wanted Darrow to go to 
Hawaii to represent the four defendants. “We will pay all your 
expenses, Mr. Darrow,” said the caller, “and we are perfectly 
willing to pay you a fee of twenty-five thousand dollars in ad- 
vance.” Darrow took it on. 

As Darrow saw the problem, even from the distance, the 
Massie case would stand or fall on an emotional rather than a 
legal level. By the time he landed in Hawaii, the four defend- 
ants had been indicted by an all-white grand jury, not for 
murder, but for second-degree murder. The lessened degree 
of the offense that had been decided upon by the white grand 
.jurors only added fuel to the already roaring fire of resent- 
ment among the Oriental population. 

Darrow got six white men on the jury. So he felt at the outset 


that the worst he would achieve would be an even break—a dis- 
agreement. In distilling the whole case to its fundamentals he 
concluded that the law was on the side of the prosecution and 
that life, and the human qualities that preserve it, were on his 
side. This was, as Darrow later put it, a conflict between the 
dead letter of the law and the living emotions upon which all 
life rests. 

And so, deciding to pull out every last emotional stop, he put 
the defendants on the stand. There was no conflict in the evi- 
dence; nothing was to be denied. Instead, the defendants were 
to dwell on the emotional reasons for what they had done. The 
two sailors, for example, had acted out of loyalty to their su- 
perior officer. The husband had gone temporarily insane when 
the leader of the men who had ravaged his wife looked right 
at him and admitted what he had done. Mrs. Fortescue had 
acted out of mother love, the strongest instinct in the animal 
kingdom. ’ 

Mrs. Massie herself took the stand. She not only told of the 
attack. She told how the attackers had made her pregnant and 
that she had had to have an abortion performed. 


hen Darrow began his summation, after five weeks of the 

trial, he was an old and haggard man. As he moved into 
his task—a task that was to consume four hours—that same 
strange thing happened that had more than once happened 
before. The lines seemed to vanish from his face, and the rav- 
ages of age appeared to be lilted from his bent shoulders. His 
voice, cracked up to now, was somehow suddenly mended. He 
hitched his thumbs in his suspenders and ambled up and down 
in front of the jurors. He felt that the white men were with 
him. He concentrated his remarks on the Orientals in the box. 
He pleaded not only for his clients, but for all humanity in the 
Hawaiian islands. He asked for justice among the white and 
the brown and the yellow men, for an end to the cancerous 
internal strife. 

His voice was high and low, by turn harsh and mellow. He 
was the maestro of old, playing on the human emotions. And 
then, toward the end of the four hours, a curious transforma- 
tion occurred. The years suddenly came back and enveloped 
him, lining his face, bending his back and cracking his voice. 
He was to say later that he suddenly realized that he was not 
going to get an acquittal. He saw in the faces of the Orientals 
on the jury the fathomless mysteries of the Orient. “I knew,” 
he said to an associate counsel, “that I was not registering on 
those bastards.” 

The jury was out for two days. It brought in a verdict of 
manslaughter, with a recommendation for mercy. The judge 
handed each of the four defendants a ten-year jolt in prison. 
But Darrow had so. raised a storm of public opinion, principally 
by putting Mrs. Massie on the stand, that the Governor, not a 
bad judge of public opinion, commuted the ten-year sentences 
to one hour. 

Now came an unusual development. The prosecuting authori- 
ties—the very authorities Darrow had just beaten—asked him to 
come over to their side and help prosecute the four living men 
who had assaulted Mrs. Massie. For anybody but Darrow such 
a request would have posed no dilemma. Here he was being 
given a chance to mete out justice to the men whose reprehensi- 
ble actions had brought about the situation he had just de- 
fended. But Darrow didn’t have to think long in order to de- 
cide about the request. 

“No thanks,” he said. “I’ve been defending people for half 
a century and I don’t intend to start prosecuting them now.” 

As a matter of fact, Darrow talked the Massies into dropping 
their charges against the four attackers. 

The Massie affair was his last big trial. Except for a few 
small scattered cases, his courtroom career was over. 

Clarence Darrow died in March 1938, near the end of his 
8Ist year. For two days and two nights people passed his bier 
in a Chicago funeral parlor—including ex-clients, clients, and 
prospective clients. Detectives kept an eye on the mourners. 
More than one of them was picked up. One dip, whom Darrow 
had once defended, was caught in the act of relieving a fat man 
of his wallet.—Alan Hynd 
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The Biggest Shooting Match 
of Them All 


[Continued from page 31] 


duty of every patriotic citizen to prepare 
for resistance, and as a result rifle clubs 
were formed in many parts of the coun- 
try. With official sanction, they became 
the first Volunteer Force. Members of 
the Force receiving instruction in the 
School of Musketry conceived the idea 
of a national marksmanship competition. 

To handle it, they set about creating a 
National Rifle Association. Leaders of 
the Force saw that the fascination of 
competitive shooting could be an impor- 
tant factor in holding together the Vol- 
unteer organizations. 

Everything possible was done to give 
publicity to the infant N.R.A. It was 
advertised in the public press, circulars 
were sent to commanders of regiments 
and the militia, and Albert, the Prince 
Consort, put the seal of high approval 
on it by accepting the office of Patron. 
The Secretary of State for War became 
the N.R.A.’s first president. 

Preparations went forward for the first 
English shooting derby. Several sites 
were reviewed and turned down because 
none met all the specifications of space, 
safety, and accessibility to the metropolis. 
Finally Wimbledon was selected and the 
date set for July 2, 1860. 

It was unusually rainy that spring and 
what had seemed the ideal spot turned 
into a swamp. Officers of the N.R.A. 
worked night and day getting drainage 
ditches dug and boardwalks laid. To help 
out, the Royal Navy sent sailors from 
nearby Woolwich and the military sent 
parties of Guards from London. Their 
efforts were rewarded—July 2 came up 
sunny and summery, the Queen triggered 
the first shot—the meet was a success. 

Competitions then numbered only 
seven. Twenty targets in ten pairs were 
provided. The ranges were from 200 to 
1,000 yards, the targets varying in size 
from 4x6 feet at 200 and 300 yards, to 
6x10 feet at 800 to 1,000 yards. The 
shooters were sheltered from the ele- 
ments in Victorian dignity by tents 
erected over each firing point. 

The subsequent annual meetings 
boomed. Within three years the prize list 
increased from £1,200 to £4,300. New 
competitions were born which have be- 
come classics today—the Elcho Challenge 
Shield, the China Cup, and the Ashbur- 
ton Shield, in which Eton, Harrow, and 
Rugby schools compete. 

A jolt came in 1888 when the Duke of 


Cambridge announced that he would be 
unable to sell additional land to the as- 
sociation, due “to the increasing range 
of rifles,” and “therefore Wimbledon 
could only be continued in use for a very 
short limited period.” The N.R.A. tried 
to block the eviction, but property rights 
took precedence, and the association was 
compelled to search for a new home. 
They found it at Bisley Common, in one 
of the most beautiful parts of Surrey. 

A large part of the land required be- 
longed to the War Department, but it 
was donated to the N.R.A. and adjoin- 
ing land was purchased for some £12,000. 
Again the military provided assistance. 
Parties of Royal Engineers arrived from 
all the regiments in Aldershot to survey 
roads and ranges and to help move build- 
ings from Wimbledon to Bisley. Again 
royalty graced the festive inauguration of 
the new site. On July 12, 1890, tlte Prin- 
cess of Wales advanced to the firing line. 
and on the “Commence Fire”’ signal, all 
ninety targets rose as one and Her High- 
ness pulled a silken cord attached to a 
rifle on a bench rest and the first shot 
rang out. With the departure of the 
royal party, the N.R.A. and the Volun- 
teers settled down to serious shooting, 
just as they did thirty years before at 
Wimbledon, and just as they have done 
annually to date. 


Modern Bisley is an elaborate layout. 
There are now some twenty-six year- 
round clubhouses on the grounds, most 
of them with dining rooms and living 
accommodations. The N.R.A. is head- 
quartered in large brick buildings shaded 
by fine old trees. Semideserted for 
much of the year, the camp wakes to 
full life with the coming of July and 
the influx of shooters from all over the 
world. 

Located about 30 miles from London, 
the camp is reached by a half-hour train 
ride to Brookwood station and a five- 
minute run on the spur-line Bisley Bul- 
let, a Toonerville-trolley affair. 

A few hardy souls commute to London 
each day during the meet, but the ma- 
jority of the contestants prefer to live 
at the camp under canvas. Only the lucky 
club members sleep under a wooden roof. 
Firing commences at 8:30 a.m. and con- 
tinues until it is too dark to sight. 

To take care of the great number of 
entrants in the various events, Bisley 
has adopted a unique firing system. 
Usually two men, and often three, use 
the same target. After a shot is fired, the 
target goes down, the score is signaled, 
and the target reappears with a spotting 
disk in place. While the first man marks 
his score, the next fires, and so on. 
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Bisley offers every kind of competitive 
shooting imaginable. There are indi- 
vidual and team matches for rifle and 
pistol, and match rifles, light machine 
gun and sniper rifle events, silhouette 
targets, clay pigeon and .22 caliber. You 
don't even have to bring your own gun. 
If you’re an N.R.A. member, they will 
rent you a Lee-Enfield service rifle for 
$2.80 a year. Since the Lee-Enfield is the 
most popular rifle on the firing line, 
you're under no handicap. 

With English austerity felt at Bisley 
as elsewhere, you won’t see much in the 
way of fine arms. Many. of the-dealers’ 
tents set up along Exhibition Row—in- 
cluding the best-known names in the 
English trade—are scantily stocked by 
American standards. I saw a group of 
shooters drooling over a few Hammerli 
free pistols. If you wanted to order one, 
with import tax it would run you around 
$400. 

Bisley’s fancy shooting is done, 
strangely enough, by the most unfashion- 
ably dressed shooters in the world, The 
Bisley shooter wears his oldest clothes, 
for anything else would be considered 
ostentatious. 

The biggest single eyent, producing 
the closest scores and the greatest in- 
terest, is the King’s Prize competition for 
an N.R.A. Gold Medal, a Gold Badge 
and $700 cash. This grueling match runs 
for three days. To reach the finals in 
1951, you had to shoot your way through 
1,300 competitors, and after you placed 
in the King’s Hundred highest scorers, 
you just about had to start all over again. 

On the last day of the King’s, thou- 
sands of spectators crowded the firing 
line as the King’s Hundred faced the 
targets for the final stage: two sighting 
shots and fifteen to score fired at 900 
yards and again at 1,000 yards. Toward 
the end, another crowd gathered deep 
around the scoreboards. But the grape- 
vine brought word, even before the scores 
were marked, that the winner would be 
a young Canadian, and when he fired 
his last shot and rose to his feet with=i 
happy grin, Lieutenant Gilmore Boa 
knew he had it in the bag. 

This was the second time Boa had 
journeyed to Bisley. Wearing his dad’s 
coat for luck, he won the King’s Prize 
with a top score of 285x300. His rifle was 
the old Bisley standby, a Lee-Enfield 
Army-model .303 caliber, using ammuni- 
tion issued to contestants by the N.R.A. 
from a pretested stock selected for ac- 
curacy and uniformity. 

Before he could receive his award, Boa 
was carried in the winner’s chair to all 
the gun clubs for a toast. Hours later, 
when I was waiting for the Bisley Bullet 
to start me back to London, the good 
lieutenant was still being shouldered 
around camp in an entourage led by 
bagpipers of the London Scottish Regi- 
ment. 

With the end of the King’s, camp 
breaks down fast. The regiments move 
out, tents fold, and overnight Bisley is 
transformed into a slumbering village in 
the Surrey countryside—to hibernate 
until next July comes around and the 
boats and planes from faraway places 
again bring shooters to the greatest shoot- 
ing match of them all.—Sidney Latham 
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PLEASE MAKE 
MY DADDY 
WELL 


“Mom says he is not in Korea any more. So I thought 
he would come home to us. But now Mom says he is ina 
Navy hospital and he needs blood to get well. I wanted 
to help, but they can’t take my blood till I am 18. Please 
give my Dad some blood so he will come home to us ARMED FORCES 
soon.” 

Our Armed Forces require 300,000 pints of blood every BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 
month to save the lives of wounded men in hospitals in 
Korea, Japan and the U. S., and to rebuild reserves that 
could be wiped out in a single national disaster. The need CALL YOUR 
has never been greater. Make your appointment for a 


blood donation today. And keep it for the sake of thou- RED CROSS TOD AY! 


sands of men whose lives still depend upon you. 


Ry WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE? 


we 


WHAT MADE HER SAY THAT? 


N CASE you don’t understand wigwam wigwag, 
Hiawatha has just asked Minnehaha to come 
across and bring a friend for two bucks. But now 
she has said “Nuts” because their intentions are 


under a cloud. 


“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, what made her 


say that?” He didn’t know that Minnie had gotten 
her wires crossed with the Los Alamos wing-ding and 
therefore believes the worst. But everything will 


come off all right in the end because our amorous 
aborigines are puffing their propositions with a 
SPRINGMAID* sheet, and we'll wager two bucks to 
two bits in prewarpath wampum that this smart 
squaw and her girl friend will think twice before 
they turn down a chance to turn down SPRINGMAID 
sheets. They know you can’t beat a SPRINCMAID sheet 
for a couch in the Canyon, a hammock in the hem- 
locks, or a pallet in a poplar penthouse. 


*Reg. Trade Mark 
Fitted sheets by sPpRINGMAID now available 


The Springs Cotton Mills 


Lancaster, South Carolina 
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New 1952 syrincmatp calendar featuring 15 titillating ads—now available at better news- 
stauds— or send 235c to Dept. TR-19 at the above address. 

By popular demand—revised 35c¢ pocket edition of EL.LioTT WHITE SPRINGS’ head-whirling 
book “CLOTHES MAKE THE MAD It has the possible solution to three of New York's most 
famous unsolved murder myster his st. y letters and short stories, plus how to lose friends 
and write advertisements, Available at 1 tands. If yours can’t supply you, order from us. 

Now he has designed a brand new s shirt! If you liked the first shirt, you'll feel 
undressed without this one. It features 
SPRINGMAID Holiday print broadcloth. Sizes: 
$2.75 to Dept. TR-19, The Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., and we will mail you one. 


